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Pot Id  Handa 

and  Paid  Brown  :.  . 


AURICS  and 
Charles 
Saatchi,  the 
advertising 
agency,  that 
spearheaded 
John  Major’s  foiled  election 
campaign,  has  ■won  the 
£16  million  ttmhwSMo^  tftfp*, 
mote  the^ilUwvwlnmDame^ 
The  brothers  are  best  known 
for  “Labour  Isn't  Working”,  foe 
slogan  that  got  Margaret 
Thatcher  dated  in  1879,  and 
foe  demon  eyes  portrayal  of 
Tony  Blair  last  autumn. 

• The  company,  which  was 
awarded  the  contract  yester- 
day,  will  draw  a fee  up  to 
£2.5  million,  depending  on 
how  many  million  people 
visit  the  exhibition.  It:  win 
also  be  responsible  for  pro- 
moting Millennium:  T-shirts 
and  baseball  caps,  as  well  as 
TV,  radio  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertising and  m&jl-sbots. 

The  decision  to  brjng  in  a 


Government's  . 
advertising 
watchdog 
was  not 
consulted 

top-level  advertising  ‘ agency 
was  taken  by  Jenny  Page, 
chief  executive  of  the  Millen- 
nium Experience,  the -govern- 
ment-owned company  respon- 
sible for  the  . .project. 
Advertisements  were  placed 
in  the  Journal  of  the -Euro- 
pean Union.  Unusually,. firms 
were  not  asked  to  pitch  for 
advertisements  to  promote 
the  dome,  but  were  asked  for 
.their  views  about  It  and  what 
should  be  in  the  exhibition. 

Last  night  there  was  dis- 
quiet in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness that  the  entire  applica- 
tion process  tor  the  account 
had  been  abnormally  trun- 
cated. When  the  tender  was 
announced  in  early  July, 
agencies  were  given  one  week 
. to  come  up  with  draft  plans, 
compared  with  the  normal 
three.  As  a result  only  10 

agencies  put  in  proposals, 

when  50  or  60  might  have 
been  expected  to  do  so.  Five 

agencies  were  shortlisted. 

The  Guardian  has  learnt 
there  was  some  consternation 
In 'White hall  about  the  tender- 
ing process  — since  ihe  Inde- 
pendent Advisory  Committee 
on  Advertising,  appointed  by 
the  Central  Office  of  Informa- 
tion to  oversee  every  govern- 
ment contract;  was  not  con- 
sulted. Instead,  members  or 
the  board,  who  Include  repre- 
sentatives from  Procter  and 
Gamble,  British  Airways  and 
other  leading  companies 
were  told  the  New  Mfflen- 
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before  Us  best-known  dance 
subjects.  Danseuses  was 
given  to  the  state  by  an 
anonymous  donor  in  part 
payment  of  death  duties.  It 
had  been  in  a private  collec- 
tion since  it  was  last  exhib- 


ited in  1924.  Art  critics  have 
described  the  pastel  as  the 
masterpiece  ofDegas’s  clas- 
sic period.  But  it  also  has  a 
curiosity  value  because  of 
its  square  format,  and  its 
size,  78cm  by  75cm.  “This 


great  masterpiece  has  a 
unique  place  In  Degas’s 
work,”  said  art  critic  Henri 
Loyette.  “It  proves  Degas's 
astonish  ing  vitafity  at  the 
moment  Impressionism  was 
foiling  apart.” 


Martin  Wakiwright 


HOME  Office  officials  are 
trying  to  dose  a jail 
sentence  loophole 
which  allowed  a rapist  to  re- 
offend within  months  of  leav- 
ing prison  early  because  of 
remission  for  good  behaviour. 

The  convicted  man.  Chris- 
topher Clark,  was  yesterday 
sent  back  to  jail  for  life,  as 
probation  staff  angrily  at- 
tacked foe  Government’s  fail- 
ure to  extend  the  tougher 
supervision  laws  of  the  1991 
Criminal  Law  Act  to  offend- 
ers already  serving  sentences 
when  the  act  was  passed. 

The  anomaly  came  to  light 
when  Clark,  aged  46,  was 
released  last  year  after  serv- 
ing nine  years  of  a 14-year 
term  for  knifepoint  sex 
attacks  on  women  in  the 
1980s,  which,  because  they  oc- 
curred at  dawn,  earned  him 
the  nickname  Early  Bird 
Rapist 

Clark  left  jail  on  automatic 
remission  for  good  behaviour 
in  spite  of  an  earlier  refusal  of 
parole  on  foe  grounds  that  he 
was  still  a danger  to  women. 
Probation  staff  said  repeat- 
edly that  he  would  “almost 
certainly”  re-offend. 

Bristol  crown  court  heard 
yesterday  that  within  three 
months  he  had  stalked  and  as- 
saulted a 23-year -old  woman 
in  Bath. 

Sentencing  Clark  to  life  im- 
prisonment. Judge  Simon 
Darwall-Smith  told  him:  ?1t  is 
the  opinion  of  doctors  and  the 
probation  service  that  you 
are  a long-term  serions  risk  to 
women  and  a menace  whose 
offending  is  escalating.” 

The  judge  invoked  the  1991 
Act's  provision  which  allows 
the  removal  of  automatic 
remission  for  good  behaviour, 
and  recommended  that  Clark 
serve  at  least  nine  years  be- 
fore being  considered  for 
strictly  supervised  parole. 

The  1991  reforms  also  mean 
that  probation  officers  can  in- 
sist on  continuing  supervi- 
sion following  final  release. 

The  court  heard  that  Clark 
had  been  treated  during  his 
previous  jail  term  with  the 
drug  Goserelin,  which  is  in- 
tended to  destroy  sex  drive, 
but  that  he  had  remained  a 
clear  risk. 
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A UNIQUE  -Edinburgh 
stand-up  routine  yester- 
day. demanded  the 
scrapping  of  the  BBC  licence 
fee  In  fevour  of  a voluntary 
subscription. . /;  „ 

- Delivering  foe  annual  Mao- 
Taggart  lecture,  which 
opened  the  Guardian  Edin- 
burgh International  Televi- 
sion .Festival,  the  comedy 
wrifersLaurenco  Marks  and 
Maurice  Gran: attacked  the 
neglect  of  creative  talent  in 
British  broadcasting. 

The  creators  of  Birds  of  & 
Feather  and  Shine  On  Harvey 
Moon  blamed  the  licence  fee 
system  which - had  caused 
British  television  to  become 
“a  frustrating  and  sometimes 
demeahing  system”. 

They  said:.  ,fWe  are  of  the 
generation  that  naira  took  it 
as  an  article  of  faith  that  the 
BBC  licence  fee  is  a good 
.thing  and  must  be  -preserved. 
But  we  now  feel  the  fee  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  and 
should  be  scrapped. 

“Once  It  may  have  been  lib- 


Co-speakers  Maurice  Gran,  left,  and  Laurence  Marks 


Chronometer,  Watcli  and  Nautical  Instrument  Maker  to. 

The  Fliciht  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

Acquire  a piece 
of  living  history 

Aininum  \r<J[ 


chain.  Instead  we  propose  the 
BBC  should  be  financed  by  a 

voluntary  subscription,  set  at 
a level  that  wffi  allow  the  BBC 
to  start  making  real  money 
while  it  is  still  comparatively 
strong  and  popular.” 

The  writers,  who  delivered 
the  lecture  in  the  style  of  co- 
median Harry  Enfield's  Self 
Righteous  Brothers,  treated 
their  heavy  subject  matter  in 
a suitably  light  vein.  “Do  m 
think  the  BBC  is  too  cheap?” 
they  asked.  “Does  Alan  Yen- 
tob  [BBC  Director  of  Televi- 
sion] wear  a baggy  suit?” 

The  decision  to  have  two 
speakers  deliver  the  lecture, 
who  are  in  addition  television 
writers  rather  than-  execu- 


te), make  it  more  relevant  to 
programme-makers. 

Stuart  Cosgrove,  the  festi- 
val’s advisory  chairman,  and 

controller  of  arts  and  enter- 
tainment at  Channel  4.  said: 
"They're  among'  the  very  few 
people  who  have  the  strength 
to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds 
them.  At  thecore  of  what  they 
are  saying  is  the  desire  to 
have  creative  control.  This 
lias  led  them  to  conclude  there 
is  not  enough  money  in  televi- 
sion. which  is  controlled  and 
limited  by  the  licence  fee.” 

Marks  and  Gran  argued 
that  British  television  should 
follow  the  example  of  Ameri- 
can. television  networks, 


once  had  has  been  usurped  by 
legions  of  lawyers,  accoun- 
tants, business  affairs  execu- 
tives. and  policy  unit  appara- 
tchiks. They  are  now  the  gate- 
keepers of  the  BBC.” 

A BBC  spokesman  said  last 
wight  that  a voluntary  sub- 
scription was  “unlikely  to  be 
attractive  to  the  many  mil- 
lions of  viewers  and  listeners 
whom  we  know  to  be  unable 
to  pay  premium  prices  but 
who  depend  on  the  BBC  to 
provide  a range  of  quality 
programmes  and  services  at 
affordable  prices.  Sadly  the 
sums  just  don't  add  up.” 
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Latest  case  raises  prospect  that  worst  of  epidemic  is  yet  to  come  □ Milk  products  ‘may  harbour  agent’ 

Fears  of  CJD  timebomb 


TheOuawflan  Saturday  August  23  1997 

Bacteria  panic 


OwenBowcott 

VIDENCE  of  the 
long  incubation 
period  during 
which  the  new  vari- 
ant of  Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob  disease  may  develop 
undetected  in  the  human 
body  yesterday  reignited 
fears  of  a future  epidemic. 

The  case  of  Clara  Tomkins, 
aged  24,  a strict  vegetarian  for 
12  years,  raises  the  possibility 
that  the  small  number  of 
deaths  recorded  so  Car  may 
merely  reflect  infection  from 
before  BSE  was  officially 
identified  in  cattle. 

The  diagnosis  of  Miss  Tom- 
kins, from  Tonbridge  in  Kent, 
who  is  receiving  treatment  at 
St  Mary's  hospital  in  London, 
has  not  cast  doubts  on  the 
links  between  BSE  and  the 
new  variant  CJD. 

But  her  case  — the  22nd  so 
far  — prompted  suggestions 
yesterday  that  the  infection 
could  be  passed  on  by  mfn^ 
Cheese  or  gelatin.  Miss  Tom- 
kins, who  was  last  year  diag- 
nosed as  suffering  from  acute 
depression,  gave  up  meat  in 
1985.  The  first  cases  of  BSE 
were  not  confirmed  in  cows 
until  the  following  year. 

“Scientists  are  in  no  doubt 
that  she  caught  CJD  from 
mechanically  recovered  food 
eaten  before  1985,"  her  father, 
Roger  Tomkins,  said.  “If  my 
daughter  was  infected  before 
1985  then  we  have  a CJD  time 
bomb  within  the  country." 

Professor  John  Pattison. 
chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s Spongiform  Encepha- 
lopathy Advisory  Committee 
(Seac),  admitted  that  the  lat- 
est case  showed  the  longest 
incubation  period.  “The  fact 
that  this  woman  was  a vege- 
tarian for  such  a long  time  Is 
an  unusual  feature  and  we 
will  think  about  what  the 


Implications  for  that  are."  he 
said.  Evidence  which  had  dto 
counted  milk  or  cheese  as  an 
infectjoua 1 agent  should  be  re- 


Professor  Richard  Lacey  i 
who  first  highlighted  the  BSE  I 
warned  that  scientists 
not  dismiss  the  possi- 
bility that  drinking  mUk, 
with  low  concentrations  of 
the  agent  over  a long  period, 
might  be  the  same  as  eating 
highly  infected  meat. 

“llie  experiments  [using 
milk]  are  not  satisfactory,"  he 
suggested.  "It  Just  means  you 
can't  pump  enough  infected 
milk  into  a mouse.  But  mtiic 
might  be  infectious  if  con- 
sumed over  a long  period." 

Professor  Peter  Smith,  an 
epidemiologist  at  the  London 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropi- 
cal Medicine  and  another 
member  of  Seac,  said  the  rela- 
tively low  rate  of  new  diag- 
nosed cases  made  estimates  of 
“millions  of  future  victims 
look  rather  implausible". 

“I  think  the  filial  toll  will  be 
at  least  some  hundred  or 
more.  I would  be  much  more 
concerned  If  there  had  been  a 
rapid  Increase  over  the  last 
year.  More  cases  are  going  to 
occur  for  some  years,  even 
decades,  to  come." 

Four  of  the  victims’  fam- 
ines have  been  granted  legal 
aid  to  sue  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Fisheries  and 
Food  for  negligence  in  not 
preventing  the  infection  pass- 
ing to  humans.  The  families’ 
support  network  is  pressing 
for  the  new  variant  CJD  to  be 
renamed  Human  BSE.  said 
Dot  Churchill,  whose  19-year- 
old  son  Stephen  was  among 
the  earliest  victims  In  1995. 

“All  the  famines  want  some 
form  of  independent  inquiry 
into  what’s  happening.  But 
both  the  last  government  and 
this  one  have  refused,”  she 
said. 


Clare  Tomldns  a vegetarian,  who  had  the  longest  known  incubation  for  the  new  CJD  variant 


The  new  variant 

DOES  the  latest  case  alter 
our  understanding  of  the 
hew  variant  of  Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob  disease  (CJD)? 

Some  researchers  have  al- 
ways believed  the  disease  has 
a loog  incubation  period. 

Other  scientists  fear  this  case 
raises  the  possibility  that 
min?  and  cheese  may  be 
capable  of  carrying  the  fetal 

prim  infection. 

How  long  is  the  incubation 
period? 

Possibly  up  to  30  years.  Cases 
involving  CJD  infection 
through  human  growth  hor- 
mone injections  involved  in- 
cubation periods  of  on  aver- 
age, more  than  10  years.  Kuru, 
a siin  Ha  r brain  disease  affect- 
ing cannibals  in  Papua  New 
Guinea,  appeared  between 
four  and  30  years  after  in- 
fected victims  had  been  eaten, 

W1E  more  people  die  If  the 
incubation  period  is  longer? 
One  theory  suggests  that  if  , 
the  incubation  period  is  so 
long,  we  are  seeing  only  the  1 
tip  of  the  iceberg:  Such  predic- 
tions require  us,  however,  to 
have  seen  twice  as  many  cases 
this  year  as  we  have. 

Is  Clare  Tomkins  the  only 
vegetarian  to  have  been  di- 
agnosed with  the  condition? 
No.  Peter  Hall,  aged  20,  who 
died  last  year  from  the  same 
wasting  condition,  had  given 
up  meat  in  1990.  As  a child,  . 
however,  he  had  regularly 
eaten  beefburgers. 

Should  we  give  up  milk, 
cheese  and  gelatin? 
BSE-Infected  beef  remains  the 
chief  suspect  Tests  have 
felled  to  find  infected  prions 

in  milk,  cheese  nr  gelatin. 

OwenBowcott 


‘Risky’  practices  prompt  officials 
to  force  closure  of  meat  plant  s 


Ed  ViriBamybi  Washington 

ONE.  hundred  mill  ton 
hamburgers  were  with- 
drawn from  the  Ameri- 
can market  yesterday  in  the 
biggest  panic  to  the  history  of 
the  country's  gastronomic 
icon. 

Announcing  the  measure 
because  of  fears  of  an  Kcott 
epidemic,  the  agriculture  sec- 
retary, Dan  Glickman.  said  it 
was  the  largest  recall  of  food 
in  United  States  history. 

About  25  m fTU  on  lbs  of  beef 
were  recalled  by  the  Hudson 
Food  company  as  it  indefi- 
nitely closed  down  its  plant  in 
Columbus,  Nebraska,  after 
government  inspectors  found 
that  KcoU  was  for  more  wide- 
spread than  had  been, 
presumed. 

Inspectors  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had 
found  weak  safety  standards  1 
and  “risky”  practices  in  the 
burger-processing  plant  As  I 
required  bylaw  In  the  US,  toe 
company  .dosed  its  plant  vol- 
untarily, but  only  after  the 
government  had  made  it  clear 
that  unless  it  did  so,  they 
would  withdraw  inspectors 
and  thus  render  the  plant  ille- 
gal, forcing  it  to  cease 
production. 

Safeway  supermarkets  and 
the  Burger  King  chain  were 
among  the  outlets  taking 
Hudson’s  meat. 

The  scare  has  been  building 
up  slowly,  following  the  sud- 
den and  severe  fnnesa  of  ig 
people  from  the  potentially 
deadly  bacteria  in  Colorado 
last  month. 

The  guilty  burger,  a widely 
distributed  “Beef  Pattie’’, 
turned  out  to  have  been  made 
by  Hudson,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  President 


Bill  Clinton's  home'  atefe?af  - 

Arkansas.  ; • 

The  company's:  response ' 
was  gradual,  Iravtog'-Ttri^j 
to  strident  criticism'  agfrefe 
wake  of  yesterday's  reatyL^v : 

Last  .week,  the,  agricutaae 
department’s . inspector  gen- 
eral, Tom  Amontree,  said  that 
only  20.00CQhs  of  meat  w ere 
connected  to  the  Bcolt 
outbreak. 

By  Thursday,  that-  had-  to- 
creased  to  40,0001bs  and  on 
Friday  night  the  department 
recsIltodiamiBiM  v 

Not  untfl.  a toll  weekfeter 
did  the  fun  investigation  fey 
hare  the  scale  of  potential 

rnnfeimfnatinnl  The  inmrilgn. 

tors  found  that  it  was  com- 
mon practice  at  Hudson  to 
refrigerate  meat  that  had  not  / 
been  processed  at  the  end  of 1 
the  day,  and  to  mix  it  In.  with 
the  nest  day’s  meat  — a sys- 
tem frowned  upon  by  health 
inspectors. 

But  only  yesterday  did 
inspectors  discover  that  be- 
cause a machine  had  broken 
down  on  June  S,  thousands  of 
pounds  of  meat  was  put  back 
into  refrigeration  and, 
instead  of  being  destroyed, 
was  miTpd  in  with  meat  pro- 
cessed the  following  day. 

This  to  turn  was  mixed  in 
on  June  7 and  so  on — setting 
off  a chain  of  potential 
contamination. 

Inspectors  said  they  could 
find  no  break  in  the  chain, 
and  called  for  burgers  to  be 
recalled  right  up  to  the 
present 

The  will  throw  light 
on  the  quirk  to  US  few. 
whereby  the  agriculture  de- 
partment is  not  allowed  to 
force  the  closure  of  a meat 
plant 

Mr  flifekman  said  he  would 
be  applying  for  new  powers- 
next  month. 
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Northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Scancfinavia  ««  have 
showery  rdn,  but  the  south  w«  stay  mostly  dry  with 
soma  sunny  spelts.  Max  temp  T6C  (6'f)  on  the 
Norwegian  aaa.  but  up  to  24C  (76F)  in  eastern 
Sweden. 

Low  Countries,  Ganmny,  Austria. 
Swttteftwufc 


A tew.  hot  day  across  nxxd  of  Prance  wHh  pteasant 
suiahbB,  although  the  north-east  wfll  Neva  a scatter- 
ing of  showHrs  and  the  Pyrenees  may  see  a buBd  up 
of  cloud  duifng  the  course  ot  the  eflemoan.  Max  Zi- 


Moet  of  Spain  end  Portugal  w3  be  hot  and  suny. 
Cloud  wil  increase  over  the  Cantabrian  mountains, 
tea  a shoukl  stay  *y.  The  beaches  wffl  have  plenty  of 
strong  sunshine,  but  thunderstotms  may  erase  t» 
Strait  of  Gibnlter  later.  Max  26C  (7SFJ  rt  the  Bay  of 
Blseay,  30-3SC  P6-B5F)  eteewhera. 
tody; 


Some  cloudy  periods,  but  quite  hot  with  prolonged 
spate  ot  bright  udwn  Mast  ptaoes  wiB  hawe  a dry 
day,  but  there  is  a risk  of  same  thundery  downpours 
In  Ihe  extreme  south.  Max  26-30C  (79-88F). 
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Television  and  radio  — Saturday 
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Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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Hi-tech  companies  have  been 
asked  to  make  proposals  for  the 
New  Millennium  Experience 

Vivek  Chaudhary  reports 


signed  but  not  yet  sealed 


conatmction  industry  so 
work  and  competi 


Contracts  for  the 
final  phase  of  the 
Millennium  Dome 
are  expected  to  be 
finalised  over  the 
next  few  weeks,  determining 
what  activities  will  be  on 
offer  in  the  showpiece  arena 
to  mark  the  year  2000. 

Around  20  design  and  tech 
nology  companies,  specialis- 
ing in  the  Internet,  virtual 
reality  and  other  forms  of 
multimedia  and  computer 
entertainment,  have  been 
selected  by  the  New  Millen 
nium  Experience  Company 
which  is  running  the  £750 
million  project,  and  told  to 
finalise  their  proposals  for 
exhibitions  and  entertain 
mentinthedome: 

The  centrepiece  will  be  a 
10,000-seat  drum  arena  that 
will  host  a multimedia  laser 
show  to  be  produced  by  Sir 
Cameron  Mackintosh,  the 
producer  of  West  End 
musicals,  and  theatredirectpr 
John  Napier. 

News  of  .the  final  planning 
fop  activities  incite  dome  hai 
emerged  At  thg'feWf'W  §Wm 
in  which  the  protect  lias  once 
again  come  under  political 
scrutiny.  Indeed,  the  Govern- 
ment’s flagship  project  for  the 
millennium  celebrations  has 
drawn  a mixed  public  reac- 
tion since  Its  launch  last  year 
under  the  Conservative 
government  „ 

The  first  of  the  dome's  12 
support  masts,  which  are 
about  100  metres  high,  has  ar- 
rived on  site  and  is  expected 
to  be  erected  in  the.  next  few 
weeks.  Two  other  masts  are 
near  completion  and.  are  due 
to  arrive  on  site  in  early 
October. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
New  Millennium  Experience 
Company  said:  “Our  main 
emphasis  is  now  on  deciding 
what  will  go  on  inside  the 
dome.  The  handing  oof  of  con- 
tracts for  the  major  coustruc- 
tion  work  has  already  been 
done  and  work  Is  ahead  of 
schedule. 

“We  have  not  yet  finalised 
the  entertainment  but  the  em- 
phasis will  be  on  modem 
technology.  We  want  to  keep 
an  element  of  mystery  -and 
not  give  away  too  much  but  it 
will  be  things  linked  to  the 
Internet,  virtual  reality. and 
other  forms  of  entertainment 
that  reflect  the  mfllanniunt 
We  have  had  a lot. of  interest 
from  designers  and  concep- 
tual companies  whlchare-  all 
up  to  date  with  the  latest 
technology.”  .. 

The  company  has  awarded 
about  20  construction  con- 
tracts so  for,  foom  land  sur- 
veying to  lightn  big  protection 
and  ventilation.  All  have  gone 
to  British  companies  except 
the  contract  to  clad  the  dome, 
which  is  the  most  expensive 
at  £14  million. 


Another  20  minor  con- 
tracts, worth  under  £700,000 
each,  are  still  up  for  offer. 

The  spokeswoman  said:  “It 
is  significant  that  all  but  one 
of  our  contracts  have  gone  to 
British  companies.  We  have 
to  advertise  throughout 
Europe  and  the  company  with 
the  best  bid  gets  the  work,  so 
it  is  good  to  see  tbe  British 


the  dome  were  unveiled  by 
the  Ckmservative  government 
last  October  It  not  only 
became  the  focus  of  national 
expected- to  be  completed  by  derision  but  was  lwhriiafl  a 
the  middle  of  next  year  and  huge  waste  of  money,  both  by 
then  toe  arena,  the  stee  of  two  toe  public  and  several  Labour 
Wembley  stadiums,  wffl  be  MPs,  including  Gordon 
handed  over  to  toe  hi-tech  Brown,  now  the  Chancellor, 
companies  that  will  provide  and  Jack  Cunningham, 
the  entertainment.  They  will  In  January,  teTVc  tnnfr  piarp 
have-  at  least  12  months  to  between  toe  two  mirfn  pdliti- 
complete  their  work  before  cal  partlesto  see  if  agreement 


the  dame's  official  opening  in 
December  1989. 


reputation  an  Its  success. 


spokesman,  wrote  in  a 
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From  the  moment  plans  for  f national  newspaper  “I  am 

not  signing  a blank  cheque  on 
behalf  of  the  Labour  Party. 
When  [the  Conservatives] 
give  us  a fhH  breakdown  of 
the  costs,  then  we  will  con- 
sider it” 

The  Conservatives  prom- 
ised to  fund  the  project  with 
National  Lottery  money  and 
with  the  backing  of  private 
companies,  setting  the  ftiftiai 
cost  at  £850  mfflfnn.  fiy  the 
end  .of  last  year  toe  cost  had 
increased  to  £700  million, 
which  prompted  Labour,  then 

in  opposition,  to  cast  doubt  on 
itsfttture. 

finder  toe  Labour  adminis- 
tration the  formula  for  fund- 
ing the  dome  has  not  changed 
—.it  is  still  esfimatet^n.-ippst 
anxmd  .£750  mflUon,  with 
£2G0  miffion  coming  from  the 
National  Lottery,  £200  million 
Cram  the  private  sector  and. 
an  estimated  £180  million 
from  ticket  sales. 

But  shortly  after  Labour’s 
election  victory,  when  the 
future  of  toe  dome  was  look- 
ing bleak,  -it  was  given  a fresh 
lease  of  life  with  Labour's 
approval  at  a cabinet  meeting 

in  June  and  some  onwitnlWpd 

spin  doctoring  from  Mr 
MandeHsan. 

High  fliers  from  the  world 
of  entertainment;  like  Cam- 
eron Mackintosh  and  Mark 
McCormack,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  raise  £150  million 
In  sponsorship,  were  drafted 
in  to  give  the  project  more  of 
a showbiz  feeL  Attempts  were 
made  to  make  it  more  popu- 
list — the  project's  name  was 
changed  from  the  straight- 
laced  Millennium  Exhibition 
to  the  sharper  New  Millen- 
nium Experience. 

It  was  also  given  a longer 
lease  erf  life,  with  the  Govern- 
ment stating  that  tha  struc- 
ture would  stay  up  for  at  least 
25  years  and  that  other  n«=tg 

for  it.  Ini  rinding  a national  in- 
door sports  arena,  would  be 
found.  The  Government  has 
stressed  the  long  term  appeal 
to  oommorriaT  fritoBtfe. 

When  Mr  Blair  outlined  bis 
plan*  for  the  dome  and  all 
that  It  will  hold  he  said  that  It 
must . contain  an.  exhibition 
for  the  whole  nation  that 
would  capture  the  Imagina- 
tion of  the  country- 
Just  as  important,  he  said. 

It  should  pass  the  “Euan  test” 
by  commanding  the  interest 
of  his  18-year-old  son. 

The  question  is,  come  De- 
cember si,  1999,  will  it  pass 
toe  great  British  public  test? 


v.-'. 


Partying  all  overtheworld 


Li  Germany:  Big  parties  at 
landmarks  such  as  the 
Brandenburg  Gate in  Ber- 
lin. Hanover  is  to  host  Expo 
world  fair  2000  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  complete  its 
move  from  Bonn  to  Berlin. 

D United  StatesiNew  York 
is  holding  a 24-honr  party 
in  Timea  Square  with  giant 
screens  relaying  pictm^s  of 
celebrattons  from  each  of  - 
the  world's  time  zones.  Los 
Angeles  will  complete  its 
new  cathedral  while  other 


cities  are  planning  events. 

Doomsday  cults  are  plan-  .; 
ning  activities,  raising 

fears  of  mass  suicides. 

□ israeL- A party  for  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Armagedr 
dou*  45  minutes  north  of 
TelAviv. 

□ Italy:  Emphasis  on  reli- 
gious events.  Pope  John 

Paul  has  dedared2000  aju- 
hileeyear.  Twenty  million 
tourists  and  pilgrims  are 
expected  In  Rome  and  plans 


are  to  trafa  for  ah  ecumeni- 
cal service  that  would  brtng 
together the-lea^rs  tf  toe 
world's  Christians.  The 


£L4  tadlBad  for  public 
works  hut  these  have  still 
to  getoirthe  ground.  The 
xo^.amMtonteprciject,  a . 
third  uos.to®2«s4ilnein 
Rome,  is  ezpedted  to  be 
completed  in  time. 

. * 

□ France:  People  have  been 
asked  to  suggest  hOw  the 
■mfllenmirm  should'be 


marked.  Agiant  electronic 
meter  has  been  Installed  on 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  ticking  ofi 
the  days  to  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  government  is  ' 
giving  away  20,000  trips 

abroad  to  people  who  will  * 
be  20  in  2000. 

.□  New  Zealand:  Thousands 
are  expected  for  a party  In 
Gisborne,  the  first  city  in 
the  world  to  see  the  sun  rise 
. each  day.  An  all-night 
party  will  be  held  until  sun- 
rise, expected  at  4.46am. 


could  be  reached  on  the 
dome’s  future,  whatever  toe 


Should  that  opening  ever  outcome  of  the  general 
occur,  it  will  no  doubt  come  election, 
as  a huge  relief  to  Tony  Blair  Labour  said  it  could  not 

and  Peter  Mandelson,  the  promise  to  save  toe  project,  if 
Minister  . .-without  Portfolio,  elected,  because  of  the  huge 
who  is  overseeing  the  dome  costs  Involved.  Mr  Cunning- 
project  and  has  staked  his  bam,  then  Labour's  heritage 
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Millennial  hub:  the  site  in  Greenwich,  south  London,  where  Britain  will  see  in  the  new  age  uxustoation:  hayes  davidson 


If  jw’d  See  to  know  more  about  Mr.  Jack  Daniel  and  his  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a tree  booklet  at  tie  Jack  Daniei  Distillery,  Lynchburg.  Tennessee  USA. 

THIS  OLD  SAFE  didn’t  fell  on  Jack  Daniel,  but  it  may  as 
well  have. 

One  morning  in  1905,  the  safe  wouldn’t  cooperate  with 
its  owner  (he  thought  he  knew  the  combination  well). 

Mr.  Jack  lost  his  temper  and  kicked  it  hard  enough  to 
break  his  big  toe.  Infection  took  a lot  of  people  in 
those  days,  and  a few  years  later,  it  took  Jack  Newton 
Daniel.  Faithful  to  his  ways,  we’ve  never  altered  the 
whiskey  that  bears  his  name.  Nor,  we’ll  admit,  ever 
found  reason  to  mess  with  that  old  safe. 


4 BRITAIN 


Husband’s  home 
searched  after 

body  found  in  Lake 


The  Guardian  Saturday  August  231997 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


Detectives  yesterday 

searched  the  home  of 
the  husband  of  the 
woman  whose  body  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  Conis- 
ton  Water  last  week,  after  for- 
mally identifying  her  as  Carol 
Park,  a teacher  who  vanished 
21  years  ago. 

Detectives  searched  the 
home  of  Gordon  Park,  aged 
53,  who  is  on  a cycling  holi- 
day in  France  with  his  pres- 
ent wife.  Simultaneously,  offi- 
cers seized  and  searched  a 
boat  he  keeps  on  Collision 
Water.  A search  warrant  was 
obtained  in  the  morning  from 
magistrates. 

Police  said  they  want  to 
talk  to  Mr  Park  and  other 
members  of  the  dead  woman's 
family.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  he  is  aware  of  the 
body's  discovery.  According 
to  neighbours,  he  and  his  wife 
had  rented  a gUe  as  a base  for 
cycling  trips  on  a tandem. 

Detective  Superintendent 
lan  Douglas  or  Cumbrian  ' 
police  Anally  ended  specula-  j 
tion  about  the  body's  identity 
at  a press  conference  in  Pen- 
rith. Dental  records  had 
proved  it  was  Mrs  Park,  who 
was  30  when  she  disappeared 
from  her  home  in  the  village 
of  Leece,  15  miles  from 
Coniston. 

Yesterday  afternoon  a team 
of  officers  searched  Mr  Park’s 
home  in  Barrow-in-Furness, 
near  Leece,  which  he  bought 
after  remarrying  three  years 
ago.  Neighbours  watched  as 
they  climbed  in  a window  and 
took  video  footage  inside. 

A second  team  searched  Mr 
Park’s  boat  Police  are  also 
hoping  to  trace  another  boat. 
Sail  Fish,  which  he  owned  at 
the  time  his  wife  disappeared. 

She  was  last  seen  alive  by 
her  husband  In  July.  1976. 


to  accom- 

pany  him  and  their  three 
felt 

m and  stayed  at  home.  She 

S?**  *5“*  w^'tSy 
returned.  Amateur  divers 
body  in  the  lake 
."WBPed  in  bin- 
a holdall  and 
weighted  down  with  lead.  She 

Supt  Douglas 
was  expected 
home  within  a tew  days.  De- 
tectives would  speak  to  him 
gnd^ll  members  of  the 

‘There  are  a lot  of  Inquiries 
to  follow”  said  Mr  Douglas. 
'We  have  to  trace  members  of 
toe  public  who  lived  there  at 
toe  time,  members  of  the  fem- 
uy,  friends  and  associates.  We 
appeal  for  anyone  who  knew 
Carol  Park  or  any  of  her  fam- 
ily to  come  forward  If  they 
I have  any  information.” 

He  accepted  that  toe  inqui- 
, ries  would  be  traumatic  for 
i the  family  after  such  a lapse 
of  time. 

A Home  Office  pathologist, 
Edmund  Tapp,  was  hoping  to 
establish  how  Mrs  Park  died, 
said  Mr  Douglas.  He  added: 
"We  are  on  the  trail  of  who- 
ever did  this.  Twenty-one 
years  ago  I am  quite  sure  he 
or  she  thought  they  were  safe. 
They  are  not 

“I  am  quite  confident  we 

will  eventually  arrest  some- 
one for  this.” 

Police  win  also  interview 
Mrs  Park’s  children,  who 
were  eight  six  and  five  at  the 
time  of  the  disappearance. 
The  eldest  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Parks  after  her 
mother,  Mrs  Parts  sister, 
was  murdered.  A former  boy- 
friend was  convicted  and 
jailed  for  the  murder. 

The  police  are  stifl  trying  to 
trace  all  the  paperwork  from 
the  original  inquiry  into  Mrs 
Park’s  disappearance. 


admits 


Briton 
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Julian  Borger  bi  Jerusalem 


Dickensian  metaphor 
goes  down  the  Tube  as 


Dan  Cloister 
Alts  Correspondent 


THE  BBC  was  forced  to 
rewrite  a pivotal  scene 
In  its  autumn  drama 
when  London  Transport 
refused  to  allow  a murder  to 
be  depicted  on  toe  Tube. 

The  scene  showed  a savage 
killing  by  a paranoid  schizo- 
phrenic on  toe  platform.  At 
the  last  minute,  London 
Underground  told  toe  BBC  it 
would  frighten  travellers.  An 
episode  of  the  eight-part 
series.  Holding  On,  will  be 
shown  tonight  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Television  Festival.  It 
goes  out  on  BBC2  next  month. 

Billed  as  a portrait  of  Lon- 
don. Holding  On  has  been 
dubbed  Our  Friends  In  The 
South  by  insiders.  Its  pro- 
ducer. David  Snodin,  said: 
"Alarm  bells  rang  at  London 
Transport  when  they  saw  the 
parallels  with  the  Zito  case 
[Jonathan  Zito.  stabbed  to 
death  on  a tube  platform  in 
1992]. 

"We  wanted  to  make  a 
point  about  why  a paranoid 
schizophrenic  should  be  wan- 
dering around  toe  streets,  and 
the  failures  of  Care  In  The 
Community.  Despite  our 


efforts  to  show  them  how  res- 
ponsible our  depiction  of  this 
would  be,  they  would  not  let 
us  do  It  because  they  are  pre- 
occupied with  their  image.’’ 

A spokeswoman  for  London 
Transport.  Georgina  Walsh, 
said:  “We  didn’t  let  them  do  it 
because  we  are  not  into  let- 
ting people  film  dramas 
which  show  murders  on  the 
Tube. 

“I  get  very  cross  when  you 
get  luwies  saying  It's  ruined 
their  dramatic  integrity.  If 
people  want  for  the  purposes 
of  publicity  to  put  out  the 
story  that  we  tried  to  censor 
them,  then  it's  up  to  them.  We 
are  running  a railway,  not  a 
film  set" 

After  being  rejected  by  Lon- 
don Transport,  which  other- 
wise co-operated,  the  pro- 
gramme tried  other  rail 
systems,  in  vain.  ‘There  was  a 
period  when  we  felt  we’d  been 
fcuioa'd.  Liverpool  was  on  the 
verge  of  co-operating,  hut 
clearly  they  had  some  contact 
with  London  Transport.” 

Finally,  a third  of  the  script 
was  rewritten  two  weeks  be- 
fore filming  In  June  last  year. 
The  murder  Is  now  in  a street 
— though  the  BBC  also  had  a 
similar  problem  with  some 
i councils. 


POLICE  in  Jerusa- 
lem said  yesterday 
an  Israeli  army 
reserve  major  had 
confessed  to  shoot- 
ing dead  a British  hitch- 
hiker, Max  Hunter,  and 
wounding  his  girlfriend. 
Charlotte  Gibb,  after  offering 
them  a lift  through  the  Negev 
desert  on  August  13. 

Dani  Okev,  aged  45,  a for- 
mer paratrooper,  appeared  in 
court  yesterday,  where  he 
told  journalists  he  had  “had  a 
hlackout”  when  be  shot  the 
two  Durham  university  stu- 
dents on  a desert  roadside.  Is- 
raeli police  said  Okev  had 
confessed  to  the  killing  after 
policemen  surrounded  his 
home  in  toe  Israeli  coastal 
town  of  Even  Yehuda  at  dawn 
yesterday  morning. 

Israeli  radio  reported  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  arrest- 
ing officers,  saying:  “I’ve 
been  waiting  for  you."  A 
police  spokesman  said  Mr 
Okev.  married  with  two  chil- 


i  dren,  had  offered  no  motive 
for  toe  killing.  He  is  being 
held  pending  charges. 

“According  to  him,  he  had 
no  intention  or  motivation 
other  than  that  he  decided 
during  the  ride  or  during  toe 
stop  to  take  out  the  gun  and 
! shoot,”  toe  spokesman  said. 
The  court  ordered  him  held 
on  remand  pending  charges. 

A senior  police  officer  de- 
scribed Miss  Gibb,  aged  20,  as 
a “heroine”  who  bad  pro- 
vided an  exact  description  of 
her  22-year-old  friend’s  knier 
despite  gunshot  wounds  to 
her  fece,  hand  and  elbow.  He 
said  her  testimony,  together 
with  toe  observations  of  a 
sentry  at  a checkpoint,  helped 
lead  toe  police  to  Okev  after  a 
700-strong  manhunt 

Miss  Gibb,  a business  stud- 
ies student  from  Market 
Deeping,  near  Peterborough, 
is  recovering  at  Adden- 
farookes  Hospital,  Cambridge. 

David  Adlam,  a consultant 
at  toe  hospital,  said  yesterday 
a bullet  that  went  through 
Miss  Gibb's  fece  had  done 
very  little  damage.  ‘1  think 
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Dani  Okev,  who  told  a court  in  Israel  yesterday  he  toad  a blackout*  before  shooting  two  British  hitch-hikers,  killing  one 
of  them.  In  the  Negev  desert  on  August  13.  He  said  he  had  no  explanation  for  his  action  photograph:  yarn  katl 


it’s  fair  to  say  it’s  a miracle 
really.  The  bullet  managed  to 
miss  every  vital  nerve  in  her 
fece." 

She  was  expected  to  make  a 
full  recovery  from  her  other 
Injuries,  and  is  receiving 
counselling. 

Police  sources  In  Israel  said 
they  had  found  Mr  Hunter’s 
fingerprint’s  on  toe  suspect’s 
car,  and  said  ballistic  tests 


had  proved  Okev’s  gun  had 
been  used  in  the  shooting. 

A police  spokesman  said 
Miss  Gibb  had  recalled  details 
of  the  shooting  with  the  help 
of  a psychologist,  after  an 
army  patrol  had  found  her 
bleeding  heavily  by  the  road. 

Brigadier  General  Dudi  Co- 
hen. toe  commander  of  toe 
Negev  police  brigade,  said 
“the  young  lady  behaved  in 


an  exemplary  fashion,  you 
might  say  as  a heroine,  in  all 
respects’’. 

Police  said  Okev  drove 
south  after  toe  shooting,  stop- 
ping after  about  50  miles  to 
bum  their  travel-hags  near 
the  road. 

He  was  stopped  by  a police- 
man at  a checkpoint  near  the 
Red  Sea  resort  of  Eilat,  who 
noticed  he  appeared  nervous 


and  made’ a note  of  his  regis- 
tration number. 

The  two  Britons  had  been 
on  holiday  in  Eilat  and  had 
decided  to  hitch-hike  to  Tibe- 
rias, cm  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Miss  Gibb  said  later:  ’’We 
were  having  a cigarette  out- 
side toe  car,  during  a rest  in 
the  journey,  and  then  I just 
saw  lots  of  Hashes  and  he’d 
shot  us." 


Novelist’s  satire  wins  no  prizes  for  Booker  joke  I Oasis  album’s  sales  stun  music  industry 


Alex  Bellos 


THE  music  impresario, 
sometime  novelist  and 


I sometime  novelist  and 
all-the- time  self  publicist 
Jonathan  King  was  yester- 
day forced  to  alter  the  title 
of  his  forthcoming  satire  on 
the  literary  world  after 
legal  action  by  toe  Booker 
Prize  organisers. 

Air  King  had  originally 
called  his  short  novel  The 
Booker  Prize  Winner.  But 
Booker  pic,  which  has 
sponsored  Commonwealth 
literature’s  most  presti- 
gious award  for  29  years, 
thought  that  shoppers  look- 
ing for  toe  book  written  by 
the  victor  would  mistak- 
enly buy  Mr  King’s  tome, 
which  is  — unsurprisingly 


— not  expected  to  reach 
this  year's  shortlist. 

After  weeks  of  legal 
threats  and  connterthreats 
Mr  King’s  publisher  John 
Blake  said  he  would  adjust 
toe  title  of  the  book,  due  for 
publication  In  October,  to 
The  Book**  Prize  Winner. 
“I  think  it’s  terrific  what 
toe  Booker  Prize  has  done 
to  literature,”  he  said,  “but 
I’m  surprised  they  have  so 
little  sense  of  humour. 
They  could  have  poured 
withering  scorn  on  us 
rather  than  going  for  toe 
lawyers.  It  was  a less  than 
stylish  response.” 

A Booker  spokeswoman 
expressed  surprise  at  the 
new  title.  Jonathan  Taylor,  | 
chairman  of  the  Booker 
prize  management  commit- 


tee added:  “The  title.  The  I 
Booker  Prize  Winner,  be- 1 
longs  to  toe  30  authors  and  | 
books  that  have  won  it  over 
the  years,  and  to  no  one 
else.  That  Is  why  we  took 
ttiig  action." 

Mr  King’s  book  is  about  a  *  1 
middle-aged  spinster,  aw- 1 
rlter  of  pulp-fiction 
romance,  who  pens  a story 
under  a pseudonym  and 
wins  the  prize.  ‘Tm  not  a 
very  good  writer,  but  my 
harmless  little  novel  pokes 
fun  at  the  selection  process 
In  a mildly  satirical  fash- 
ion," said  Mr  King.  “By  .try- 
ing to  ban  it  . . . they  are 
drawing  media  attention  to 
their  stuffy  and  deluded  at- 
titude. They  are  stifling  my 
creative  urges,  whether  lit- 
erary or  self-publlriLsing.’' 


Alex  Bellos 


BE  HERE  NOW  by  Oasis, 
toe  most  awaited  record- 
ing of  toe  year,  has  exceeded 
the  music  industry's  highest 
expectations  by  selling  more 
on  toe  first  day  of  its  release 
than  any  other  album  has 
sold  in  its  first  week. 

The  LP  sold  more  than 
350.000  copies  between  8am 
and  midnight  on  Thursday, 
making  it  easily  the  fastest 
selling  album  since  the  dawn 
of  chart  data  research  In  the 
early  1970s. 

The  previous  fastest  seller 
was.  Bad  by  Michael  Jackson 
— 350,000  In  1987.  Oasis's  pre- 
vious album  (What’s  the 
Story)  Morning  Glory?, 
released  in  1995,  sold  345,000 


copies  in  its  first  seven  days. 

Selina  Webb,  editor  of 
Music  Week,  said  of  Be  Here 
Now:  “It’s  amazing.  There  is 
no  other  word  for  It  Every- 
one knew  it  was  going  to  be 
big.  hut  these  kind  of  sales  fig- 
ures are  taking  everybody  by 
surprise." 

She  said  pundits  had  as- 
sumed it  would  sell  an 
amount  similar  to  toe  Prodi- 
gy's Fat  of  the  Land:  317,000  in 
its  first  week  this  summer. 

The  launch  of  toe  Oasis 
album  became  a national 
event,  with  reviews  in  almost 
all  newspapers,  a BBC1  docu- 
mentary on  toe  eve  of  release 
and  the  media  keenly 
following  toe  antics  of  lead 
men  Noel  and  Liam  Gallagher. 

Ms  Webb  denied  that  the 
campaign  was  cynically  or- 


chestrated by  Creation, 
Oasis’s  record  company.  "The 
hype  came  from  toe  media 
and  - toe  public,”  she  said. 
“The  campaign  was  just  a few 
posters,  which  was  low-key 
for  an  album  of  this  size.  It 
was  just  anticipation  from 
everyone  else  which  made  it 
look  like  it  had  been  hyped.” 

HMV  sold  75,000  copies  of 
the  album  on  Thursday.  Vir- 
gin said  total  sales  at  its  two 
chains.  Virgin  Megastore  and 
OurPrice,  were  about  1D4.Q00. 

Tower  Records  did  not 
release  its  figures  but  Andy 
Lown,  managing  director, 
said:  "Be  Here  Now  has 
received  mixed  reviews,  but 
the  only  people  who  count  are 
the  fens.  Going  by  yesterday’s 
sales,  this  is  one  for  toe  re- 
cord books.” 


Music  test  maestro  set  to  cash  in  on  raving  success 


Sarah  Ryto 


THE  man  who  con- 
trols much  of  Brit- 
ain's live  music  ven- 
ues and  festivals 
yesterday  announced  his 
plans  to  float  his  company, 
the  Mean  Fiddler  Organisa- 
tion. on  the  stock  market 
Inter  this  year. 

Vince  Power,  the  Irlsh-bom 
entrepreneur,  look  his  100  em- 


ployees by  surprise  when  he 
made  the  announcement  on 
BBC  radio  early  yesterday  be- 
fore heading  off  to  the  Reading 
FestivaL  Mr  Power  said  he 
wanted  the  company  — which 
is  already  planning  to  run  new 
Oeadhs  In  Boston.  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Toronto  and 
Melbourne  next  year  — to  ex- 
pand more  quickly. 

T think  the  only  way  to  do  it 
is  to  go  to  the  market  with 
what  we’ve  got  I think  we  will 


have  a lot  of  interest,  and  we 
should  hopefully  be  on  toe 
market  by  November."  he  told 
BBCl’s  Business  Breakfast 
programme.  He  added  that  he 
had  started  off  as  a one-man 
band  but  now  needed  some 
help. 

A sign  of  Mr  Power’s  magic 
touch  is  that  he  managed  to 
persuade  audiences  to  trek  out 
to  north-west  London  and  put 
the  singularly  unappealing 
Harlesden  on  the  British 


music  map.  He  already  owns 
nine  bars  and  clubs  in  London, 
plus  one  in  Luton  and  one  In 
Dublin.  He  runs  five  festivals 
and  co-produces  many  other 
concerts  and  events. 

The  development  is  typical 
of  Mr  Power's  vision  and  of  his 
dogged  determination.  By  City 
standards  toe  Mean  Fiddler 
group  is  small  fry.  It  has  an 
annual  turnover  of  £30  million 
— although  Its  27  subsidiary 
companies  made  up  of  clubs, 

bars  and  outdoor  festivals,  add 


to  the  complexity  of  producing 
a market  value. 

The  flotation  — which  must 
offer  shares  worth  a minimum 
£700,000  to  qualify  for  a full 
stock  exchange  listing  — is  toe 
ultimate  sellout  in  an  industry 
that  is  accustomed  to  using  toe 
phrase  as  a metaphorical 
Insult 

If  Mr  Power  follows  the  lead 
of  others  who  take  their  pri- 
vate firms  public,  the  flotation 
could  provide  him  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  a personal  fortune 


— all  a fer  cry  from  bis  early 
career  as  a builder  and  second- 
hand ftimiture  salesman  in 
north  London. 

City  analysts  were  not  quite 
sure  what  to  maim  of  the  unof- 
ficial announcement  “There 
has  never  been  anything  quite 
lxlce  this  that  I know  ot  The 
nearest  thing  is  Wembley-  It 
would  be  hard  to  establish  bow 
well  this  would  do,”  said  one. 

But  the  leisure  industry  asa 
whole  is  thriving  on  the  back 


of  rising  consumer  confidence 
and  spending,  and  Mr  Power’s 
determination  to  upgrade  the 
traditional  grotty  outdoor  festi- 
val has  put  him  at  the  fore- 
front of  promotion.  He  has  esti- 
mated  that  the  Finsbury 
Fieadh  in  Loudon  hi  June  had 
a turnover  of  £L  million. 

The  Mean  Fiddler  Organisa- 
tion has  been  carefhl  to  spread 
the  risk  associated  with  pro- 
motion, attracting  big-name 
sponsors  like  Guinness  and 


reliable  partners  like  the 
Workers'  Beer  Company.  The 
first  New  York  Fieadh-  was 
staged  this  year  with  support 
fmm  Guinness. 

Last  night  Mr  Power  or- 
dered bis  staff  to  say  bottling 
more  about  the  flotation  until 
Tuesday,  when,  a further  an- 
nouncement te  expected,  at  the 
und  of  the  Reading  FestivaL  A 
spokesman  denied  Mr  Power 
had  been  provoked  into  mak- 
ing the  announcement 
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Sound  venture:  the  Mean  Fiddler's  turnover  is  £30  million 


Gigs  and  venues  from  the  Fiddler 


Fiddler  Organi- 

r . . sation  dominates  the  kind 

- dflfer  . of  venues  that  launched  the 

JSL  careers  ofThe  Smiths  in  the 

' — 1980s  and  the  modern  festival 
J^BBB  experience  of  the  1990s. 

It  runs  Reading  Festival 

M (staged  this  weekend);  the 

W Phoenix  near  Stratfbrd-upon- 

JSBt  -~5/  B Avon;  Tribal  Gathering  (no 

KfjK  IT  ' fixed  abode);  the  Fleadhs  in 

I WBjS  London,  and  this  year,  for  the 

first  time,  in  New  York. 

£5EL J The  organisation  also  co- 

FUSS  « twwlay  Tribal  Gathering  near  Otznoor,  CWonfcMre 


one  for  lovers  ofdinosanr 
rock,  the  Ess  concert — both, 
in  Finsbury  Park  this  sum, 
mer.  But  the  steadier  source  of 
the  group's  income  comes 
from  its  expanding  collection 
afhlp  music  venues.  The 
Mean  Fiddler  opened  IS  years 
ago,  but  most  have  appeared 
in  the  past  three  years. 

At  the  head  of  toe  list  is  The 
Mean  Fiddler  in  Harlesden, 
west  London,  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  entire  operation 
that  domlnAteK  the  musical 
scene  in  London. 
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Top  of  toe  rocks:  revellers  follow  fee  bands  at  Reading  Festival  yesterday  photograph:  be™  guru 
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ac^demic,s  onslaught  c 
comforting  German  intellectuals 


THEyoungjvnifirican 

historian  Daniel 

GolOhagen,  whose 
controversial  views 
on  the  Holocaust 
conquered  Germany  last  year 
andtoofc  him  to  the  top  of  the 
{^steeUer  lusts,  baa  returned 
to  the  headlines,  embroiled  in 
a row  over  the  Nazis,  the  Ger- 
mans,  and  modem  Zionism 
Geraan  intellectuals  and  i 
historians  who  panned  Mr 
GoMhagen's  book  while  the 
Public  shelled  out  for  it  in 
oroves  are  quietly  relieved 
that  the  Harvard  scholar 
seems  to  be  getting  his  come- 


writes Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


uppance,  and  that  his  work  Is 
being  dismissed  as  “worth- 
less and  fraudulent**. 

Hitler's  Willing  Execution- 
the  Goldhagen  bestseller. 
Provoked  an  Intense  boat  of 
soul-searching  in  Germany 
by  its  argument  that  minions 
of  ordinary  Germans  were  ac- 
complices In  the'mass  murder 
of  Jews,  and  that  this-  was 
possible  because  Germans 
were- congenitally  disposed  to 
“eliminatory**  and  “extermi- 
natory" anti-Semitism.  " 

. Hitler  had  only  to  recognise 
this  mass  disposition  ami 
flick  the  switch  Oaf  would 


turn  them- into  willing  killers 
of  Jews.  - 

Telegenic;  articulate,  and 
charming,  Mr  Goldhagen  be- 
came .Germany's  intellectual 
darting.  was  a sucds 

de  sccmdaler  jBis  public  ap- 
pearances ware  sdri  out  Tele- 
vision chat-shows  queued  to 
get  fihn.fato  the.  studios,  a 
compflaticai/book  of  German 
was 

Wffling  Ibfecntioners  hit  Ger- 


’ But  than?  isnothfog  like  a 
row  abot&.foe  Holocaust,  it 
seems.  ta:faring''out  the  vl- 


ckmsness  in  ambitious  Amer- 

ican scholars. 

In  a detailed  50-page  demo- 
lition of  Mr  Goldhagen  an- 
other American  Jewish  aca- 
demic. Norman  Finkelsteln, 
has  dism  issed  the  work  as  a 
“non-book”.  ■ 

He  says  he  has  meticu- 
lously checked  the  sources 
and  qraiteUnnc  ftipf  Mr  Gold- 
hagen  mar8hall^.to:reach 
his  conclusions,  gad-  found 
.that  fee  ■‘•misfarterpi-eliBil-alr 
most  everything^aboitt'’-  the 
Nazi  BOIoeanst?,  while  lard- 
ing his  work  withendless 

mnfradtriinnc 


“GoldhagenV  book  is  a 

scandal,”  he  sald- 

Mr  Goldhagen  reacted 
swiftly  to  the  sceptical  Mr 
Pinkelstein.-‘a  political 
sciences  professor  at  New 
York  University.  On  the 
pages  of  the-  liberal  Frank- 
furter Rundschau  this  week, 

he  branded  his  detractor  “a 
notorious  anti-Zionist  ideo- 
logue” and  “conspiracy  theo- 
rist” whose  critique  was  ltd! 
of  “falsifications  and  straight 
fabrications’*.. 

“Here  are  the  facts  about 
the  'Holocanst  expert*  Finkel- 
stein,”  he  wrote. 

“None  of.  his  published 
books  or  essays  have  dealt 
either  with  German  history 
or  the  Holocaust  ... 
doesn’t  quote  a single  Ger- 


man source  because' he  -can’t 
even  read  German." 

Stank  Schfimacfaer,  the 
hrflnfwHal  cultural  chief  of 
the  Frankfurter  Ahgemeine 
Zeitung,  said  he  was  supzised 
by  Mr  Goldhagen’s  “aggres- 
ston”,  amd  described  the  row 
as  baring  little  to  do  with  his- 
torical tram  and  more  with 
“the  theology*’  of  the  Halo- 

CTTtpf  pinripm  Mnninn. 

Mr  Finkelsteln ’s  views 
were  first  published  in  Lon- 
don in  the  New  Left  Review, 
but  for  the  past  two  weeks  the 
Hamburg  news  weekly  Der 
Spiegel  has  given  extensive 
space  to  the  row  and  repub- 
McFiukelsteln- 

Hxat  made  sense  to  Mr 
Gcfldhagen,  because  be  be- 
lieves Der  Spiegel  was  behind 


i a campaign  to  destroy  his 
credentials. 

TSven  before  my  book  was 
published  in  Germany  ]pgt 
year  there  were  deliberate 
attacks  which  have  since 
been  found  to  be  crude  falsifi- 
cations. Der  Spiegel  was  at 
the  very  forefront  of  these 

first  attacks,”  he  said. 

t ?*r  Spiesel  failed  to 
belittle  him  last  year,  he 
added,  it  was  returning  to  the 
offensive  with  the  help  of  Mr 
Ffrikelstem.  whose  aim  was 
political  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Holocaust  research. 

"The  self-confident  star  I 
could  drift  into  the  margins  , 
Just  as  quickly  as  be  seized  the  1 
limelight  if  Norman  Finkel- 
stein’s  assertions  are  right," 
Der  Spiegel  commented. 


In  a week  that  has  seen  Ger- 
man neo-Nazis  commemorate 
the  death  of  Hitler’s  deputy, 
Rudolf  Hess;  Jewish  leaders 
in  Bonn  to  demand  war  pen- 
sions for  penniless  Holocaust 
survivors  in  eastern  Europe; 
and  Hitler’s  favourite  film- 
maker, Leni  Riefenstahl, 
mount  her  first  exhibition  in 
post-war  Germany,  it  seems 
there  is  little  respite  here 
from  history. 

Hitler’s  Willing  Execution- 
ers struck  a chord  with 
younger  Germans,  who  found 
the  work  refreshingly 
straightforward  in  Its  dra- 
matic recounting  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Holocaust,  while 
older  critics  found  it  simplis- 
tic, poorly  researched  and 
derivative. 


Cosmonauts  fix 
Mir  power  cut 


Jamas  Meek  In  Mir  Mteaton 
Control,  Korolyov 


A SCREWDRIVER,  a nap- 
kin and  a steady  stream 
of  mocking  banter  with 
his  astronaut  colleague  from 
Lincolnshire  enabled  the  nov- 
ice Mir  cosmonaut  Pavel  Vin- 


radio  silence.  Shortly  after 
?J30pm  local  time,  the  station 
flew  back  into  range.  “How’s 
it  going?”  asked  ground 
control. 

"We  opened  it,”  came  the 
answer.  “We  went  in.  we’re 
working.” 

There  had  been  fears  that 
toxic  substances  or  shards  of 


ogradov  to  complete  one  of  metal  released  by  the  colli- 
the  toughest  repair  jobs  in  the  slon  conoid  be  flying  around 


history  of  space  exploration 
yesterday. 


inside  Spektr,  making  it  dan- 
gerous for  the  cosmonauts  in 


Working  in  a vacuum  in  a I their  easily  ripped  suits. 


cumbersome  suit  never 
designed  for  enclosed  spaces, 


Instead,  an  eerie  scene 
greeted  Mr  Vinogradov  as  he 


it  took  Flight  Engineer  Vino-  floated  through  the  hatch, 
gradov,  helped  by  Command-  “Everything's  in  perfect 


er  Anatoly  Solovyov,  less 
than  two  hours  to  reconnect 


order,”  he  said  with  surprise. 
“But  there  are  some  crystals 


Pope’s  graveside 
prayers  decried 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Porte 


11  power  cables  inside  MIT’s  flying  around;  they  look  a hit 
crash-damaged  Spektr  mod-  like  soap.  Michael  [Foale]  is 


ule,  restoring  vital  power  to 
the  space  station  and  a little 
lost  confidence  in  Russia's 
cosmic  destiny. 


‘Can  you  hear 
some  ticking?9 
— That’s  my 
alarm  clock’ 


Earlier  in  the "Tjiay  it  had 
seemed  the  oft-postponed  job 


saying  it’s  probably  his 
shampoo.” 

In  the  emergency  sealLng- 
off  of  Spektr.  in  June,  when 
the  crew  came  dose  to  aban- 
doning Mir  altogether,  Mr 
Foale  lost  most  of  his  per- 
sonal possessions. 

Despite  the  violence  of  the 
collision,  which  punched  a 
hole  through  the  module’s 
thin  skin,  fans  and  pumps 
were  still  working  in  the  dark 
airlessness,  within.  "Every- 
g^sh^ming.”  Mr  Vmo-_ 

“That's.  wonderful  news,” 


fri  batten,  in  northern  Paris 
this  morning.  Feminists, 
groups  representing  the 
poor  and  homeless,  gays 
and  anti-racism  organisa- 
tions will  form  a human 
chain  around  the  church  of 
Saint  Bernard.  Three  hun- 
dred African  immigrants 
seeking  sanctuary  In  the 
church  were  expelled  from 
France  last  year. 

The  protest  Is  intended  to 
echo  the  22  mile  human 
chain  the  500.000  delegates 
to  the  World  Youth  Days  are 
hoping  to  create  around  the 
Paris  ringroad  tomorrow. 

Earlier  yesterday,  the 
Pope  officiated  at  a cere- 
mony in  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre-Dame,  during  which 
he  beatified  a pioneering 
19th  century  social  activist. 
Frederic  Ozanam. 

The  Pope  pronounced 
Ozanam  “a  blessed  one**  for 


would  be  cancelled,  adding  to  said  ground  control.  “Russian 
the  list  of  blunders  and  break-  equipment  is  Russian  equlp- 


downs  which  has  cursed  the 
geriatric  space  station  for  the 
past  six  months./' 

Tension  was  palpable  at 


meet  even  in  a vacuum  ...  if 
it's  working,  maybe  some- 
one's stowed  away  In  there?” 

•-  After  the  tension  prior  to 


mission  control  near  Moscow  the  opening  of  the  hatch, 
as  the  two  cosmonauts  kitted  there  was  an  enormous  sense 
up  and  then  depressurised  the  of  relief  and  a desire  to  joke 
central  airlock,  ready  to  enter  .on  Mir,  At  one  point,  Mr  Vin- 
Spektr  through  a hatch  which  ogradov  said  to  Solovyov; 
bad  not  been  opened  since  foe  “Can  you  hear?  There’s  a 


module  was  punctured  in  a 
collision  with  a cargo  ship  on 


clock  ticking.” 

“That’s  ray  Alarm  dock," 


June  25.  The  British-born  as-  said  Mr  Foale.  to  laughter  170 
tronaut  Michael  Foale  waited  miles  up  in  space. 


out  foe  repairs  in  the  Soyuz 
escape  capsule. 

There  was  no  video  link  to 
Mir,  only  radio.  With  the  am- 
plified sound  of  the  crew's 


Mr  Vinogradov  used  a nap- 
kin to  mop  up  traces  of  a liq- 
uid he  found  Hosting  through 
the  module.  Xfis  work  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  exdaraa- 


ing  been  badly  fastened.  middle  of  Spekfr.  Mike  has 

Just  as  everything  was  his  children's  mhotos  there 
ready  and  ground  control-  .mid  rm  getting  them.” 
gave  foe  go-ahead  to  proceed,  ‘TH  be  very^happy,”  said 
Mir  began  a long  stretch  of  Mr  Foale.  in- 


breathing rasping  through  ttons  of  “damn!”,  he  had  diffl- 
mission  control,  foe  hatch  cnlty  reaching  foe  power 
opening  was  delayed  once,  cable  joints  with  his  screw- 
over  a problem  with  foe  air-  driver,  and  ■ ground  control- 
lock.  and  fopn  Again  when  Mr  lent  fold  him  to  rest. ... 

Vinogradov’s  left  glove  leaked  *Tm  having  a rest,”  he  pro-  Parisians  take  advantage  of  the  fountains  at  foe  Andre  Citroen  park  to  fight  foe  heat  in  foe 

air  through  a joint,  after  bav-  tested.  'Tm  crawling  into  the  temperatures  soared  to  31C  yesterday 
fog  been  badly  fastened.  middle  of  SfeekfrV  Mike  has 


TV  tower  new  flashpoint  in  Bosnian  Serb  rivalry 


Karen  Ttoleman  In  ' 

Banla  lufca  and  Agencies  . 

AK  METAL  tower  on  foe 
top  of  a wiindswept 
^^Xmountain  :<in  northern 
Bosnia  may  be  fob  next  target 
of -the  growing  international 
campaign  to  repjove  Bosnian 
. Serb  hardliners,  led  by  Rado- 
van Karadzicfrom  power. 
After  taking  key  police 
stations  under -their  control, 
the  -Nato-led  Stabilisation 
Force  (S-For)  and  its  political 
masters  are  looking  - at1  the 
cratral  tel&vMau  -transmit- 


ters for  the  Republika  Srpska, 
which  have  been  beaming  vi- 
olent and  one-sided  propa- 
ganda that  compares  S-For 
with  the  Nazis. 

"Inflammatory,  inaccurate 
and  highly  biased  press 
reporting  is  a key  contributor 
to  a potentially  violent  situa- 
tion-. The  S-For  commander 
will  not  tolerate  foe  use  of 
media  to  encourage  the  vio- 
lence,” the  commander's 

spokesman,  John  Blackely, 
warned  yesterday. 

Access  to  the  lonely  trans- 
mitter 15  miles  from  Banja 
Luka  is  not  easy,  hut  Western 


governments  say  the  Dayton 
accords  give  them  the  power 
to  dose  down  biased  televi- 
sion and  radio  stations. 

!.  Since  the  struggle  intensi- 
fied between  foe  Bosnian 
Serb  president,  Bfljana  Plav- 
sic, and  her  opponents  in 
Pale,  foe  nightly  news  pro- 
gramme  on  the  official  Repub- 
j idea  Srpska.  TV  has  become 
increasingly  unbalanced.  The 
half-hour  bulletin  reports  a 

version  of  the  news  sympa- 
thetic to  the  SDS,  the  Serb 
Democratic  Party  which 
recently  expelled  Ms  Plavsic. 

On  Thursday  it  showed 


images  designed  to  compare 
British  troops  in  Bosnia  with 
Nazis  of  foe  second  world 
war.  Pictures  of  marching 
Nazi  troops  were  blended  into 
footage  of  British  soldiers  pat- 
rolling Banja  Luka  streets. 

The  television  station's 
journalists  in  Banja  Luka 
staged  a silent  protest  yester- 
day. They  said  they  would  no 
longer  feed  their  reports  to 
the  station’s  head  office  in 

Pale  because  of  what  they 
called  distortions  and  primi- 
tive propaganda  But  they 
stopped  short  of  cutting  off 
foe  transmitter. 


The  Bosnian  Serb  army  is 
Increasingly  being  pressed  to 
take  sides.  While  Ms  Plavsic 
met  army  officers  in  Banja 
Luka  yesterday,  a statement 
after  a general  staff  meeting 
In  the  town  of  Bijeljina 
seemed  to  criticise  her.  It  said 
the  army  would  protect  the 
Serb  republic  with  “all  avail- 
able means”. 

“If  individual  actors  in  the 
crisis  should  continue  to  de- 
stabilise and  destroy  the 
state,  the  army  of  foe  Serb 
Republic  shall  no  longer  toler- 
ate and  warn,  but  shall  ... 
undertake  measures  to  defend 


integrity,  sovereignty  and  the 
constitutional  order,”  it  said. 

Ms  Plavsic  appointed  a new 
acting  interior  minister  yes- 
terday to  replace  a hardliner 
who  refused  to  leave.  She 
named  Marko  Pavlc  to 
replace  Dragan  Kijac.  whom 
she  had  earlier  sacked  after 
accusing  him  of  criminal 
activity. 

Carlos  Westendorp,  the  in- 
ternational community’s  rep- 
resentative in  Bosnia,  said  in 
a letter  made  public  earlier 
that  Mr  Kijac  remaining  in 
office  was  a serious  breach  of 
the  Dayton  accords. 
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Hie  Guardian  Saturday  August^  1S9? 


Two  men  complete  the  burial  of  one  of  IQ  Cadiiiqre  from  raHnia*  Panrh  pnp  art  Hiqplay  m%ar  Amariiin,  Taotafc  in  the  land  that  wm  serve  as  their  new  home.  The  cars,  which  were 
buried  nose  down,  were  moved  bv  millionaire  Stanley  Marsh  fW>m  a nearby  fipiH  ty  escape  the  urban  sprawl  which  was  threatening  the  existing  site  photograph:  Hjocoweno 


Paraguay  leader’s  party 
moves  to  impeach  him 


PhD  Gunson 
Latin  America 
Correspondent 


PARAGUAY’S  first 
democratically- 
elected  leader  in  SO 
years  is  threatened 
with  impeachment  in  a move 
orchestrated  by  the  leaders  of 
his  party. 

The  crisis  comes  at  an  em- 
barrassing moment  for  Presi- 
dent Juan  Carlos  Wasmosy. 
who  will  play  host  to  Latin 
American  presidents  from 
member  countries  of  the  Rio 
Group  this  weekend. 

Things  have  been  going 
ftom  bad  to  worse  for  the 
Paraguayan  leader  since  Gen- 
eral Lino  Oviedo  staged  a 
coup  attempt  in  April  last 
year.  A few  months  later,  the 


president’s  supporters  Lost 
control  of  the  ruling  Colorado 
Party  to  the  party  chairman 
Luis  Maria  Argaria,  who  has 
accused  Mr  Wasmosy  of  ob- 
taining the  presidential  can- 
didacy by  fraud. 

Last  week  Mr  Wasmosy 
brought  charges  against  the 
party  leadership  for  “trying 
to  promote  a popular  uprising 
against  the  legally  constituted 
order”. 

His  opponents  retaliated 
with  a unanimous  vote  for  his 
impeachment  and  a threat  to 
expel  him  from  the  party. 
They  accuse  him  of  “a  series 
of  political  crimes  of  extreme 
gravity",  of  which  the  latest 
is  an  alleged  plot  to  use  the 
army  to  impose  his  chosen 
successor  as  the  Colorado 
Party  candidate  in  the  1998 
presidential  election. 


Internal  party  elections  are 
scheduled  for  next  month  and 
Mr  Argana  and  Gen  Oviedo — 
now  retired  from  the  army 
but  cleared  on  charges  at 
rebellion  — are  both  seeking 
the  candidacy. 

Mr  Wasmosy  is  also 
accused  of  involvement  in  a 
$3  min  inn  fraud  and  arms 
trafficking  ring,  as  well  as  im- 
proper use  of  state  property 
and  Fraudulent 

privatisations. 

The  latest  crisis  was 
sparked  by  a government 
takeover  of  two  banks  In 
June,  which  critics  claim  was 
linked  to  attempts  by  Mr  Was- 
mosy*s  business  group  to  buy 
the  Banco  Unidn  at  well  be- 
low its  market  value. 

On  June  30,  the  country's 
trade  and  industry  minister, 
whose  brother  Is  a share- 


holder in  the  Banco  Unifin, 
resigned,  saying  that  “ethical 
reasons"  prevented  him 
remaining  in  the  government 

The  minister  is  reported  to 
have  lost  9750,000  from  Us 
personal  account  as  a result 
of  the  bank  takeover. 

The  Colorado  Party  vice- 
president,  Roberto  Seifert, 
said  Mr  Wasmosy  alone  was 
“responsible  for  the  crisis, 
since  just  like  his  shameless 
group  of  cronies,  he  is  medio- 
cre, useless  and  corrupt”. 

However,  Mr  Wasmosy 
seems  unlikely  to  be  removed 
by  congress,  because  such  a 
move  would  require  a two- 
thirds  majority  in  both 
houses  and  the  opposition 
seems  disinriinpri  to  partici- 
pate in  what  it  sees  as  an  in- 
ternal party  dispute  about  the 

presidential  canilidary- 


Boston  belatedly  adjusts  the  scales 
for  anarchists  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 


Martin  Walker  In  Washington 


SEVENTY  years  to  the 
day  after  their  execu- 
tion for  a murder  they 
may  not  have  committed, 
the  Italian-born  anarchists 
Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolo- 
meo Vanzetti  will  be  hon- 
oured today  in  Boston, 
when  the  mayor.  Thomas 
Menlno,  formally  accepts 
and  dedicates  a memorial 
which  the  city  has  rejected 
three  times  in  the  past. 

At  the  height  of  Ameri- 
ca’s “Red  Scare"  in  1920, 
when  all  foreign  radicals 
were  being  rounded  up  for 
deportation,  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  were  hauled  from 
a bus  in  Brockton.  Massa- 
chusetts. and  charged  with 
the  double  murder  of  a shoe 
factory  paymaster  and  fac- 
tory guard  in  the  course  of 

a robbery. 

They  were  armed  when 
they  were  arrested,  but 
consistently  denied  the  klli- 
Ings  and  the  evidence 
against  them  was  dubious. 
Felix  Frankfurter,  a Har- 
vard law  professor  and 
later  a supreme  court  jus- 


Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  executed  70  years  ago  today,  arriving 
at  the  court  photograph:  cotss-bettmann/upi 


tice,  wrote  a devastating 
critique  of  their  trial  and  of 
Massachusetts  justice,  and 
their  death  sentence  pro- 
voked an  international 
furore. 

Streets  and  a factory 
were  named  after  them  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  they 
were  adopted  by  radicals 
around  the  world.  Protests 
and  appeals  delayed  their 


execution  for  seven  years, 
and  a final  review  of  the 
case  by  the  presidents  of 
Harvard  and  MIT,  which 
concluded  that  they  were 
Indeed  guilty,  was  dis- 
missed as  a class-war  ver- 
dict delivered  by  Boston 
brahmins  against  Italian 
immigrants. 

Mr  Menlno,  the  first  Ital- 
lan-American  elected 


mayor  of  the  traditionally 
Wasp  and  Irish -American 
Boston,  said  yesterday  that 
his  acceptance  of  the  me- 
morial was  “a  statement  by 
the  city  that  these  men  did 
not  receive  a fair  trial”. 

Claiming  to  be  "philo- 
sophical anarchists”,  Sac- 
co, a shoemaker,  and  Van- 
zetti, a fish-seller, 
conducted  themselves  with 
great  dignity  during  the 
triaL  Vanzetti 's  final  state- 
ment, that  he  hoped  his 
death  would  be  “a  tremen- 
dous lesson  to  the  forces  of 
freedom”,  is  incorporated 
in  the  7ft  bronze  bas-relief 
memorial. 

Made  in  1927  by  Gutzun 
Borglum.  the  sculptor  best 
known  for  carving  the  pres- 
idential feces  Into  the  rock 
of  Mount  Rusbmore,  it 
shows  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
feeing  a tilted  scales  of  jus- 
tice. Borglum  carved  it 
when  President  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge  refosed  a stay  of  exe- 
cution on  the  very  day  that 
he  dedicated  the  Mount 
Rushmore  monument. 

Boston  refused  to  accept 
the  sculpture  in  1937,  1947 
and  1957. 


Clinton  and  the 
Heathrow  bus 


THE  fate  of  the 

Whitewater  investiga- 
tion into  President  Clin- 
ton appears  to  hinge  on 
whether  or  not  a bribe  was 
offered  to  an  Arkansas  state 
trooper  on  a British,  bus  head- 
ing from  Leicester  to  Heath- 
row airport. 

It  was  a dramatic  moment. 
The  bus  was  trundling  down 
a country  road  at  2am  when  it 
was  suddenly  overtaken  by  a 
tanri,  headlights  flashing  and 

horn  tooting. 

The  taxi  swerved  in  front  of 
the  bus.  which  stopped.  A pas- 
senger described  as  “an  indi- 
vidual with  connections  to 
thp  f.iinfon  administration” 
nUmhafl  aboard  and  sat  beside 
L.D.  Brown,\a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Arkansas  state 
police  association  and  one- 
time bodyguard  to  Governor 
Clinton. 

In  a letter  from  his  lawyer 
to  the  Whitewater  special 
prosecutor,  Kenneth.  Starr, 
Mr  Brown  claims  he  was  then 
offered  a bribe  of  $100,000 
(£66,000)  and  a Job  in  Moscow 
by  the  White  House  National 
Security  CounciL 
In  return,  he  would  have  to 
change  the  key  part  of  his  tes- 
timony to  the  grand  jury,  de- 
nying that  he  had  heard  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  try  to  obtain  a 
questionable  $300,000  loan  of 
public  funds  for  Susan 
McDougal,  the  wife  of  James 


McDougal  and  the  Clintons' 
partner  in  the  original 
Whitewater  property  venture. 

The  president  has  denied, 
in  videotaped  testimony  on 


rroth  that  he  solicited  such  a 
loan.  Two  convicted  felons. 
James  McDougal  and  a for- 
mer Arkansas  traffic  faourt 
Judge,  David  Tfoig,  claim  he 
did.  For  another  independent 
witness  to  confirm  their  story 
could  open  Mr  Clinton  to  a 
criminal  charge  of  perjury, 
and  possibly  anoftwr  charge 
of  obstructing  justice. 

“My  client  wishes  to  pro- 
vide you  with  sworn  testi- 
mony that  he  has  been  ap- 
proached by  fndiirinals  wife 
connections  to  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration offering  him  a 
large  gun  of  money  in  order 
to  infioence.  his  testimony 
about  Mr  Clinton's  Segal  ac- 
tivities," says  the  Letter  from 
Mr  Brown’s  lawyer,  John 
Thompson  of  Miami,  to  Mr 
Starr,  which  was  published  in 
yesterday’s  Washington 
Times. .. 

“This  would  be  witness 
tampering,  would  it  not?”,  the 
letter  went  on.  • 

Mr  Clinton's  lawyers  and 
spokesmen  for  -Mr  Starr 
refhsed  to  comment  on  the 
claim  yesterday.  But  the  tan- 
gled Whitewater  affair  could 
now  turn  on  the  prospect  of 
US  court  subpoenas  for  the 
drivers  at  a Leicester  taxi  and 
a Heathrow  airport  bus  to 
substantiate  the  2am  drama 
of  the  mysterious  passenger. 


Be  nasty  about  Californian 
oranges  and  face  a libel  suit 


Christopher  Reed 
In  Loe  Angeles 


ATEXAS  cattleman,  Paul 
Engler,  is  suing  Oprah  Win- 
frey for  £4  million  damages 
under  a state  law  which  for- 
bids disparaging  remarks 
about  meat  and  veg.  He  says  a 
food  safety  activist’s  com- 
ments on  her  show  about  mad 
cow  disease  started  a plunge 
in  cattle  prices  and  futures 
which  cost  him  $6.7  billion. 

Texas  is  one  of  13  states  to 
introduce  veggie  libel  laws 
since  the  1989  scare  about  the 
allegedly  carcinogenic  effects 
of  the  pesticide  Alar. 

The  American  Farm 
Bureau  says  they  are  aimed 


at  “irresponsible  environ- 
mental extremists**  who 
“trade  on  people’s  vulnerabil- 
ity about  what  they  eat”. 

Now  California — its  straw- 
berry Income  squashed  by 
$30  million  last  year  after  a 
Texas  health  official  Wamafl 
it  for  an  outbreak  of  the  para- 
sitic disease  cydospora  — is 
gearing  up  for  similar  laws. 

The  outbreak  was  eventu- 
ally traced  to  raspberries 
from  Guatemala,  and  state 
legislators  think  their 
$25  billion  agrlculural  indus- 
try deserves  protection. 

Since  Californian  produce 
goes  all  over  the  world,  it  may 
be  as  well  from  now  on  to  say 
only  sweet  things  about 
Golden  State  oranges. 


Mexico  must  turn  the  screw  on  its  torturers 


Private  view 


Phil  Gunson 

ONE  has  to  hand  it  to 
the  Mexican  police. 
When  It  comes  to 
finding  new  ways  of 
inflicting  pain,  they  are  noth- 
ing If  not  inventive.  Take,  for 
example,  la  plancka  (the 
iron).  Pre-heat  the  metal  floor 
of  a pickup  truck  by  diverting 
the  exhaust  from  the  engine, 
add  a naked,  trussed-up  de- 
tainee or  two.  and  drive 
around  for  a while. 

This  method,  described  in  a 
report  by  a Church-led 
human  rights  group  in  Chia- 
pas. and  said  to  have  been 
used  on  Indigenous  prisoners 
and  an  Argentine  priest,  un- 
doubtedly speeds  up  the  pro- 
cess of  obtaining  confessions 
from  the  innocent 
One  small  drawback  is  that 


it  is  against  the  law  — to  be 
precise,  the  1991  Federal  Law 
for  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment Of  Torture.  But  not  to 
worry.  The  law  is  only  ap- 
plied in  exceptional  cases: 
those  in  which  all  official 
efforts  to  cover  up,  delay  and 
otherwise  obstruct  the  course 
of  justice  have  tailed. 

And  even  when  applied,  the 
law  almost  never  results  in  a 

spread  and  systematic  but  on 
the  increase. 

The  government  tells  a dif- 
ferent story.  Torture,  says  the 
foreign  minister.  Jose  Angel 
Gurria,  has  fallen  to  number 
24  on  the  list  of  human  rights 
violations,  as  measured  by 
the  number  of  complaints  to 
the  CNDH.  Moreover,  the  for- 
eign ministry  claimed  last 

As  for  the  supposed  fell  in 
complaints,  the  CNDH  “fells 
to  alert  the  public  to  the  feet 
that  this  ‘reduction’  stems 
from  foe  formation  of  [state] 
human  rights  commissions, 
and  that  many  torture  com- 
plaints are  now  dealt  with  by 
these  commissions  and  do  not 
form  part  of  the  statistics  pro- 
duced by  the  CNDH”. 

Foreign  human  rights 
workers  have  been  expelled 
from  the  country  an  dubious 
Immigration  charges  and 
their  reports  ttismteaeri  as 
“partial"  and  “distorted". 

Now  however,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Mr  Gurria,  the  au- 
thorities are  adopting  a “new 
attitude",  one  open  to 
criticism. 

In  a cnirit1  lymofmrHiM 

Conviction.  From  1990  until 
May  of  this  year.  Mexico’s 
official  human  rights  com- 
mission (CNDH)  received 
1,405  complaints  of  torture.  So 

Torture  is  not  only  widespread  and 
systematic,  but  on  the  increase’ 

AAA  U OJ/IXU  IA  f wr? 

debate,  here  are  a few  things 
the  government  could  do  to 
convince  the  world  that  this 
new  attitude  is  not  merely  foe 
old  attitude  with  a fresh  pub- 

far only  three  torturers  have 
been  sentenced. 

Earlier  this  month,  a Brit- 
ish academic,  Nigel  Roc&cy, 
the  United  Nations  special 
rapporteur  on  torture,  visited 
Mexico.  His  report  is  not  ex- 
pected for  several  months, 
but  he  will  undoubtedly  con- 
clude — as  have  a host  of 
local  and  international 
human  rights  bodies  — that 
torture  is.  not  only  wide- 

March  in  evidence  to  the  UN 
human  rights  commission  is 
Geneva,  “2^87  puhlic  ser- 
vants have  been  punished  for 
torture-related  crimes”. 

"This  figure  is  false,"  says  a 
report  by  a national  network 
of  human  rights  groups.  The 
figure  actually  refers  to  those 
punished  or  disciplined  in  all 
categories,  not  just  the  one 
concerning  torture. 

Speaking  to  foe  press  after 
Mr  Radley's  visit;  Mr  Gurria 
acknowledged  that  in  the  past 
the  Mexican  government  had 
taken  a “cautious”  attitude  to 
international  human  rights 
monitors.  The  euphemistic 
terminology  refers  to  system- 
atic government  efforts  to 
prevent  the  monitors  carry- 
ing out  their  work,  and  to  cast 
doubt  on  their  objectivity. 

lic  relations  spin. 

First,  it  could  encourage 
foe  forces  of  law  and  order  to 
find  and  punish  the  army  offi- 
cers responsible  for  torturing 
anfl  killing  three  peasants  in 
the.  Chiapas  hamlet  of  More- 
lia in  January  1994,  instead  of 
abetting  the  cover-up. 

Second,  ft  could  require  the 
army  to  respect  the  constitu- 
tion by  halting  the  increas- 
ingly common  detention  and 

torture  of  civilian  suspects  by 
military  personnel. 

Third,  it  could  introduce 
legislation  to  prevent  the 
courts  admitting  in  evidence 
confessions  extracted 
torture.  (More  than  half  of 
Mexican  prisoners  reportedly 
“confess”,  compared  with,  for 
example,  14  per  cent  In 
Spain.) 

In  the  course  of  felling  to 
solve  — at  least  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public — every 
major  assassination  of  the 
past  few  years,  senior  police 
officials  in  Mexico  have  en- 
couraged the  torture  of  all  tout 
the  most  socially  prominent 
of  suspects.  « 

IF  he  is  serious  about  ids 
aft-repeated  commitment  to 
“the  rule  of  law”,  President 
Ernesto  ZedSIo  might  care  to 
reflect  on  the  feet  that  torture 
is  not  merely  a vile  and  inhu- 
man way  to  treat  & prisoner, 
as  a means  of  obtaining  reli- 
able evidence,  it  doesn't  even, 
work. 


News  In  brief 


Winnie 

face  truth  body 

SOUTH  Africans  truth  and  reconciliation  commission  said 


Nelson  Mandela  to  testify  about  suspected  fcumanritfxt?  / 
crimes.  . 

The  commisston’s  deputy  chairman,  AlexBoralne,  said  - 
Winnie  MadikizelstMandela  would  be  questianedabout  several 
fnrittonH,-  In^jdlngfhp  murder  of  a black  VOUfo  Ip  Soweto  ' 
township.  outsideJohannasburg,ln  the 1980s.  - 

In  the  late  1980s,  when  Mr  Mandela  was  in  prison,  she. 
snmjondfidhersdfwife  bodyguards  known  as  the  Mandela /_ 
UnitedFbofoeflrChfo.Thsy»ereacxm3edbyS^^ 
of  spreading  terror,  and  one  was  convicted  of  murdering  Stout 
pie  Sepei,  aged  14.  Mrs  Mandela  herself  was  fined  for  having  7 
kidnapped  the  youth. 

Thfrtnift  ownm|^lnn,whlchwassettmbyMrMandfla.  Is  -~ 
investigating  human  rights  abuses  committed  during  four  de- 
cades of  apartheid! — Reuter,  Cape  Town,  . 


Old  Soviet  missiles  ‘still  vital* 


surefromflifiUhitedStatestodestroymedium-range,nudear- 
capahteSS23  missiles  supphed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  19608. 

The  two  countries,  possibly  piqued  by  Nato's  refusal  to  ccn- 
sider  from  as  candtoafesforntemberehip  hi  foeflrsfc wave  of . 


Eight SS-23  missflebases  were  set  up  in  Bulgaria  and  23  ihfoe 
for-rn^r  in  themid-lS8Qs.  Slovakia  Inherited  six 

bases  when  it  split  with  the  Czech  Republic  In  1992. 

Bachmissfle  has  a range  of  310  miles  and  can  carry  1 tonne  of 
conventional  explosives  ora  nuclear  warhead.  Neither  country 
haft  rrvtrfpar  wqrliflSM'te  atthe  moment. 

Warolrinfffon  nrgU<Mifhflt~fhg  mirefleg  should  have  been  da- 


between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  US.  But  Bulgaria  and  Slovakia 
say  ti»  treaty  doesnot  affect  them  because  they  were  not  signato-. 
riestoit.  ; 

There  are  fears  feat  the  missiles,  now  almost  obsolete,  or 

trim  than,  could  end  up  on  the  international  black 


—Nick  Thorpe,  Budapest 


Massacre  at  Rwandan  camp 

AT  LEAST  107  Tutsi  rdtagees  from  the  former  Zaire were  kilted 
and  30  wounded  in  an  attack  on  a camp  in  Rwanda's  norttewest 
border  regiaaofGisenyi  the  United  Natinnerefagae  agency  said. 

Aspofeeswonran,  Pamela  O'Toole,  said  preliminary  reports 
fmlwrotcd  flho  Tnf»Hs,whn  had  fled  fighting  in  file  Maris! 

region  in  east  Zaire,  nowcafled  Congo,  were  massacred  wife 
machetes  by  unidentified  attackers  late  on Thursday  night  She 
said  Rwandan  government  officials  had  put  the  death  toll  at  120 
and  fogy  believed  focal  cavtiiam  had  bamkfTted 

She  said  the  massacre  alMudende  camp  was  reported  to  the 

UNHCR  by  AdventistRdie£  an  aid  agency  working  in  thecamp. 
About  8^00  other  refugees  fled  the  camp  altar  the  attack,  she  . 
added.—  Reuter,  Geneva.  ■ ■ 


Two  Kenyans  killed  in  refuge 

GUNMEN shot  dead  two  peopteyestetday  ina  raid  on  a church 
compound  south  ofMombasawhlch  offers  reflige  to  displaced 
Kenyans,  taklngthe  death  toflfrom  10  days  of  ethnic  attacks  in 
the  region  to  42. 

Shouting  “Dpcountry  people  must  go",  five  gunmen  and  about 
2D  people  armed  with  machetes  stormed  the  packed  Roman 
CatholicGhurch  compoundatLikani,witnessessaid. 

They  shot  dead  a pan  and  woman  who were  among  5^500 

(BqJamripwylpttiwv  A pnlireman,  among  a ranHngpnt  girarri- 
Ingthe  compound,  was  seriously  wounded  when  he  was  shot  in 
the  mouth. 

“Upcountrypecpte’’  is  nsed  an  the  Indian  Ocean  coast  to  refer 
to  Kenyans  not  native  to  the  region: — LOsoni,  Reuter. 


Town  reveals  war  shame 

AfRENCH  town  hushed  op  for  nxa«  than  50  years  &e  deporta- 
tion of  16  Jewish  children  to  Nazi  death  camps,  local  officials  and 

residents  said  yesterday. 

The  regional  newspaper  LeDauphineLDfere  said  the  children, 
the  youngest  aged  seven,  and  two  adults  were  seized  after  an 
informant  identified  their  hideout  in  the  taamMtfLaMarteBiere, 
dose  to  the  alpine  town  ofVoirm. 

Nane  returned  from.  Auschwitz  and  other  death  camps. 

A student  uncovered  evidence  of  the  March  1944  deportation 
while  investigating wartime  resistance  to  theNazls.  The  mayor  of 
Voiron,  Philippe  Vial,  told  French  radio  he  bad  confirmed  the 
deportation  with  elderly  residents. 

“A  curtain  nf  fflTlpn  nn  thp  (nan  mit  pf shame,” lie 

said. — Reuter,  Grenoble. 


New  Zealander  stays  in  jail 

A2ANZIBAR  court  said  yesterday  that  ft  was  remanding  a New 
Zealand  man  in  custody  after  be  appealed  against  a sentence  of 
two  years  in  jail  and  a whipping. 

Mark  Cummings,  aged  29.  afonner  New  Zealand  army  engi- 


beinghefo  at  Kfllmanljafo  A Judge  safe  Cummings  would  rauain 
to  custody  imtil  Septembers 

His  defence  lawyer.  Ajar  Patel,  has  called the  case  a “comedy  cf 
errors",  and  says  it  should  be  dismissed  because  Cummings  was 
paraded  on  state  tdeviskvn  and  branded  a spy. 

A Western  diplomat  said  Cummings  was  arrested  earlier  this 
month  for  being  In  a restricted  area — a military  camp  and 
electrical  substation  oonnecttngamribartothe  national  power 
grid  on  the  Tanzanian  mainland. — Reuter,  Zanzibar. 


Prime  ministers  at  play 


Prime  ministers  Lionel  Jospin  and  Tony  Blair  enijay  cham- 
pagne in  Satot-Martin-d’Oydes,  where  Mr  Blair  is  an  holi- 
day Jonathan  Steele,  page  23  FwroGRAPwjBWjouPGAijTn&vj 


Gypsies  overwhelm  Toronto 

GYjPSii^frtHn^CzediJtepublfoarrivtogtoT^rcratotodroves 
since  Czech  television  broadcartadocumentery  portraying  Can- 
ada as  a wealthy  country  open  to  immigrants,  lunre  filled  the 
city's shelters,  officials  said.  Np  one  had  been  tumedaway  bet  the 
city's  39  fempy  shelters  were  now  tan,  said  the  director  ofhostel 

services,  JobnJagt  Only  four  roams  werelattinaline  of  motels 
converted  into  hostels.  — AP,  Toronto. 


‘Miracle’  potato  draws  crowds 

THOUSANDSofMhslims  in  India's  remote  north-east  are  queu- 
tag  to  area  sliced  potato  cm  which,  according  to  aloc&l  woman,  the 
words  "Allah"  and ‘Mohammed”  magically  appeared. 

Momina  Ahmed  said  she  was  preparing  lunch  when  she  discov- 
ered fiK  words  written  in  orange  Arabic  lettering.  More  than 
lCWOO  people  have  flocked  to  foelr  house  to  see  the  potato,  her 
husband  said. — AP.GauhatL 
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Anna  Plowden . . . she  said  that  she  was  the  one  in  family  who  liked  glueing  things  together 

Anna  Plowden 
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Keep  the  past  for  the  future 


WE  hope  Stephen  Pry,  40 
tomorrow,  doesn't  mind  being 
for  the  rest  orhis  life  The  Man 
Who  Was  Oscar  Wilde.  The 
new  biopic  of  Wilde,  in  which 
he  stars,  comes  om  in  the 
autumn,  and  everybody  will 
rightly  fall  about  in  admira- 
tion of  bis  loving,  witty  and 

dignified  version  of  Oscar. 

(We  suspect  the  original  hero 
of  the  Aesthetic  Movement 
was  much  more  of  a media 
tart  than  the  grave  worka- 
holic character  Fly  plays.) 

After  which,  Fry's  days  as  a 
Pooh-ish  figure,  quite  a nifty  , 
novelist,  a chap  made  jolly 
prosperous  by  the  writing  of  a 
lot-better-than-serviceable  li- 
bretto for  the  nostalgic  show 
Me  And  My  Girl,  a reasonable 
sort  of  performer  but  so 
terrorised  by  the  repetition  of 
six-nigh  ts-  a-wee  k-onstage 
that  he  famously  did  a runner 
from  the  West  End,  will  be 
pretty  much  over. 

We  guess  that  his  pleas- 
antly self-deprecating  tone 
and  terribly  1927  vocabulary 
will  not  change  much  should 

Today's  birthdays 
Richard  Addis,  editor.  Daily 
Express,  41:  Angela  Barrett, 
children's  book  illustrator, 

42;  Graeme  Bowler,  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Kwik  Save,  60;  Julia 
Drown,  Labour  MP,  35; 

Roger  Greenaway,  popular 
song  composer.  59;  Sir  John 
Hoskyns,  chairman.  Bur- 
tons, Emap,  70;  Richard  Il- 
lingworth, cricketer,  34; 
Commandant  Antbea  Lar- 
ken.  former  director,  WRNS, 

59;  Peter  Lilley,  MP,  former 
Conservative  minister,  54; 

Gary  Mabbutt,  footballer,  36; 
Jim  Murphy,  Labour  MP,  40; 
Dr  Onora  O'Neill,  principal. 
Newnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 56;  Bob  Pebk,  actor, 

52;  John  Rocha,  fashion  de- 
signer, 43:  Willy  Russell, 
author  and  playwright  50: 

Sir  Roy  Strong,  art  historian 
and  critic.  62. 


A 
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he  get  an  Oscar  for  Oscar.  It’s 
more  that  an  unwelcome  mar- 
tyr's crown,  by  proxy,  is 
about  to  settle  on  Fry’s  brow 
because  he  suggests  on  film  so 
well  not  only  how,  but  why, 
Oscar  Wilde  suffered  for  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  l&gtftn-de-sii- 
cle;  how  it  was  thrilling  for 
duchesses  to  read  about  deca- 
dence in  the  Yellow  Book,  but 
as  ever,  quite  unacceptable  to 
society  genuinely  to  love  and 
to  live  with  life's  ambiguities. 


Tomorrow ’s  other  birthdays 
Paul  Barker,  writer  and 
broadcaster.  62;  Liz  Bavldge, 
co-chair.  Women's  National 
Commission,  52;  Donald 
Butcher,  chairman.  United 
Kingdom  Shareholders 
Association,  68;  A S Byatt, 
novelist  61;  Charles  Caus- 
ley.  poet  and  broadcaster,  80; 
Brian  Cotter,  Liberal  Demo- 
crat MP,  59;  Carlo  Curley,  or- 
ganist, 45;  Lord  (Peter)  Gam- 
mer, advertising  guru.  55; 
Jean-Mlchel  Jarre,  com- 
poser, -19;  Georgina  Living- 
ston, landscape  architect,  56; 
Richard  Meale,  composer, 

65;  The  Rt  Rev  Corxnac  Mur- 
phy-O’Connor,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Arundel  and 
Brighton,  65;  Madsen  Plrle, 
president  Adam  Smith  Insti- 
tute, 57;  Sam  Torrance,  . 
golfer,  44;  John  Webb,  rugby 
player,  34. 


Letter 


ANNA  Plowden, 
who  has  died  aged 
59  alter  a long 
battle  against  can- 
cer, was  crucially 
influential  in  the  develop- 
ment and  recognition  of  con- 
servation in  Britain  as  a mod- 
ern profession.  She  was  the 
first  scientifically-trained 
conservator  to  work  in  the 
private  sector.  She  founded, 
in  partnership  with  Peter 
Smith,  what  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  conserva- 
tion smd.  re^ratiOD  compa- 
nies In  the  world.  ~ 

with  a genuine  Interest  ixi 
people,  she  was  a visionary 
with  a passionate  yet  practical 
concern  for  the  moveable  heri- 
tage of  Britain.  A founding 
member  of  the  Conservation  ! 
Committee  of  the  Museums 
and  Galleries  Commission, 
Plowden  was  an  articulate 
champion  of  the  need  for  high 
quality  conservation  educa- 
tion and  training  in  dealing 
with  historic  objects. 

The  decline  in  recent  years 
of  recognition  at  national 
level  of  the  Importance  of  con- 
servation, together  with  com- 
petitive tendering,  caused  her 
anxiety.  She  described  this -as 
a return  to  the  dark  ages 
through  its  undermining  of  a 
vital  principle:  that  quality  of  i 
conservation  should  be  the 
bottom  line  and  not  cost.  She. 


Sir  David  Hopkin 


believed  that  people  had  to  be 
properly  paid  for  their  work, 
and  jobs  lost  on  cost  alone 
might  go  to  organisations 
without  trained  staff 

She  was  straightforward 
and  clear-thinking  with  a 
puckish  sense  of  humour.  In- 
cluding . smiling  one-liners 
used  - as  put-downs  or  a de- 
fence. She  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lard  and  Lady 
Plowden  and  her  close  and 
formidable  family  took  im- 
mense pride  in  her  success.. 
Her  three  siblings  shared  the- 
intellectual  achievtanents  of 
their  parents,  ^ut  Anna  liked 
glufemg  “things  together;  as 
she  said,  and  through  her  ini- 
tiative and  persistence 
entered  a world  where:  she 
could  make.bdr  own  mark. 

She  attended  the  diploma 
course  in  conservation  at 
London  University's  Institute 
of  Archaeology  in  Baghdad,  to 
work  on  the  conservation  and 
restoration  of  the  Nimrod  ivo- 
ries in  the  Iraq  Museum. 

.-In  1965,  she  started  to  work 
as  a freelance  specialising  in 
archaeological  and  fine  art 
objects.  The  partnership  of 
Plowden  & Smith  now  has  a 
staff  of  85  people,  covering  an 
types  of  materials  and  directs. 
She  was  -proud  of  the  firm's 
most  recent  major:  project: 
over  three  years,  it  removed  a 
preservation  chemical  now 
judged  hazardous  to  health 


from  18,000  parchment  rolls 
kept  in  the  House  of  Lords 
recording  acts  of  Parliament 
dating  from  1497.  Plowden  & 
Smith  designed  and  , built  the 
Special  apparatus  needed. 

Anna  and  her  partner 
brought on  ' a group  of 
younger  people.  Including 
conservators,  who  graduated 
through  working  at  the  bench 
and  can  ensure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  business.  In  every- 
one, she  instilled- her  ethical, 
approach  and  the  idea  that 
/"oar  wordispur  bondT. ; 

’ fprToWden  jfras  ati&£ze<r  by  her 
appointment  in  1990  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Victoria  & Al- 
bert Museum,  a position  she 
saJd  that  she  had  always 
dreamt  of  having  without 
ever  expecting  it  She  did  not 
involve  herself  directly  in 
conservation'  matters  there 
(she  was  too  scrupulous), 
i*hnnsing  instead1  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  staff 
at  afl  levels,  particularly  the 
warders  and  their  training 
programmes.  Genuinely 
.loved  In  the  V &A  and  with  a 
wide  knowledge  of  its  work, 
she  was  one  iff  the  trustees 
who  chose  Daniel  Libeskind’s 
design  for  the  new  Boiler- 
house  extension. 

Plowden  joked  that  her 
firm’s  two  royal  warrants 
were  not  enough,  because  she 

wanted  them  all  From  its 
inception  in  1990,  she  was  the 


guiding  light  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Scholarship  Trust 
founded  by  the  Royzd  War- 
rant Headers'  Association  to 
give  grants  to  young  people 
with  talent  and  a commit- 
ment to  their  craft.  A member 
of  the  association's  council, 
she  had  been  elected  its  vice 
president  and  was  due  to  be- 
come president,  only  the 
second-woman  in  its  157  year 
history-  . _ 

Plowden  was  also  generous 
of  time,  and  advice  as  a 
trustee  of  the'Edwairf:  japies 
Inundation;;  \Mere  site  :hiuj 
particular  responsibility  for 
West  Dean  College  and  its 
postgraduate  courses  in  con- . 
serration.  There,  and  also  as  ; 
a member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Textile  Conservation  Cen- 
tre, she  was  as  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  work  as 
of  the  need  to  be  sensibly 
rammgrHfli  and  profession- 
ally disciplined. 

A brilliant  and  natural 
networker  and  a controver- 
sialist with  very  strong  prin- 
ciples (with  whom  you  would 
argue  at  your  peril),  she  still 
lacked  personal  self-esteem. 
She  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
award  of  the  CBE  in  the  1997 
New  Year's  Honours  for  her 
services  to  museums. 

She  was  gravely  ill.  yet  de- 
termined to  recover  and 
amused  by  her  own  predicar 
meat  She  was  taken  by  am- 


bulance from  the  hospital  to 
Buckingham  Palace  where 
she  waited  in  a wheelchair, 
from  which  she  was  able  to 
walk,  with  the  dignity  she 
desired,  to  receive  her  award. 

Plowden  was  widely  trav- 
elled, remarking  that  she  saw 
no  paint  in  leaving  every- 
thing to  her  heirs,  and  had 
friends  from  all  over  the 
world  To  the  alarm  of  many, 
whom  she  laughed  at  as.  cow- 
ards, she  lived  in  Brfxton, 
where  she  relished  being  part 
of  the  community  and  said 
she  was  delighted  that  she 
had  at  last  interested  her 
mother  in  skips. 

Her  direct  approach  also  at- 
tracted her  non-professional 
clients,  with  whom  she  was 


able  to  communicate  her  love 
of  her  subject,  giving  confi- 
dence by  her  personal  atten- 
tion and  by  pointing  out 
where  problems  might  be  ex- 
pected In  fixture. 

Plowden  sometimes  de- 
scribed herself  as  just  a pot- 
mender  and  seemed  unable  to 
appreciate  the  extent  of  her 
own  achievements,  or  how 
powerful  had  been  her  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of 
modem  professional  conser- 
vation. This  is  her  memorial. 

She  never  married 

David  Coomb* 

Anna  Bridge  Plowden,  conser- 
vator. bom  June  18,  1938;  died 
August  21. 1997 


Caroline  Walker  writes:  Your 
obituary  of  Terence  Khushal- 
Singh  (August  16)  brought 
back  memories  of  him  while  I 
was  doing  voluntary  work  In 
India  in  the  1980s.  Attracted 
by  his  claim  that  profits  from 
his  business  went  to  charities, 
I used  North  South  Travel  fre- 
quently during  my  eight-year 
stay  and  always  enjoyed  his 
personal  and  efficient  service. 

He  did  go  to  superhuman 
lengths  to  look  after  his  trav- 
ellers. My  abiding  memory  is 
of  coming  out  of  our  clinic  in  a 
remote  part  of  southern  India 
to  see  an  elderly  man  jumping 
down  off  our  local  bus.  It  was 
Mr  Khushal,  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  find  us  in  our 
dusty  little  village  in  order  to 
say  hello  and  learn  about  our 
work.  I was  astonished  and 
touched. 


Death  Notices 

8MNOLER.  Donald,  aged  68.  T.V.  dlrac- 
(or/preducor.  died  on  Tnuraday  7tfi  August 
■97.  Liz.  Ms  wtta.  and  son*.  Crispin.  Aldan. 
Dickon  and  Luaa  any  so  sony  to  tnooa  <«iio 
do  not  know. 


THOMAS,  on  tem  August  1897  Suddsnly 
nut  pmestufly  RuOi  Thomas  nOa  Dyson  of 
CMcfteBMr  ana  tormoriy  Darting.  Much 


loved  and  missed  by  all  her  laiwif?  and 
blends.  Service  ID  M held  ai  CMcnertor 
Cathedral  on  Thursday  28th  August  at 
| 11 -30am.  Family  floware  only.  Donaflona  lor 
Musicians'  Btnmnaaw  Fund  or  Lotto  Hfll 
Musical  Fasum  Trust  may  bo  sent  and 
enquiries  to  Srioriock  t Son*.  Trellis 
House,  Doridng  RH4  SES.  Tai.  01306  882268 

In  Memoriam 

MRHZA  For  my  daugluor  Maria  Jana, 
"my  heart's  boat  iraasure".  who  (fled,  aged 
ZT,  on  24  August  1984. 

Marriages 

JULIA  FRANKS  A OREO  CLARK  ara 
delighted  to  announce  took  vrsdang  on 
Sunday  24th  August  1887. 

■To  jflaee  wsur  announesmsnt  telephone 
0171  TOW  or  laa  0171  713  4128  bewoen 
Bam  and  3pm  Mon-frl.  


A fair  fighter  in  the  courts 


DAVID  Armand  Hop- 
kin.  who  has  -died 
aged  75,  was  a com- 
plete contrast  to 
other  chief  stipendiary  magis- 
trates who  have  graced  Che 
Bow  Street  bench.  They  were 
sartorially  elegant  Hopkin, 
with  mutton-chop  whiskers, 
wearing  a rumpled  suit  and 
what  appeared  to  be  a hand- ; 
knitted  cardie,  not 
Partly  because  of  his  lack  of 
interest  in  his  appearance  he 
was  known  affectionately,  if 
irreverently,  among  some  of 
his  junior  colleagues,  as  the 
stoker”.  But  he  maintained 
the-  tradition  of  Wndn«s  and 

fairness  towards  defendants. 

: Hopkin,  Who  presented  him- 
selTas  a man  of  the  people  was 
the  son  of  Daniel,  himself  a 

stipendiary  magistrate.  He 
attended  University  College, 
Aberystwyth  and  Corpus 
Christ]  College.  Cambridge. 
He  served  in  the  «nny  from 
1942  to  1947-  Through  his 
mother  he  was  a Brant  Italian 
speaker  and  part  of  his  child- 
hood was  spent  in  Maly.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  In  charge 
organon  prisoners  of  war  ana 
also  acted  as  an  interpreter. 
Called  to  the  Bar  to  l949. 
where  he  was  a 
Gray's  lnn.  he  Joined  the  staff 

of  the  Director  of  Public  Kxe- 

ecutlons  the  next  year.  From 
that  office  he  handled  the 
prosecutions  of Jhe  twpfirea* 

gangster  triala  of  fi»e  l960s.tf 

U»  -Richardson  brothers  and 
Prank  Fraser  In  1965,  and 
three  years 

more  notorious  Kray  Twhis. 
He  was,  says  an  opponent  a 
the  ersu^one  of  the  friendlier 
of  the  DPP’s  men  of  the 

^Howas  appointed  « Metro- 
politan stipendiary 
; .££»  sitting  at  the  old 


Hopkin-  - - *a  finandtierDPP  man  of  the  Krays  period 


T._unn  Court  and  at  invited  m repeat  what  he  had 
said,  trnt  this  timeinltaliaji. 
ait  at  Marl*  Hopkin  may  have  been  diffi- 
Hei  wasap-  culffor  advocates,  particu. 
™i?tfd  chiS‘  stipendiary  larly  those  he  disliked  -Of 
J ?n  i«wo  and  by  the  which  there  were  a wpnber 
K^?5?2iredini992.hehad  — but  any  animosity  he  may 
time  he  reared  ■ have,  held  towards  lawyers 

S Jmedsver  on  to^ 
guided  the  Metropolitan  mag-  defendant 
istrates  through  ® mvmhe  eaoler  who  called 


because,  as  mwihe  gaoler  who  railed 

I is  in  my  court  call . hfe 
^bWt-KxcepUhatiswh^. 
te  tfESed.  Ha  Mr  Y is  in  court  whanyou 
reived  a knighthood  In  1987.  should  call  his  to 

wtfli  a last”  Of  another  advocate,  he 

^oiThe  S -Wl«n  that  nagT  to- 
T^tnr  -their  two  pfwrR  in  my  court  I always 

middle  of  h speech  he  w as  I never  get  past  four. 


: Outside  the  law,  his  inter- 
ests were  fencing,  tennis  and 
boxing.  In  the  1950s,  he  was 
appointed  a member  of  the 
southern  area  of  the  British 
Boxing  Board  of  Control,  in  ; 
the  days  when  the  legendary 
promoter  Jack  Salomons  held 
sway.  Hopkin  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  board  itself 
in  1988,  a position  be  held 
until  1996.  He  became  presi- 
dent in  1991  and  remained  as 
the  board’s  chief  officer,  stni 
taking  a close  interest  In  its 
affairs  until  jus  death.  He.  had 
been  the  board’s  representa- 
tive on  the  European  Beating 
Union  for  20  years  and  was 
the  senior  vice  president  of 
the  World  Boxing  Council. 

He  controlled  meetings  of 
the  board,  where  he  relished 
promoting  heated  discussion, 
with  good  humour.  His  motto 
on  many  occasions  might  well 
have  been:  “Light  the  blue 
touch-paper,  and  retire.” 

In- recent  years,  he  suffered 
from  increasing  fit-health.  He 
had  -both  cancer  of  the  pros- 
trate and  a heart  condition. 
Against  both  illnesses,  he 
battled  with  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  had  conducted  him- 
self throughout  his  life. 

When  he  was  told  in  the 
spring  of -1996  he  had  only  a 
mmith  to  live,  he  successfully 
rallied  his  advisers  to  pre- 
scribe farthertreatmenl  The 
story  that  he  had  been  sent 
home  from  hospital  not  to  die. 
but  for  bad  behaviour,  may  be 
ben  trovoto  but  it  epitomised 
his  spirit 

He  leaves  a wife,  one  son 
and  three  daughters. 

Jam—  Morton 

Sir  David  Armand  Hopkin.  mag- 
istrate. bom  January  10,  1022; 
died  August  21. 1997 
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Next  Saturday,  the  Guardian  features  an  exclusive  interview  with  Norman  Mailer, 
prior  to  the  release  of  his  extraordinary  new  novel  The  Gospel  According  To  The 
Son.  Accompanying  the  interview  will  be  the  first  of  three  exclusive  extracts  from 
the  novel  - an  audacious  first-person  account  of  the  life  and  times  of  Jesus, 
which  could  just  be  the  most  contentious  book  published  in  2000  years. 

Next  Saturday  in  ^Guardian 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Build  a Dome 
that  will  last  ! 

And  put  something  under  it 

FOR  A structure  that’s  not  even  built,  tt«  Millennium 
Dome  has  quite  a knack  for  stirring  up  trouble.  In  the 
infant  life  of  this  government,  the  celebration  site  at 
Greenwich  has  caused  problems  with  alarming  regular- 
ity. This  week  alone  there  was  the  fass  over  the 
German-made  skin  for  the  Dome,  the  subsequent  rift 
between  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister 
without  Portfolio,  yesterday’s  replacement  of  the  cover 
with  US-made  Teflon  coating,  threats  of  a lawsuit  from 
the  discarded  Germans  and  now  word  that  the  fat 
advertising  contract  for  the  project  is  to  go  to  the 
Saatchi  house,  the  team  that  once  worked  so  hard  to 
keep  Labour  out  of  power.  At  the  centre  of  it  all  hovers 
the  self-styled  Merlin  of  the  Millennium,  the  Dome 
Secretary  — Peter  Mandelson. 

His  latest  move  almost  defies  understanding.  It's  as  if 
Mr  Mandelson  cannot  help  himself  rendered  helpless 
by  his  twin  urges  to  generate  ctmtroversy  and  steal  the 
last  shreds  of  Conservative  clothing.  But  yesterday’s 
main  decision  — to  swap  the  original  PVC  top  for 
Teflon-coated  glass  fibre  — is  to  be  applauded.  Some 
will  doubtless  welcome  it  on  xenophobic  grounds, 
relieved  that  a symbol  of  Great  Britain  is  not  to  be 
crafted  by  Goman  hands.  (For  card-carrying  Euro- 
phobes.  American  manufacture  is  somehow  a mtie 
easier  to  bear.)  But  this  is  not  our  reasoning.  Tnctpari 
we  are  pleased  that  a sound  environmental  objection 
has  been  recognised  and  addressed.  Greenpeace  warned 
that  the  PVC  Dome  would  be  a “toxic,  plastic  throw- 
away monster”  and  the  Government  listened.  Tory  talk 
of  U-turns  and  fiascos  is  feeble;  flexibility  can  just  as 
easily  be  a sign  of  an  administration’s  strength  as  of  its 
weakness. 

Our  loudest  cheer,  however,  goes  to  Mr  Mandelson’s 
sudden  realisation  that  the  Millennium  Dome  must  be 
built  to  last  Yesterday  he  spoke  of  creating  an  “endur- 
ing legacy,”  one  which  mil  be  helped  by  the  new 
coating’s  ability  to  survive  for  at  least  25  years  — a full 
decade  longer  than  the  previous  version.  This  is  good 
news,  although  an  indefinite  life-expectancy  for  the 
Dome  would  be  even  better.  Critics  — and  several 
friends — of  the  Millennium  venture  have  long  felt  that 
impermanence  is  its  biggest  flaw,  dare  Short  spoke  for 
many  when  she  worried  that  £750  million  would  be 
wasted  an  a “silly,  temporary  building.”  Now  Mr 
Mandelson  says  he  sympathises  with  that  view.  In 
various  interviews  yesterday,  he  made  it  dear  that  he 
wants  2000  to  stand  alongside  1851  and  1951  as  a year 
which  bequeathes  a lasting  treasure  to  the  nation.  The 
Great  Exhibition  gave  ns  the  Royal  Albert  Ball;  the 
Festival  of  Britain  endowed  the  South  Bank  (the  latter 
supervised  by  the  Dome  Secretary's  grandfather,  Her- 
bert Morrison).  If  the  Millennium  Experience  is  to  be 
the  “grand  gesture”  its  advocates  promise,  its  legacy 
must  consist  of  more  than  fond  memories  of  a long, 
spectacular  party. 

Several  good  ideas  are  around  already,  some  of  them 
floated  yesterday.  A vast  sports  complex,  fitted  out  with 
world-class  facilities  would  delight  minimis  — and 
prepare  the  ground  for  a credible  London  bid  to  host  the 
Olympic  Games.  The  Portfolio-deprived  Minister’s  fur- 
ther suggestion  that  the  Dame  could  be  rolled  up  and 
located  elsewhere  — in  Hartlepool,  perhaps? — also  has 
some  appeal  In  an  instant  it  would  muffle  the  charges 
of  London-centrism  that  have  dogged  the  Greenwich 
project  But  the  idea  smacks  a little  of  gimmickry  and 
seems  at  odds  with  the  more  pressing  need  to  ensure 
the  structure  has  staying  power. 

Now  planners  need  to  move  beyond  the  shape  and 
texture  of  the  Dome  — and  start  thinking  about  what  to 
put  under  it  The  current  plan  is  for  an  exhibition 
looking  forward  to  the  21st  century  and  beyond,  with  a 
special  emphasis  on  technology.  It  may  sound  perverse, 
but  such  a focus  on  the  future  will  date  very  quickly.  As 
any  viewer  of  Flash  Gordon  can  testify,  our  forebears' 
visions  of  tomorrow  can  fast  seem  quaint  and  ridicu- 
lous. (A  rather  dever  exhibition  a few  years  back,  called 
The  Future  Ain’t  What  It  Used  To  Be,  made  one  feed, 
almost  nostalgic  for  the  futures  of  the  past)  The 
Millennium  Experience  should  steer  clear  of  this  trap. 
There  is  still  time  for  truly  imaginative  thinking,  free  of 
technobabble.  There  are  a thousand  years  to  celebrate 
— and  more  than  a thousand  days  to  prepare. 


Footfall  in  the  door 

Doing  the  business  on  language 

A LETTER  to  the  Bookseller  complains  about  the 
relentless  march  of  marketing  jargon  and  especially  the 
term  “drive  footfall”,  as  in:  "We  strive  to  show  booksell- 
ers what  we  are  doing  to  support  them  and  drive  footfall 
into  their  stores”  — words  attributed  to  the  markpting 
manager  of  Addison  Wesley  Longman.  A quick  scan  of 
the  business  pages  in  the  broadsheet  newspapers  would 
have  demonstrated  that  his  cause  is  already  lost  While 
“driving”  footfall  may  be  a new  variation,  footfall  as  a 
marketing  term  is  too  well  established  to  be  sacrificed. 

So  far  the  Oxford  English,  Dictionary  makes  no 
mention  of  it,  retaining  only  the  traditional  meaning 
(the  fell  of  a foot).  But  that  is  certain  to  change:  a space 
will  have  to  be  found  for  it  among  the  foot-lamberts  and 
foot-land-rakers  and  footwarmers  which  derive  from 
the  simple  term  foot  For  already,  footfall  is  well 
established  in  trade  jargon  as  a sort  of  high  street 
equivalent  of  the  show  business  concept,  bottoms  on 
seats.  The  progression  from  a dosed  world  to  general 
use  is  instructive.  At  first,  it  used  to  appear  on  the 
business  pages  of  newspapers  with  explanations  *— 
“what  Is  known  as  footfall”;  then  in  inverted  commas,  a 
mark  of  its  newness;  now  it  appears  in  its  own  right, 
unvarnished.  What  it  means  is  the  use  of  one’s  store  by 
customers  — the  numbers  coming  across  your  thresh- 
old—as  in:  “Eleven  of  the  outlets  are  in  prime  sites  or 
in  town  centres  that  benefit  from  high  customer 
footfall.”  High  footfall  and  you’re  thriving:  low  footfall 
and  you’re  In  real  trouble. 

Well  language  evolves,  and  it's  often  no  bad  thing 
when  a word  transmutes  from  one  world  to  light  up 
another.  And  yet  the  loss  of  a concept  with  romantic 
associations  to  the  grim-faced  world  of  commerce  is 
ominous.  “I  stood  within  the  CSty  disinterred/"  Shelley 
wrote  in  his  Ode  to  Liberty,  “And  heard  the  autumnal 
leaves  like  light  footfalls/  Of  spirits  passing  through  the 
streets;  and  heard/  The  Mountain’s  slumbrous  voice  at 
intervals/  Thrill  though  those  roofless  balls.”  Sad  if  for 
generations  to  come  such  words  should  fafcw  on  conno- 
tations of  throughput  in  retail  outlets. 


Questions  for 
the  House 


PAUL  WALTER  asks  If 
there  will  be  a Suspended 
Labour  conference  (Letters, 
August  21).  There  will  indeed. 
Suspensions  over  serious  aUe- 
ggtkflS  qf  flfohnngsty  arg 
dearly  warranted.  But  the 
crab  and  his  friends  have  bad 


and  members  suspended  with- 
out  any  fishy  business  as  justi- 
fication. To  defend  such  min- 
nows against  the  sharks  who 

now  run  the  Labour  Party  ap- 
parai,  an  organising  meeting 
is  befog  held  in  Conway  HaU 
on  Sunday,  September  14. 

Mike  Davies. 

Defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  Labour  Party, 

24  St  Martins  Drive, 

Leeds  LS73LR. 

I ABOUR'S  firm  action  in 
L_respect  ofTommy  Graham 
contrasts  starkly  with  the 
shameful  inaction  of  John 
Major  in  respect  of  Netl  Ham  11- 

tOP-  'Hianlc  gnndnpa;  Tattnn 

voters  did  tt  for  him.  William 
Hague  should  leam  lessons 

from  Tony  Blair  between  fir- 
ing salvos  at  labour. 

Richard  Gossans. 

Member,  Tatton 
Conservative  Association. 

TjyrtnnTanpj  KnntrfnH, 

Cheshire  WAI6  SB  W. 

1 Jl /TTHsnr.h  an  nverwhp.hn- 

V V lng  majority  in  the  House 
ctf  Commons,  Is  there  any  fur- 
ther need  for  the  practice  of 
pairing  by  Labour  MPs7  If  De- 
nis Skmner  can  refbse,  why 
cant  the  others? 

RG  Jenkins. 

Welbeck  Avenue,  Hove. 

SO  Chris  Smith  says  that  we 
should  concentrate  the 
national  sport  academy  on 
sports  where  we  don't  do  so 
wen,  such  as  running  (Letters, 
August  22).  Hasn’t  he  realised 
we  have  never  won  the  Euro- 
pean Nations  Cup;  haven’t  won 
the  World  Cop  for  31  years,  get 
beaten  by  almost  everyone  at 
cricket  and  are  ndt  feared  as  a 

rugby  nation  anymore,  if  that 
itfptfln  tniHwiHnn  flutfnnr 

most  popular  spectator  sports 

need  help,  what  is? 

Chris  Wright- 
National  Secretary, 
FrtaxfaafToothalL 
38  Green  lane. 

St  Peters,  Brnadstalrs, 
KentCTlOZRR. 


I MaiKMsan  Is  seeking  for 

ttwMTn»mnirtm  TVwtip  lunf 

course  to  put  the  Academy  of 
ante  ft,  pref erably  In- 
cluding txlckeL  But  then 

again,  wvn’W  whmtM  mrf 

life  of  even  25  years  be  long 
enough  fbr  ns  to  notice  a 
difference? 

Thn  Walker. 

8 Perry  Rise, 

London  SE232QL. 


Transport: 

THE  depaty  prime  min-  | EJiJHILBIagreetfa 
ister’a much-tnim.  If  meat  Ina  dean 

peted  launch  of  & I public  transport  syst 
transport  consults-  essential,  what  of  the 


The  princess 
and  the  poet 


THE  depaty  prime  min- 
ister’s much-trum- 
peted launch  of  a 
transport  consulta- 
tion process  concentrated,  al- 
most exclusively,  on  taxing 
road  users  (Prescott  targets 
two-car  culture,  August  22). 
But  the  Government  could 

make  a signfflnant  impact  nn 

traffic  chaos  by  merely  enforc- 
ing the  new  Roads  and 

Streetworks  Act  (1991). 

The  Act  requires  local 
authorities  to  co-ordinate  road 
works  to  ensure,  for  example, 
that  the  same  road  is  not 
repeatedly  dug  up  within  a 
short  period  for  non-emer- 
gency work.  The  current  ab- 
sence of  any  such  programme 

is  making  even  the  shortest 
journey  a nightmare.  My  com- 
pany provides  a private  GP 
call-out  service  and  oar  doc- 
tors frequently  notice  the 
same  road  being  dug  np  three 
or  four  times  in  one  mcnth. 
Some  are  now  using  scooters 
In  order  to  reach  minor  emer- 
gency patients  within  20 
minutes. 

Andrew  Rae  MicCanoe. 
Managing  Director, 

SOS  Doctors  Ltd. 
15BerghemMews, 

Blythe  Road, 

London  W14QHN. 


Health  kicked 

IDONT  know  what  your  cor- 
respondent Robert  Brynin, 
director  ofHNA  Research, 
researches  Into  (Letters, 
August  20)  but  it  obviously 
has  nothing  to  do  with  vita- 
mins or  minerals. 

The  research  upon  which 
the  Government  is  basing  its 

Hiv-irinn  to  limit  ■gttawilwBfi 

to  lOmg  is  over  10  years  old 
and  is  agreed  (even  by  the 
Government)  to  be  seriously 
□awed.  Thousands  of  people 
have  for  years  been  taking 
doses  ofB6  in  doses  from 
lOOmg  to  200mgto  help  with 
PMT  and  reduce  stress— and 
there  have  been  no  cases  of 
any  adverse  effects. 

This  ban  is  the  thin  end  of  a 
very  big  wedge.  We  have  al- 
ready lost  the  use  of  several 
safe  herbs.  Including  com- 
frey,  and  it  looks  as  though 
vitamins  E and  C are  going  to 
be  next 

European  Union  bureau- 
crats in  Brussels  are  cui> 
rently  working  on  ways  to 
limit  our  choice  of  vitamins 
and  minerals,  even  though 
these  are  classified  as  food, 
and  would  not  be  necessary  if 
our  food  was  wholesome  and 
our  environment  was  not  so 
polluted. 

JeffPullan. 

31  Naylor  Avenue, 

Loughborough, 

LeicsLEll2PL. 


i RMfHlLEIagree  that  invest- 
wV  meat  in  a clean,  reliable 
public  transport  system  is 
essential  what  of  the  system 
that  we  currently  have?  In 
Liverpool  over  800  buses  per 
hour  travel  through  the  city 
centre  alone  and  white  many 
bus  operators  are  investing  In 
new  fleets,  there  are  stiQ  those 
running  old  vehicles  which 
chum  out  fumes  and 

pollutants. 

Local  authority  environ- 
mental health  officers  have  no 
power  to  act  and  the  traffic 

commissioners,  with  whom 
the  power  rests,  are  severely 
under-resourced. 

Richard  Corbett. 

MEP  for  Merseyside  West 

5th  Floor, 

P[-ry^nr-«a  ’Ryrhnngp  RnflHing 

8 Victoria  Street, 

Liverpool  L26QG. 

Jk  S A non-car  owning  indi- 
TtTiiiilrtoalaHrnf 

reference  to  the  role  of  the  taxi 
in  the  provision  of  transport  is 
one  of  the  greater  errors.  For 
the  few  trips  where  public 
transport  is  inadequate — 
such  as  heavy  shopping  expe- 
ditions, links  not  provided  by 

public  transport,  night-time 
journeys  through  potentially 
unsafe  areas — taxis  could  fill 


! the  gaps.  However,  because  of 
the  poot  service  that  taxis  pro- 
vide outside  the  city  centres, 
l^rarefydo.Ioftenwattfor 
a.  taxi  formore  than  30  min- 
utes outside  my  local  super-  .. 
market  where  the  employees 
refase  to  order  me  a minicab 
-and  continue  to  carry  shop- 
ping out  to  the  customer  car 
paries. 

Ann  Fine. 

360d  Finchley  Road, 

London  NWS  TAJ. 

. f^ARLESS  pensioners  jn  . 
%^tbe  village  where  I live 
are  more  than  happy  to  get  the 
bus  into  the  nearest  town,  to 
buy  clothes  and  such  like,  but 
refytotalfy  on  relations  or 
friends  with  cars  to  bring 
home  their  groceries.  To  get 
more  cars  off  the  roads  would 
require  dismantiingofthe  car- 
exploiting  supermarket  net- 
work and  the  reorganisation 
of  food  distribution  on  the 
basis  of  the  very  same  village 
and  corner  shops  which  the 
supermarkets  have  destroyed. 

I don’t  see  the  supermarkets 
doing  it  willingly.  And  I don’t 
see  any  government  forcing 
them  to. 

James  C O’NeHL 
GdJygfe,Penrhyncoch, 
Aberystwyth,  Dyfed  CT 58  3BS. 


I by  displays  of  political  incor- 
rectness suchas  Jonathan 
Freedland  describes  (Wash 
the  dhhes  and  stand  by  your 
man.  August  20).  Ifl  object,  I 

am  seen  as  a humourless  and 
judgmental  feminist  who 

taVpalangiiago  trviHt orally  in 
this  ironic  and  playftil  post- 
modern world. 

But  the  language  we  use  to 
describe  each  other  is  a ser- 
ious business.  ITstich  sent- 
iments are  surfacing  from  the 
shadows  again.  Is  not  the 
Claim  of 1970s*  feminism,  that 
the  personal  is  political,  just 
as  pertinent  today  as  It  was 
then?  Some  of  the  problems  to 
be  tackled  seem,  depressingly, 
to  be  just  the  same  as  they 
ever  were.  " 

Heather  Bmnskefl. 

7 Tyson  Road, 

London  SE233AA. 


I mini-skirts  was  considered 
to  be  liberaterfbut  Jonathan 
Freedland  seems  to  regard 
them  as  same  kind  efthrow- 
back  to  a patriarchial  past  Yet 
in  those  countries  which  are 
the  most  stannehlypatriar-  ■■ 
chiaL  such  as  Saudi  Arabia^ 
women  are  forced  to  cover  up 
from  head  to  toe.  Is  somebody 
miss  ing  something  here? 
JohnBurrldge. 
TrewyddfaRoad, 

Morriston,  Swansea  SAB  7QJL 

I ONATHAN  Freedland  fbr- 
vJ  gets  that  feminism  not  only 
changed  other  people’s  per- 
ceptions of  women,  but  also 
women's  perception  of  them- 
selves. New  sexism  will  hope- 
fully be  greeted  with  the  same 
sarragm  (and  disdain, 
hostility  and  diahritef)  thjrt 
encouraged  it  . 

Rachael  Stevely.  . . 

38  Cedar  Place, 

Aberdeen  AB2S3SZ.1 


Pensions:  howto  bridge  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 


I WHOLEHEARTEDLY  agree 
I with  your  analysis  regarding 
the  increasing  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  pensioners 
(Leader,  August  20).  However, 
your  suggestions  for  the  tatro- 
diirtlmi  of  meana-testing  fails 
to  deal  with  the  realities  of 
means-testing  benefits: 
stigma,  exclusion  and  low 
take-up. 

The  non  means-tested  prin- 
ciple iwflmrtwimmtnl  torftalla. 

tag  the  Weal  of  a collective 
society:  we  aH  pay  in  according 

tofliirmflangandarw  {praran- 

teed  an  adequate  pension  in 
old  age.  Those  who  have  been 
aide  to  secure  a richer  retire- 
ment should  be  taxed  upon 
their  income.  If  their  pensions 
are  reduced,  inversely  means- 
tested,  then  resaxtmentat  hav- 
ing to  contribute  will  be  en- 
couraged. This  leads  to  stigma 
for  those  who  receive  foil  en- ' 
titlement,  exclusion  and  then 
lower  take-up. 

The  answer  is  to  abolish  the 
National  Insurance  upper 
threshold  90  that  we  are  pay- 
ing according  to  our  means. 
Pensioners  do  not  pay 
National  Insurance,  which 
means  that  those  in  work  are 
contributing  towards  their  I 
fature  security  and  those  who  i 


have  retired  do  not  have  to 
pay  again.  This  would  raise  £4 
billion,  which  can  be  used  to 
increase  pensions  in  fixture  In 
line  with  earnings  and  go 
some  way  towards  restoring 
the  loss  of  the  price  index. 

Crispin  Passmore. 

Coventry  Law  Centre, 

The  Bridge,  Broadgate, 
Coventry  CV1 1NG. 

I ET  us  hope  that  when  Har- 
Lriet  Harman  returns  from 
holiday  she  remembers  she  is 
also  Minister  fix-  Women.  If  the 
majority  of  women  are  to  es- 
cape poverty  in  old  age  then  it . 
Is  essential  that  the  state  pro- 
vides a foundation  on  which  to 
build  an  earning-related  sup- 
plement— whether  this  is  a 
“stakeholder”  or  personal  pen- 
sion. Restoring  the  links  be- 
tween earning  and  pensions 
maild  Immediately  hriptlw 

poorest  pensioners  (the  major- 
ity of  whom  are  women)  and 
would  reassure  younger 
women  that  they  win  have  an 
adequate  pension  even  if  they 
spend  periods  with  no  or 
reduced  earnings. 

(Prof)  Hilary  Land. 

Centre  tor  Family  Policy, 
University  ofBristoL 
Bristol  BS81TN. 


AS  you  indicate,  there  are 
/"^advantages  to  a Minimum 
Pension  Guarantee  (MPG). 

However,  a decision  has  to  be *  1 
made  as  to  where  we  would 
want  the  MPG  to  lead.  Should 
it,  for  instance,  be  the  step- 
ping-stone to  a Basic  Citizen’s 
Pension?  Or  should  we  aim  at 
a system  of  targe  ting  where  the 
state  pension  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  better  off;  as 
you  seen  to  desire? 

The  choice  is  between  a sys- 
tem where,  at  the  very  least, 
everyone  stands  upon  a mini- 
mum income  floor,  and  a sys- 
tem where  the  floor  sinks  for 
some  but  not  others. 

I believe  that  the  task  is  not 
simply  to  redistribute  income 
but  to  redistribute  status  by 
building  a new  welfare  system 
upon  an  ethic  of  citizenship. 

The  co-ordination  of  welfare 
reform,  which  you  rightly  call 
tor,  must  taka  this  into  account 
and.  If  it  does,  then  the  logic 
behind  a Citizen's  Income,  for 
pensioners  and  non-pension- 
ers, becomes  stronger  than 
ever. 

(Dr)  Tony  Fitzpatrick. 

Dept  of  Social  Studies, 

Luton  University, 

Park.  Square, 

Luton  LU13JU. 


WOUR  penny-pinching  argu- 
T mentfor  poor  pensioners  to 
be  targeted  is  based  on  the  pre- 
mise that  the  affluent,  south- 
eastern middle  classes  are too 
selfish  to  pay  afewmore  pence 
minccane  tax.  If  you  have  your 
way,  L tike  most  people  in  my 
position,  will  be  reducedto  a 
virtually  worthless  state  pen- 
sion because  I receive  a fairly 
small  additional  retirement 
pension,  for  whk±  I have  al- 
ready contributed. 

TO  argue  tafavour  of target- 
ing wEQl  mean  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  my 
position  win  suffer,  not  merely 
the  so-called  fal-cats. 

Robin  Morris. 

16  Ebrington  Road. 

West  Malvern,  Worcs WR144NL. 

PERHAPS  Jack  Jones 
(Revealed:  radical  plan  for 
state  pensions,  August  20) 
should  remember  that  the 
bonus  was  fixed  In  1972.  Thai 
it  was  a barms.  Worn  the  Gov- 
ernment may  have  it  back 
with  pleasure.  We  will  will- 
tagty  relinquish  the  bag  of 
sweets  and  bunch  ofbananas 
tor  a realistic  pension. 

Cerys  Jones. 

The  Old  Post  Office, 

Melford.  Powys  SY226BZ- 


■pubite transport  However,  ■' 
since  being  relocated  by  my 
employer  (a  university)  to  an 
out-of-tonn  campus,  I face  a 
journey  of  nine  miles,  accessi- 
ble by  public  transport  only 

hy  rat<?h  tog  buses  and  a 

journey  time  of  up  to  two 
hoursJBy  car.  on  congested 
West  Midlands  roads,  it  takes 
40  minutes.  Which  form  of 
transport  would  you  choose, . 
and  when  will  employers  who 
reserve  the  right  to  relocate 
staffanywhere  theychoose,  be 
penalised? 

Marian  Bentley. 

17  Tudor  Crescent 
Wolverhampton, 

West  Midlands  WV24PX.  / 

BRUCE  Watson  (Letters, 
D August  2Q)  believes  that 
transport  subsidy  should  be 
putbehlnd  the user  rather  . . 
than  the  provider/operator.  I 

disagree.  Public  transport 

should  be  taken  back  into  pub- 
lie  ownership  at  °nce  and 
given  the  highest  priority  in 
the  Government's  strategic 

planning 

BobGoodalL 
8 Belmont  Court, 

Belmont  Hill 
St  Albans, 

Herts  AL1IRB- 


A poor  result 

THE  Government's  deter- 
mination to  raise  the  level 
ofGCSE  passes  (Exams  that 
create  an  underdass,  August 
21)  is  unrealistic  without  a 
national  strategy  for  tackling 
under-achievement  and  its 
myriad  canses, which  go  be- 
yond the  school  gates. 

We  need  a minimum  ern- 
phasis  on  the  key  skills  oflit- 
eracy  and  numeracy  and  en- 
hancing the  role  of  vocational 
qualiflcalkms.  Without  post 
thre  intervention,  low  achiev- 
ers will  continue  to  leave 
school  early  without  having 
fheh  potential  folly  realised. 
Annp  Wefnstock. 

77  Whitworth  Street, 
Manchester  Ml  6EZ. 

THE  media  reaction  to 
exam  results  is  mystify- 
ing.  When  A-tevel  results  are 

htghprthan  nmnw^-ftfa  fw 

apparently  evidence  of  falling 
standards.  But  poor  GCSE 
results  are  not  sem  as  the 
result  afhlgher  standards. 
Both  can’t  be  true. 

Bryony  Rudd, 

so  Grove  Avenue, 

Yeovil 

Somerset  BA202BE. 

HAS  anybody  elsenoticed 
this  summer’s  ntastcun- 

ntogTnarkettng  ploy,  namely 
the  decision  to  release  the  new 
Oasis  album  on  the  same  day 
as  the  nation’s  GCSE  results? 
SamHaUlday. 
21FamdonRoad, 

Oxford  OX2  ®T. 


A Country  Diary 


the  Prince  Chadea/Paricer 
Bowles  affair  did  not  see 
through  the  glossy  surface  of 
the  magazine  to  the  political 
agenda  behind  tt(  American 
invader,  August  20).  I believe 
my  own  recent  experience  of 
the  New  Yorker's  treatment  of 
apowaftalrwalwutaiMtiier 
royal  scandal  represents  more 
of  the  reality.  . 

After  accepting  and  paying 
for  the  poem,  My  Sister,- The 
Queen,  which  deals  with  the  . 
sad  life  of  Princess  Margaret, 
the  poetry  editor  of  tee  New 

Yorker  called  to  inform  me 
that  it  was  scheduled  fbr  the 
March  10  issue.  But  later  that 

day,  I received  another  call, 
this  time  from  a fast-checker, 
who  wanted  to  go  over  “a  few 
details”  in  the  poem,  which 
relates  how  Princess  Marga- 
ret had  not  bear  allowed  to 
marry  her  great  love,  Group 
Captain  PeterTownsend,  be- 
cause he  was  divorced.  Tint 

our  source,”  said  the  tact- 
checker  "states  that  it  was  not 
the  Queen  who  prevented  the 
marriage,  as  you  say  in  the 
poem,  but  the  Cabinet.” 

I replied  that  that  was  file 
official  version:  toe  decision 
would  not  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  Queen,  though 
everyone  knew  she  was  be- 
hind it,  since  divorce  had  been 
mraraptabtem  the  royal  fam- 
ily at  that  time.  The  fact- 
checker  said  that  did  not 
square  with  the  account  in  tin 
printed  record.  Would  I be 
willing  to  rewrite  the  poem? 

I patiently  explained  thatl 
was  not  writing  a balanced 
news  story  but  recording  the 
legend.  Poetry  has  alarger 

function.  I suggested  consult- 
ing her  editor,  Tina  Brown, 
who,  as  a Brit, would  know  all 
about  the  Princess  Margaret 
story.  Thai  the  fact-checker 
gave  it  all  away.  "She’s  al- 
ready read  the  poem,”  she 
said,  mklher  totae  txdd  me 
there  was  no  recourse  to 
higher  authority. 

I knew  In  my  heart  that  the 
poem  would  not  appear  in  the 
next  issue,  if  ever,  and  sure 
enough,  when  the  March  10 
issue  came  out,  I saw  that  it 
had  indeed  been  bumped. 

Your  reporter  did  refer  to 
the  inexorahfe  fact-checkers, 
hutperfaapsmy  caseisacau- 
tionarytale  that  gives  a differ- 
ent pltiure  of  the  socalled 
‘‘deUghts  of  working  far  an 
organisation  that  will  put  you 
on  a pedestal” — not 
apparently  if  you  are  a poet 
and  refuse  to  toe  the  line. 
Edward  Field. 

28  Princess  Court, 

Queensway, 

London  W24RB. 

We  da  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
I supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear 


MACHYNLLETH:  A red  kite 
circles  above  our  garden,  ris- 
ing higher  and  higher  until  It 
is  very  small  in  the  sky . It  has 
made  no  effort  whatsoever:  a 
thermal  has  done  it  all  by  pro- 
viding the  bird  with  a sort  of  , 
spiral  staircase.  Watching  the 
lovely  creature  vanish  tag 
into  the  heavens,  my  thoughts 
go  back  50  years.  No  hope  of  a - 
kite  over  our  garden  in  those 
days.  To  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  seeing  one  we  had  to 
go  more  than  30  miles  south 
to  the  country  around  Rhan- 
dirmwyn,  a village  placed  de-  > 
lightfhfly  amongst  tho  oak- 
woods  and  hills  of  the  upper 
Tywi  valley.  Even  there  we 
were  very  locky  If  we  man- 
aged to  get  a glimpse  of  & kite 
because  at  that  time,  although 
an  the  kites  in  Britain  were 
restricted,  to  that  tiny  corner 
cf  Wales,  there  were  probably 
not  more  than  10  pairs  in 
existence. 

It  was  about  then  that  the 
Kite  Committee  took  over 
kheprotection;  and  ova:  the 
years,  despite  frequent  set- 


backs, the  kite  population  has 
increased — imtu  this  year, 
for  the  first  time  in  maybe  180 
years,  kites  have  bred  all  the 
way  from  Carnarfonshlre  to 
Glamorgan,  with  two  pairs 
even  nesting  in  one  of  the 
English  border  counties. 

Many  people — landowners, 
farmers,  shepherds,  foresters, 
conservationists  (both  ama- 
teur and  professional),  and 
other  well-wishers  — have 
contributed  to  the  kite's  suc- 
cess. But  it  remains  a compar- 
atively rare  bird  indeed  for 
protection  and  careftil  study. 
So,  if  you  fed  you  would  like 
to  support  the  conservation 
and  Briiwtiflri  wnrlc  thftf  fa 

still  so  vital,  you  could  be- 
come a Friend  OfThe  Welsh 
Kite  by  sending  £10  (or  more) 
to  the  Welsh  Kite  Trust, 

Stable  Cottage,  Doldowlod, 
Uandrindod  WeELs,  Powys 
LDl  GHG.  There  Is  no  better 
way  of  ensuring  that  the  red 
kite  will  go  on  being  up- 
i wardly  mobile  on  those  very 
nWigtog  fimrmwlR-  . 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


Who  would  want  to  win  the  Booker  Prize? 


Jonathan  King 

| TITLE  did  I realise,  on 
I a wet  holiday  fortnight, 

I when  I had  some  fun 
ft frlng  the  time  by 
scribbling  a short  novel  about 
the  pretensions  of  the  literary 
establishment,  that  the  pomp- 
ous  executives  behind  the 
Booker  Prize  would  grab  the 
opportunity  to  expose  their 
shortcomings  with  such 
rapidity.  Talk  about  proving 
my  point! 

The  Booker  Priae  Winner  is 

about  a middle-aged,  spinster 
writer  of  pulp-fiction 
romances,  who  pens  a story 

under  a pseudonym  and  wins, 
as  the  title  suggests,  the 
Booker  Prize  — to  the  horror 
of  the  red-faced  organisers. 
For  years,  I’ve  watched  un- 


readable works  get  shortlist- 
ed and  dull  books  achieve  the 
award,  and  wondered  why  the 
prestigious  event  is  so  nar- 
row in  its  vision.  Graham 
Greene,  for  me  probably  the  ! 
finest  British  writer  of  recent 
times,  would  never  have  been 
nominated:  I fear  the  judges 
would  have  thought  his  bril- 
liant and  perceptive  observa- 
tions too  parochial  for  them. 

Present  great  British  novel- 
ists, like  John  Le  Carre  and 
Gerald  Seymour,  are  regu- 
larly and  automatically  ig- 
nored, because  their  subject 
matters  — spies,  terrorists, 
kidnaps,  criminals  — are  not 
considered  suitable.  Why  not, 

I wonder?  Seymour’s  recent 
Heart  OfDanger  told  me  more 
about  the  genocide  in  Serhia- 
/Bosnla  than  all  the  news 
reports  and  documentaries 
I’ve  ever  seen.  Le  Carry’s 
Tailor  Of  Panama  is  far  from 
! his  best  work,  but  It’s  a liter- 
ary, intelligent  insight  uuo  a 
bizarre  society. 

These  are  great  writers,  de- 
serving of  praise  and  prizes, 
but  the  names  and  the  books 
in  the  finals  of  the  Booker 
competition  are  nearly  al- 
ways obscure,  worthy,  artis- 


tic, dreary  and  unpopular. 
They  seem  to  require  content 
that  is  politically  correct  and 
religiously  linked.  Chuck  in  a 

few  paraplegics,  Muslims, 
rent  boys,  rape  scenes,  ob- 
scure locations  and  Irish  con- 
nections, and  you  have  a con- 
tender. Indeed,  my  Booker 
Prize  Winner  includes  most  i 
of  these  and  many  other  vital  ^ 
ingredients. 

Fm  not  a very  good  writer, 
hut  my  harmless  little  novel 
pokes  fan  at  the  selection  pro- 
cess in  a mildly  satirical  fash- 
ion. The  Booker  people  would 
have  been  well  advised  to ; 
ignore  it  Instead,  by  trying  to 
ban  ft  and  threatening  injunc-  i 
dons  against  my  publishers, 
they  are  drawing  massive 
media  attention  to  their  stuffy 
and  deluded  atHtodo 

I was  given  a deadline  of 
yesterday  afternoon  to 
change  the  title  or  suffer  seri- 
ous legal  action.  My  response, 
instructing  lawyers  to  con- 
sider injuncting  the  event  it- 
self until  the  courts  have  de- 
cided the  merits  of  the  case, 
can  only  damage  their  image. 
Other  responses  open  to  me 
include  stickering  the  covers 
with  labels  informing  the 


punters  that  “this  is  NOT 
1997  Booker  Prize  Winner  — 
although  it  deserves  to  be”,  or  i 

fftmnglng  the  titip  to  "Hip  ■ 

Book**  Prize  Winner. 

I published  a novel  in  the 
early  1980s  called  Bible  Two.  I 
received  no  legal  threats  from 
God  at  the  time,"  though  r had 
hoped  the  Gideanswould  con- 
sider it  a sequel  and  provide 
all  hotel  rooms  with  copies.  It 
actually  sold  rather  well  and  I 
suspect  The  Booker  Prize 
Winner  could  do  respectably 1 
too,  thanks  to  the  Booker  res- 
ponse. They  should  smite  at 
my  satire  and  shrug  their  cor- 
porate shoulders.  But  there’s 
no  humour  there  and  very  lit- 
tle  ability  to -chuckle. 

The  Booker  people  take 
themselves  desperately  seri- 
ously. Popular  sellers  stand 
no  chance  of  being  crowned 
by  Booker!  The  one-time 
researcher . on  my  BBC-TV 
series  from  the  1980s,  Enter- 
tainment USA. — one  Helen 
Fielding  — has  reigned  atop 
the  book  charts  fbr  months 
with  Bridget  Jones’s  Diary: 
but  her  witty  and  mnchloved 
triumph  would  never  even  be 
considered  as  a Booker  nomi- 
nee. populist  scribes  like 


Stephen  Fry  and  Ben  Elton 
are  ignored.  They  are  consid- 
ered actors  or  eomodtena  — 
not  novelists. 

Yet  unreadable  writers  lfio* 
Salman  Rushdie  — I*ve  never 
vet  managed  to  fTnfeTi  qq»  of 

his  works  — get  acctoimed 
again  and  again.  The  more 
tortured  the  prose,  the  stififer 
the  flow,  the  wordier  .the  vo- 
cabulary, the  more  riwora  the 
writer  seems  to  stand.  Charles 
Dickens  would  have  been 
scorned  by  the  Booker  jadges. 
He  was  far  too  populist  far 
their  constipated values. 

Why  do  we  have  to  suffer 
such  artistic,  censorship?  I 
suspect  it’s  because  the 
Bookor  Prize  is  all  about  busi- 
ness, sponsorship,  brand 
names  and  prestige  and  not 
about  true' quality  or  commer^ 
ciality  or  originality,  imagi- 
nation is  not  rewarded— it  is 
considered  a threat  And  the 
fact  that  mflUftn*  rftftrt  and  ftp- 

preclate  an  author  is 
regarded  not  anfy  with  suspi- 
cion but  with  dismay.  The 
great  unwashed  cannot  surely 
beright?' 

I personally  think  Stephen 
Song  is  an  excellent  novelist 
and  his  recent  chiller.  Desper- 


ation, was  a cracking  and 
scary  read,  far  more  enter- 
taining (and  actually  much 
better)  than  Pat  Barker’s  The 
Ghost  Road,  a Booker  winner. 
Her  tedious  tale  of  the  first 
world  war  ramhled  pleasantly 
on.  and  on  but.  broke  no 

grwnnH  as  Mriurtaimiwnt 

The  Booker  judgesilke  wars. 
The  BngHdh  Patient  .(not  just 
battles,  but-  disfigurement) 
wait  on  to  become  a successful 
film,  but  actually  I-  thought 
even  that  wag  Sand  Encounter 
— Nod  Coward  without  the 
wit,  style  or  hrancur,  and  Noel 
himself  would  never  have  been 
given  a Booker.  - 

Untfl  the  executives  behind 
the  Booker  Prize  accept  that 
populism  is  not  a bad  thing 
and  that  great  writers  can 
also  appeal  to  the  masses,  as 
William  Shakespeare  did, 
theta  award  win  remain  an 
obscure,  minority,  stuffy  and 

flltist  iwtffeftd  wT  fhe 

important  and  significant 
event  it  deserves  to  be. 

Jonathan  King,  the  broadcaster 
and  Impresario,  publishes  a 
music  newsletter,  The  Dp 
Sheet,  wtieo  he  is  not  writing 
novels.  Mark  Lawson  la  away 
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Commentary 


Jonathan 


NO  heavy  talk,  please. 
Ttis  is  a holiday 
lunch.  Absolument. 
When  Tony  Blair  and 
t-ionei  Jospin  sat  down  yester- 
day for  a friendly  that  In  the 
French  south-west,  nothing 
was  meant  to  be  elaborate! 
Neither  the  cuisine  nor  the 
conversation.  Mentioning  la 
bombe  would  have  been  a 
surprise. 

Even  in  a more  formal  set- 
ting. it  was  hardly  likely  to 


have  rame  up.  The  two  Prime 
Ministers  have  n»y>h  to  say 
on  more  urgent  Issues  like  the 
Maastricht  criteria  for  a 
single  currency,  tackling  job- 
lessness, and  the  looming 
Issue  of  what  to  do  p«t 
against  the  defiant  war  criml- , 
nals  of  Bosnia. 

Nuclear  weapons  have  al-  j 
most  dropped  off  the  agenda, 
both  internationally  and  in , 
domestic  politics.  The  Conser- 
vative manifesto  in  Britain  i 
this  spring  did  not  even  refer 
to  them  The  French  election 
campaign  was  equally  silent 
Yet  there  are  major  decisions 
for  both  countries  to  fat-p,  as 
was  signalled  by  this  week's 
revelations  that  the  Clinton 
Administration  is  busy  mod- 
ernising its  nuclear  arsenal  .• 

The  end  of  the  cold,  war 
reduced  the  danger  of  a nu- 
clear conflagration  to  its  low- 
est point  for  decades.  The 


signing  of  a Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT)  last 
year  put  a stop  to  under- 
ground explosions.  Three  nu- 
clear states''"— - Belarus. 

Ukraine,  and  Karalrhgfan  

unilaterally  disarmed.  Three 
other* i-=  South  Africa,  Argen- 
tina, add  renounced 

their  nntik^'ainbhians. 

Bat  this  downward, push  is 
neither  automatic  nor  irre- 
versible. In'two  regions  of  ten-, 
sian,  the Middle  Bast  and  the 
Indian  stifeoontineht,  some 
states  already  have  nuclear 
weapons  which  they  decline 
to  declare'  tame  others  aspire 
to  possess  them:  A sim  ilar  dy- 
namtemay  develop  in  East 
Asia.  The  present  period 
could  therefore  end  either 
way.  It  might  be  merely  a 
breathingspace  before  a new 
nuclear  surge  or,  as  Michael 
Clarke  argued  in  an  authori- 
tative set  of  pre-election 


essays  onBrftish  security  op- 
tions, it  could  be  “a  window  of 
opportunity  which  will  almost 
certainly  never  occur  again”. 

As  declared  nuclear  powers, 
Britain  and  France  have  key 
roles- to  play.  Although  they 
are  committed,  hv<>  all  signa- 
tories of  the  1986  extension  to 
the  Nuclear  Non-proliferation 
Treaty,  to  move  towards  elim- 
inating all  nqfflpfle  weapons, 
the  medhunterm  goal  is  more 
modest  Malcolm  Chalmers, 
another  of  Britain's  indepen- 
dent arme-control  experts, 
eaiia  it  •'marginalisation.".  If 
the  window  of  opportunity 
were  to  slam  shut  through  un- 
expected events  or  a massive 
heightening  of  nuclear  ten- 
sion anywhere  in  the  world, 
the  nuclear  powers  have 

plenty  of  time  to  go  into 
reverse.  But  unless  they  start 
to  reduce  the  role  of  nuclear 
weapons  soon,  they  will  pro- 


vide no  incentive' or  pressure 
for  lesserarmed  states.  They 
will  be  shutting  the  windpw 
themselves.  ' 

The  marginalisation  menu 
contains  several  options.  The 
first  course  could  be  a “no  in- 
crease” commitment  In  oppo- 
sition Labour  took  an  impor- 
tant step  in  fhia  direction  by 
promising  not  to  raise  the 
number  of  warheads  in  the 
British  arsenal  The  commit- 
ment leaves  unanswered 
whether  there  could  be  an  in- 
crease in  their  explosive 
power,  accuracy,  and  target- 
ing possibilities.  These  are 
not  trivial  points.  The  disclo- 
sure that  the  United  States 
may  be  designing  more  paw- . 

erfhl  weapons  in  its  secret  lab- 1 
oratories  runs  counter  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  CTBT.  A “no  in- 
crease, no  modernisation'' 
pledge  could  halt  this. 

Promises  only  carry  weight 
if  there  Is  a chance  to  audit 
them.  The  second  Item  on  the 
menu  must  be  nuclear  trans- 
parency. The  rain Admin- 
istration tried  to  refute  the 
stories  of  its  secret  build-up 
by  claiming  that  no  new 
weapons  were  being  designed. 
They  were  simply  upgrading 
old  ones.  Without  steps 
towards  better  verification 
the  argument  over  modernisa- 
tion and  buildup  will  never 

and. 

Britain,  regrettably,  is  even 
less  open  than  the  United 


States.'  Indeed,  one  of  today's 
paradoxes  is  that  Britain. 

France  and  China  are  ^foject 
to  fewer  controls  than  me  rest 
of  tiie  world.  The  non-ondoar 
states  axe  bound  by  the  in- 
spection rules  of  the  non-pro- 
liferation system-  The  United 


verification  under  their  two 
bilateral  treaties,  known  a* 
Start  Britain,  France,  and 
Chinn  reveal  what  they  do  on 
a purely  voluntary  basis.  Al- 
though France  became  a pa- 
riah two  yeara  ago  when  Pres- 
ident Chirac  launched  his 
underground  nuclear  tests,  he 
rectified  «*»**  when  he  ended 
the  programmes  The  French 


runs  very  deep,  and  it  seems 
determined  to  go  on  building 
up  its  nuclear  arsenal.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a strong  case 
for  trying  to  set  up  a five- 
power -forum  in  which  fcsiipc 
of  transparency,  restraint, 
and  non-proliferation  could  be 
aired.  If  the  other  four  powers 
can  prove  they  are  capping ; 
their  arsenals  and  ending 
their  modernisation,  a di- 
mate may  be  established  In 
which  China  joins  in. 

Two  years  ago  as  Shadow 
Foreign  Secretary  Robin  Cook 
produced  an  excellent  ten- 
pofot  programme  which  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  a nuclear 
weapons  register,  and  said 


There  is  a window  of  opportunity  which 
will  almost  certainly  never  occur  again 


government  now  produces  an 
unnnai  statement  on  the  size 
of  its  nuclear  arsenal. 

British  governments  have 
always  resisted  this,  not  only 
because  of  the  general  White- 
hall tradition  of  secrecy.  Brit- 
ain has  probably  always  had 
fewer  nuclear  bombs  than 
others  fhtnlc.  In  foe  cold  war 
It  was  thought  useful  to  keep 
the  “enemy”  guessing.  With 
no  enemies  left,  this  evasive- 
ness is  counter-productive. 

China,  clearly,  -Is  a major 
problem.  Its  culture  of  secrecy 


Britain  should  open  its  nu- 
clear production  facilities  to 
Inspection.  Since  May  l we 
have  heard  nothing  of  it. 

It  may  just  be  that  the  the 
Government  is  waiting  while 
it  conducts  its  defence  review. 
But  many  of  foe  experts  who 
attended  the  government’s 
two  seminars  on  defence  came 
away  with  the  view  that  the  1 
meetings  were  either  for 
show,  or  that  foe  review 
would  miraculously  end  up  by 
endorsing  the  policies  and 
programmes  already  in  force. 


Defence  Secretary  George 
Robertson’s  public  comments 
have  been  cautious  and  con- 
ventional. and  where  he  has 
taken  wing,  it  has  been  to 
mount  false  arguments  be- 
tween isolationism  and  inter- 
nationalism, or  unilateral  ver- 
sus multilateral,  as  though  we 
are  still  living  in  the  1980s. 

The  nuclear  issue  may  seem 
a low  priority.  Yet  the  frame- 
work for  the  kind  of  “radical 
centrism”  which  Labour  ad- 
vocates in  other  areas  is  al- 
ready In  place.  For  the  first 
time  this  century  Britain 
laces  no  conceivable  external 
threat.  There  Is  no  party  polit- 
ical division  over  nuclear 
weapons.  Marginalising  them 
might  not  save  much  money, 
but  the  Treasury  would  have 
no  reason  to  block  it 

So  no  political  courage  Is 
needed.  All  that  is  required  is 
the  imagination  to  move,  the 
energy  to  overcome  civil  ser- 
vice inertia,  and  a commit- 
ment to  think  things  through 
with  the  astonishing  range  of 
disarmament  expertise  which 
this  country’s  non-govern- 
mental sector  has  to  offer. 


About  Turn,  Forward  March  With 
Europe,  edited  by  Jane  Sharp 
(Institute  tor  Public  Policy 
Research).  British  Nuclear 
Weapons  Policy:  The  Next  Steps, 
by  Malcolm  Chalmers 
(International  Security  irdormatfon 
Service  0171-839-7772) 


Comedy  of  errors  blights  television 


Laurence  Marks  and 
Maurice  Gran  accuse  the 
BBC  of  mismanagement  and 
penny  pinching  - and  suggest  a 
revolutionary  way  of  funding  it  in 
place  of  the  current  licence  fee  & 


PHOTOMONTAGE:  JAMES  MEALING 


T WAS  talent  other 
people’s,  that  made  us 
want  to  be  television 
writers.  The  pleasure 
and  excitement  of , 


hits.  Established  tainnt  -ffntfc 
it  hard,  and  new  talent  finds  it 
almost  impossible,  to  foist  an 
original  idea  on  to  ITV. 

The  BBC  believes  it  must 


watching  comedies  like  For-  maintain  market  share  to  jus- 
ridge,  Fawlty  Towers,  Rising  tiftrthe  licence  fee.  This  forces 


Damp,  HI  Death  Us  Do  Part 
as  well  as  dramas  such  as 
When  The  Boat  Comes  In, 
Cathy  Come  Home,  Boys 
From  The  Black  Stuff,  Pen- 
nies from  Heaven,  Minder . . . 
These  programmes  were  orig- 
inal, audacious,  ahead  of  their 
time.  What  they  had  in  com- 
mon was  they  ' were  written 


the  BBC,  more  and  more,  to 
shadow  ITVs  programming^ 
as  ft  moves  remorselessly 
towards  the  safe,  the  repeti- 
| five,  and  the  cloned.  This  pro- 
cess Is  particularly  noticeable 
in  drama.  If  ITV  has  a vet 
BBC  wants  a vet  If  ITV  has  a 
moody  cop',  BBC  wants  a 
moodier  one.  This  “follow  my 


and  produced  by  people  who  leader”  reflex  is  exacerbated 


cared  passionately  about  get-  by  the  cha 
ting  exhilarating,'  entertain-  drama  de 
ing  ideas 

They  showeamti&tbntelivl-  gtf. 

sion  for  script, wasrespected  chickens.- 
The  writer  pattered.  We  . ;'JTV  heed 
wanted  to  be  part  of  that  - vertisers  n 


by  the  chaos  within  foe  BBC 
drama  department  which 


chickens.  ■■ 

■.'jTV  heeds  to  please  the  ad- 
vertisers more  than  it  needs 


We  wete  also  inspired  by  to  please  the  viewers.  But  if  It 
some  pretty  awfhl  sit-cans,  doesn't  please  the  viewers  the 
mostly  on  ITV,  to  believe  we  advertisers  will  get  upset,  and 
could  do  better.  Who  can  for-  increasingly  will  be  able  to 


-get  Can  We  Get  On  Now 
Hease?,itaam  Service,  That’s 
My  Boy,  Constant  Hot  Water, 
Doctors’  Daughters,  Yus  My 
Dear,  and  of  course  the  inimi- 
table Bottle  Boys,  designed,  so 


take  their  -.campaigns  else- 
where. In  the  long  run  we  will 
find  that  rTV’s  terms  of  trade 
will  subtly-  change  so  that 
only  the  big  ITV  franchise 
holders  will  be  able  to.  afford 


they  say,  by  the  controller  of  to  make  programmes  for  ITV. 
programmes  at  LWT,  with  the  And  . if  the  ITV  big  boys  suo- 


help  of  market  researchers 
and  a powerful  computer.  He 
was  called  John  Birt. 

When  we  set  up  our  own 
production  company,  Alamo, 
in  1989,  we  decided  that  the 
best  place  to  take  our  shows 
would  be  the  BBC,  and  thus 


ceed  in  their  proposals  to 
mage  into  & single  company, 
we  wouldn't  mind  .betting  the 
mat  that  says “Welcome,  inde- 
pendent producers”,  will  get 
lost  In  the  move  to  their  new 
headquarters. 

The  BBC  must  remain  the 


started  our  relationship  -with  most  important  customer  for 
the  corporation.  Our  proposal  talent  Christopher  Bland,  the 
was  simple:  we  will  .supply  chairman  of  the  Boardof  Gov- 
you  with  hit  shows,  you  will  errors,  said  recently  that  the 
allow  us  to  keep  our  rights,  BBCmakes  classic  television-  i 
build  a valuable  , library,  de-  Maybe  they  did— coca.  When 


velop  a proper  business. 

The  first  show  we' gave  the 


we  read  Janies  MacTaggart's 
obituary,  we  realised  just  bow 


BBC  was  Birds  of  a Feather,  free  he  was  inside  the  BBC  to 
an  instant  hit  We  then  gave  make  those  programmes  his 
them  Love  Hurts,  So  You  gut  told  him  were  the  right 
Think  You've  Got  Troubles,,  ones  to  make.  Of  course  great 1 
Wall  of  Silence,  Goodnight  programmes  still  come  out  off 
Sweetheart.  Has  this  string  erf  the  BBC;  but  with  what  pain- 
hits  led  to  our  being  rewarded  fill  and  lengthy  effort!  A de- 
with  better  terms  of  trade  and  cade  to  get  Our  Friends  in  the 
improved  fees?  Well,  right  North  commissioned? 
now  we're  stffl  in  negotiation.  ' 

It's  only  been  eight  years:., . . ... ND  heres  an  ex- 
Today.  the  BBC  may  just  be  ample  from  foe 

starting  to  understand  why  topsy-turvy  world 

we  need  to  hold  on  to  our  BBC  drama.  A 

riehts.  But  their  attitude  to  OF-  Mfew  years  ago,  we 
imiependent  producers  came  u*  - «th 


AND  here's  an  ex- 
ample from  the 
topsy-turvy  world 
of  BBC  drama.  A 
few  years  ago,  we 
came”  up  - with  an  off-beat 


essentially  patronis-  series.  Just  what  the  BBC  was 

forThelTSS r?idinsa£  looking,  for.  -We  patched  tt  to 

SSntim  te  font  if  they  fund ' the  BBC1  Controller,  Jon* 

thev  should  than  Powell, -and  his  Head  of 
your  produefomfoeysnomo  __ 


• t WZ  -rhp7«fll  Drama  Series,  Peter  Cregeen. 

I LS  "j*  SShKsre  Of  a left  foe  BBC.  So  we  pitched  it 

I*-  idea  that  we  produces  Raid  of  Drama 


idea  nwn  it  and  to  the  new  Head  of  Drama 

bSid  tite  Seri®,  Michael  Wearing  who 
J”  for  said  he  loved  it  and  wanted  to 

fees  — the  wages  niake  it  But  then  Michael  got 

certain  mowed  on,  so  we  pitched  it  to 
Yes,  wave  gained  ceram  _ raniacement,  Nick  Elliott 
benefits  from  our  Nlck^to?^ch  like  it  Then 

with  the  BBC.  But  we  are  __  ^ to  him,  and  said  we 
fighting  for  the  right  to  own  j,  Jason,  so  then 

and  distrtbnteour  twn  shows.  it  aSfoen  Mr 

Fighting  not  tdhavetodeCdt  a*  to  for  ^ 

finance  our  productions,  fer  piarttin  We  waited  a while 
beyond  the  amount  we^could  Pfcgth^w  a polnted  a 

evo- recoup.  Arguing  to  gaw  ^ seri^ Chris 

the  sante  on-screen  promotion  __  ^^adoredour  script, 
that  In-house  sho?ra  revive.  ^T'  . . tot  Ajan  Yerrtob. 

And  we  shall  <xrMrm  jo  was  really 

make  nuisances  looking  for  was  a half-hour  , 

because  we  have  this  quaint  havlne  suddenly  been 

idea  that  creative  talent  hla 

should  be  yarded  feiriy.  i^t 

and  treated  with  we  reluctantly  agreed  our 

Meanwhile,  both  BBC  and  ^minutes. 


drama,  haying  suddenly  been 

left  with  a hole,  in  his 
schedules.  : 

We  reluctantly  agreed  our . 
could  work  at  80  ptinutes, 


rrv  betray.  ^^3l  trooped  into  Alan 

toI1nLl>0ihf  rrv^^y  Ytotob's  room.  TherejUan. 
and  financially.  At  ITVtney  cx6Sj  about  our 

fell  the  tdent  ^ SS,  and  as  soon  as  the  Dlrec- 

cause  their  want  nwre  of  General,  John  Birt;  gave 

sante  in  drama-  and  diunbe  , £8  million  he’d 

cheap<3i  ‘yfe  promised,  we’d  be  inbustoess- 

place,  of  scripted  fis^  ^nter  happily,  our  feet 

ratament  and  intelligent  sixth- 

documentary.  fiftnp  carpet,  only  to  be  pur- 

A .few  mcyrfol  writers  Mor  w 

and  producers  ^er  ^minding  us  that  oor 

and rewarded  to  convwatton  did  not  coastf- 

as  they  more  or  less  ronfoiue  rnntracL  We  haven't 

to  jrSicate  foeir  previous  tote  * contram. 


pitched  it  since.  Doesn’t  seem 
much  point  really.  No  one  left 
to  pitch  it  to.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  creative  leaders 
within  the  BBC  have  been 
marginalised.  That  is  why  the 
BBC  now  finds  it  so  bard  to 
recruit  and  retain  good  pro- 
duction talent  The  power  the 
creative  staff  once  had  has 
been  usurped  by  legions  of 
lawyers,  accountants,  busi- 
ness-affairs executives,  an<i 
policy-unit  apparatchiks. 
They  now  are  the  gate-keepers 
of  the  BBC. 

Most  of  these  new  gate- , 
keepers  have  no  particular  in- 
terest in  the  programmes.  I 
They  apply  to  the  production  I 
of  television  the  -same  disci- 
pline they  would  apply  to  the 
production  of  biscuits.  AH , 
these  people  have  been 
brought  in  as  part  of  the  at- 
tempt to  run  the  BBC  llfca  a 
proper  business.  But  the  BBC 
is  nota  proper  business:  It  is  a 
public  service  with  a huge 
tax-like  income,  opaque  ac- 
counting methods,  and  more 
Spanish  practices  than  Gen- 
eral Franco.  So  what  we’ve 
got  is  a sort  of  wannabe,  busi- 
ness revolution,  as  If  Trotsky 
had  gone  to  Harvard  Business 
School  and  understood  exact- 
ly half  the  lectures.  Out  pour 
increasingly  pretentious  and 
irrelevant  mission  state- 
ments;  such  as  would  do  jus- 
tice to  an  Orwellian  Ministry 
of  Culture.  Few  of  the  gate- 
keepers are  naturally  sympa- 
thetic to  the  messy  mimm  of 
the  creative  talent  They  se- 
cretly think;  “what  is  talent 
except  a kind  of  luck?”  Some 
people  are  good  at  writing 
plays  or  devising  documenta- 
ries, others  are  better  at  mak- 
ing sure  the  production 
doesn't  run  over  budget,  or 
ensuring  that  no  one  forgets 
to  hang  on  to  the  Australasian 
game-show  rights.  Why 
should  we  kow-tow  to  the  tal- 
ent they  wonder,  who  often 
don't  have  anything  like  as 
many  0 levels? 

If  all  else  fells,  thu  gate- 
keepers can  always  accuse  the 
talent  of  being  greedy.  It 
worked  for  decades  in  profes- 
sional sport  where  dedicated 
athletes  who  trained  for  five 
hours  a day  were  lorded  over 
by  fat  men  in  public-school 
blazers,  who  once  came 
second  in  the  sack  race.  But 
times  have  changed.  Now  the 
sporting  talent  calls  the  shots 
and  shares  the  profits. 

Television  must  change  too. 
Let  us  remind  the  lawyers, 
accountants,  planners  and 
consultants  that  they  only 
have  jobs-  courtesy  of  us,  the 
creative  community.  How 
much  longer  do  the  compa- 
nies expect  to  hold  on  to  our 
talent  when  from  all  our  per- 
spectives it  seems  to  be  so 
undervalued?.  How  many 
■times ;are  we  prepared  to  let 
these  people  shit  on  us  before 
we  decide  we  don’t  want  to  go 
back  for  any  more?  Particu- 
larly as  all  the  time  they  are 
defecating,-  they  still  seem  to 

think  they  have  the  right  to 
control  the  copyright  of  inde- 
pendent production.  Why? 

ITV  has  almost  given  up 
the  business  of  directly 
employing  and  training 
staff:  The  BBC  has  con- 
tinually betrayed  its  in- 
house  talent'  through  a 
remorseless  process  of  ca- 
sualisation.  That’s  why  the 
broadcasters  have  forfeited 
their  moral  right  to  own  the 
fruits  of  our  intellect . and 
labour.  All  this  points  us 
towards. a blindingly  Obvious 
conclusion:  we  are  not  charg- 
ing the  public  enough  for  our 
programmes.  The  most  impor- 
tant leisure  industry -in  the 
country  is  suffering  from  a 
chronic  underpricing  of  its 
product,  and  unless  we  do 
something  about  it,  it’s  going 
to  get  worse. 

What  we  need  is  a radical 
new  approach.  The  BBC 
licence  fee  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  should  be 
scrapped.  Instead  we  propose 
the  BBC  should  be  financed 
by  a voluntary  subscription, 
set  at  a level  that  will  allow 
the  BBC  to  start  malting  some 
real  money  while  it  is  still 


comparatively  strong  and 
popular. 

Consider  foe  figures.  In 
1995/96  the  average  person 
spent  nearly  24  hours  watch- 
ing television,  nearly  half  his 
or  her  free  time.  This  average 
person  spends  about  10  hours 
of  his  24  watching  BBC,  for 
which  he  pays,  according  to 
foe  BBC's  own  figures,  about 
50  pence  a week.  Even  the 
Radio  Times  costs  75  pence. 
Isn't  it  about  time  the  BBC 
stopped  selling  itself  short? 
We’d  sell  you  the  new  BBC 
Smartcard  for  £10  a month  — 
36  pence  a day  to  have  foe 
BBC  of  your  dreams! 

A BBC  funded  by  subscrip- 
tion could  be  truly  indepen- 
dent truly  innovative,  a real 
public  service.  Its  income 
would  increase,  and  it  could  ; 
richly  reward  talent.  It  could 
take  risks,  be  renewed,  excit- 
ing. stimulating. 

The  BBC  should  act  deci- 
sively now,  while  it  can  still 
seize  the  initiative,  and  help 
unleash  all  the  pent-up  frus- 
trated talent  that  exists  inside 
and.  far  more  importantly, 
outside  the  BBC  — the  pro- 
ducers, directors,  writers, 
programme  makers  frustrated 
by  foe  way  their  ideas  and 
creativity  are  often  mis- 
treated. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  a 
rail  revolution  at  the  BBC. 
The  new  BBC  may  not  be  free 
to  air,  but  it  will  be  free  from 
constraint,  free  from  fear,  free 


from  penury.  At  last  new  tal- 
ent will  be  allowed  to  grow. 

Is  this  all  just  the  Irrespon- 
sible fentasy  of  a couple  of 
drug-crazed  comedy  writers? 
Shortly  BBC  spin  doctors  will 
suggest  this  might  be  our 
problem,  more  to  be  pitied 
than  condemned.  Well,  just 
consider  the  music  industry. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  big  re- 
cord companies  owned  virtu- 
ally all  the  studios,  all  the 
producers,  and  tied  up  the 
talent  in  long,  not  overly  gen- 
erous contracts.  Ask  George 
Martin  what  he  earned  for 
producing  all  those  million 
selling  Beatles  albums. 

Then  suddenly  the  produc- 
ers, the  composers,  the  artists 
started  to  realise  that  without 
their  talent,  CBS,  EMI,  Decca. 
were  nothing  more  than 
pressing  plants,  empty 
studios,  and  executive  dining 
rooms.  Today  writer-produc- 
ers record  their  own  songs,  in 
their  own  studios,  keep  the 
bulk  of  the  royalties  and  foe 
publishing,  and  the  record 
companies  compete  to  offer 
■huge  advances  for  the  right  to 
press  and  distribute  their 
product  Have  EMI,  Sony,  Vir- 
gin gone  out  of  business  as  a 
result?  We  don’t  think  so. 

The  difference,  of  course,  is 
that  we  pay  for  records,  but 
give  away  our  favourite  tele- 
vision programmes  for  next  to 
nothing.  We  think  it’s  time 
that  changed,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  creative  talent 


THIS  WEEK’S  MsayisCm,  Lawoca 

I j.  Marks  and  Maurice  Oran,  are 

probably  Britain's  most  auceoaafid 
Wl7  comody  writers.  Tbay  mat  through 
W;,  tbo  J swish  Lads  Brigado  in  north 

\ * S/  London,  and  hav*  skieo  worfcod 

1 \ I ti  together  on  television  prograramos 

rang  u*g  from  Tho  Now  Statesman  to 
Birds  off  a Foatbor.  This  is  an  edited  version  of  the  22nd  Jatnos 
MacTaggart  Memorial  Loctnre,  daUvorod  yesterday  at 
tfaa  Okiardian  Edinburgh  International  Television  Festival 


SHE  HAS  NOWHERE 
LEFJ  TO  TURN. 


- I 


PLEASE  DON’T  TURN 
THE  PAGE 

You  could  be  Tserlng's  last  hope.  She  has  little 
or  no  food  to  eat,  and  lives  in  a tiny,  Insanitary 
mud  shack.  Without  help  soon  she  could  die. 

Yet  by  sponsoring  an  elderly  person  like 
Tserlng  for  Just  £10  a month,  you  could 
provide  the  food,  clotting  and  medicines  they 
need  to  survive. 

In  return,  you'll  receive  regular  reports  on 
your  adopted  grandparent.  For  more  details, 
please  complete  the  form  below. 


7tea,  Pm  interested  in  helping  9n  elderly  person  overseas. 
Please  send  ms  details. 

Ur  < Mrs  i 2Use  I Us 

Address  f 


Postcode TaLWo. 

f Benin*  to  : Helen  Higgs, 

(Adopt  a Granny.  Holp  the  And, 
PBBBPOST.  London  EC  IB  l jy. 

149  Orphan 

AX  0171  253  0253 


Help  the  Aged  f 

Adopt  a Granny  | 

ItagMmdOiMltyjIaZTanM  . 
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10  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Balancing  act  for  BT’s 


■The  Guardian  Saturday  August  23 1997 


A Japanese  deal  could 
make  Sir  Peter  Bonfield 
secure  enough to 
dispense  with  his  trusty 
Samurai  sword.  But  first 
this  beleaguered  chief 
must  deliver  the  goods 
in  the  IIS  and  Europe. 
NICHOLAS  BANNISTER 
assesses  the  task. 


Reputations 


JUST  20  months  after 
taking  over  as  chief 
executive  of  British 
Telecom,  Sir  Peter 
Bonfield  Is  fighting 
to  save  his  reputa- 
tion. The  near  collapse  of 
BT’s  multi-b  Qlion-po and  bid 
for  its  American  partner, 
MCI,  had  institutional  share- 
holders baying  for  his  blood. 

Yesterday's  news  that  BT 
had  negotiated  more  favour- 
able terms  following  MCTs 
surprise  profits  warning  last 
month  will  take  some  of  the 
pressure  off  Sir  Peter.  But  he 
is  for  from  out  of  the  woods. 
He  has  to  ensure  that  the  bid 
delivers  all  that  was  prom- 
ised, including  a much  better 
performance  by  MCL 
When  Sir  Peter  joined  BT  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year,  he 
was  billed  as  the  man  capable 
of  running  a telecom  business' 
being  reshaped  by  new  tech- 
nologies and  new  interna- 
tional alliances. 

Four  months  after  taking 
over,  he  saw  BTs  ambitious 
attempt  to  expand  In  the  Far 
East  crumble  as  it  was  unable 
to  agree  a £23  bfHioa  merger 
with  Cable  & Wireless,  the 
owner  of  Hong  Kong  Telecom. 

Then  BTs  attempt  to  con- 
solidate its  position  in  North 
America  by  buying  80  per 
cent  of  MCI  ran  into  unex- 
pected problems. 

A fanner  close  colleague  of 
Sir  Peter  is  in  no  doubt  about 
what  happened  at  MCI. 


Sir  Peter  Bonfield  is  not  yet 
out  of  the  woods 

PHOTOGRAPH:  KJPPA  MATTHEWS 

“Some  bastard  has  not  told 
him  what  was  going  on.  and 
Peter  Is  too  much  of  a gentle- 
man to  throw  him  to  the 
dogs,"  be  said. 

The  City  Institutions  have 
started  a witch-hunt  against 
him  and.  If  they  succeed  in 
getting  rid  of  him,  British  in- 
dustry will  be  the  poorer  for 
it  It  will  act  against  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  long  run  be- 
cause it  will  make  business- 
men of  Peter's  calibre  risk- 
averse.'* 

Sir  Peter  himself  is  cer- 
tainly not  risk-averse.  He  was 
not  an  obvious  choice  as  chief 
executive  of  BT.  He  was  not  a 
telecoms  man,  he  had  not 
been  chief  executive  of  a 
quoted  company,  and  he  had 
a laid-back  humorous  manner 
seemingly  at  odds  with  that  of 
BTs  suave  chairman.  Sir  Iain 
Vallance. 

Even  his  then  Japanese 
bosses  recognised  the 
struggle  that  faced  him.  When 
he  left  ICL  they  presented 
him  with  a Samurai  sword 
and  helmet  which,  they  said, 
represented  the  warrior  qual- 
ities he  would  need. 

Yet  within  a few  months  Of 
joining  the  company,  he  was 
backing  its  biggest  gamble  to 
date,  the  then  £12  billion  bid 
for  MCI  — the  biggest  bid  in 
British  corporate  history. 

So  why  was  he  caught  out 
by  MCTs  unexpected  revela- 
tlon  last  month  that  it  ex-  \ 
pected  to  lose  $800  million  1 


(£500  million)  this  year  and 
more  next  on  its  attempt  to 
break  into  the  US  local  phone 
market?  After  ail.  he  was  on 
the  MCI  board  as  a non-execu- 
tive director. 

The  answer  probably  lies  in 
Sir  Peter’s  attitude  towards 
people.  He  is  convinced  that  a 
company's  most  valuable  as- 
sets are  its  people,  and  he  has 
a reputation  for  trusting  his 
staff.  At  ICL  he  picked  his 
people  and  then  delegated.  He 
trusted  them  and  they  him. 
As  a result,  he  was  able  to 
carry  ICL  through  the  diffi- 
cult transition 
from  hardware 
manufacturer 
to  service  pro- 
vider. 

In  the  pro- 
cess he  won 
the  trust  of  his 
Japanese  mas- 
ters at  Fujitsu, 
which  owns  80  per  cent  of  the 
ICL  shares.  ICL  never  recov- 
ered the  strength  to  refloat  on 
the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
but  it  was  profitable  through- 
out Sir  Peter’s  reign  as  chief 
executive. 

His  colleagues  there  credit 
him  with  helping  the  Japa- 
nese to  understand  Europe, 
and  persuading  them  to  co-op- 
erate with  rather  than  fight 
it.  Sir  Peter  himself  is  very 
much  a European,  and  was 
one  of  the  small  team  chosen 
by  Martin  Bangemann  to  pro- 
duce a report  for  the  Euro- 


pean Commission  on  the  in- 
formation superhighway. 

“He  has  a powerful  intellect 
hidden  by  a smile.”  said  a for- 
mer colleague.  “He  is  sharp, 
clever  and  has  a way  of  encap- 
sulating something  very  com- 
plex into  simple  wards. 

“He  is  a doer,  he  makes 
things  happen.  That's  his 
style  of  leadership.  But  be- 
hind the  smile  Is  a steely, 
competent,  cold,  calculating 
person  who  can  be  very  ad- 
versarial. He  does  not  suffer 
fools  at  alL" 

A senior  BT  executive  said 


some  temper,  while  another 
ICL  colleague  said;  “Sir  Peter 
is  not  the  sort  of  person  you 
go  down  a dark  alley  with  to 
have  an  argument  without 
running  the  risk  of  coming 
out  intellectually  cashed.” 

Sir  Peter,  who  was  knight- 
ed in  1996  after  be  took  the 
reins  at  BT,  is  not  a typical 
establishment  figure  with  an 
Oxbridge  background.  He  was 
born  in  Letchworth,  Hertford- 
shire, in  1944.  Although  com- 
ing from  a Protestant  family. 


he  went  to  a convent  school 
before  going  on  to  Hitch  in 
Boys  Grammar.  He  graduated 
from  Loughborough  Universi- 
ty In  1966  with  an  honours 
degree  in  engineering. 

He  began  his  career  with 
Texas  Instruments,  working 
on  both  the  semiconductor 
and  computer  sides  of  the 
business  in  Europe,  the  US 
and  the  Far  East,  before  be- ; 
coming  a US-based  divisional 
director  in  1974. 

He  became  a director  of, 
ICL,  once  the  white  hope  of ; 
Britain's  computer  industry. 


in  1981  when  the  company 
was  in  a parlous  state.  He 
took  over  as  maruiging  direc- 
tor in  1984  and  became  chief 
executive  when  the  company 
was  taken  over  later  that  year 
by  electronics  group  STC. 

He  joined  the  board  of  STC 
in  1985,  becoming  deputy 
chief  executive  from  1987  to 
1990-  The  merger  logic  was 
ahead  of  its  time  and  and  the 
combination  stumbled.  Sir 
Peter  took  a lot  of  flak  when 
STC  then  sold  80  per  cent  of 
ICL  to  the  Japanese  computer 
group  Fujitsu,  but  the  deal 


helped  stabilise  the  British 
computer  group  and  gave  it 

much-needed  credibility. 

When  he  joined  BT  at  Hie 
beginning  of  1996,  the  group 
was  going  through  a rough 
patch,  in  its  negotiations  with 
Don  Croickshank,  director 
general  of  Ofte!  over  its  com- 
ing price  review. . 

Conventional  wisdom  at  the 
time  cast  .chairman  Sir  lain 
Vallance  as  Mr  Nice,  keeping 
the  City  and  shareholders 
happy,  and  Sir  Peter  as  Mr 
Nasty,  playing  it  tough  with 
OfieL  Same  claimed  that  Sir 
Peter’s 
arrival  at 
BT  drew  a 
line  under 
the  group's 
deteriorat- 
ing relation- 
ship with  its 
regulator. 
But  OfteTs 
relationship  with  the  previ- 
ous regime  was  not  as  bad  as 
had  been  portrayed,  and  in- 
siders claim  Mr  Cruick- 
shank’s  relationship  with  Sir 
Peter  is  just  “professional, 
grown-up  and  hard-fought”. 

Since  joining  BT,  Sir  Peter 
has  kept  up  his  habit  of  work- 
ing punishingly  long  hours, 
though  he  does  not  expect 
those  about  him  to  match 
them.  AH  he  requires  is  that 
they  deliver  what  they  have 
promised  to  do. 

Ihmng  the  week  he  stays  in 
Westminster  and  tends  to 


The  City  institutions  have  started  a witch-hunt 
against  him  and,  if  they  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  him, 
British  industry  will  be  the  poorer  for  it.1 


Sir  Peter  was  not  a man  to  he 
crossed  because  of  his  fear- 


start his  day  with  a run  in  the 
park.  Parti®  at  his  Shepper- 
ton  home  are  legendary,  as  is 
his  enthusiasm  for  rock  gui- 
tarist frie  Clapton. 

Colleagues  at  BT  described 
his  arrival  as'  a breath,  of 
fresh  air.  “He  is  very  bouncy 
and  never  seems  to  be  Cased 
by  anything,”  said- one.  “He 
has  a very  good  rapport  .with 

ingn^t^^^tem  getcm  and 
do  their  jobs.” 

BT  is  hoping  that  Sir  Pe- 
ter’s Japanese  connections 
and  experience  can  deliver 
them  the  gem  that  would  com- 
plete the  group's  global  strat- 
egy — an  alliance  with  NTT, 
Japan’s  domestic  telecom 
group  and  the  world's  largest 

He  has  admitted  that  NTT 
would  be  BTs  preferred  part- 
ner In  the  Far  East  but  he 
knows  that  many  other  tele- 
com groups  with  global  ambi- 
tions are  beating  a path  to 
that  particular  door. 

If  he  can  pull  off  the  MCI 
deal  and  negotiate  a deal  with 
NTT,  Sir  Peter  will  have 
pulled  off  a double  which  will 
have  the  institutions  purring, 
even  if  be  has  to  share  the 
glory  with  Sir  Iain. 

Such  deals  only  create  the. 
right  strategic  framework, 
however.  The  harder  task  fee- 
ing Sir  Peter  is  to  use  that 
framework  to  create  added 
shareholder  value. 

Once  the  MCI  issue  is  out  of , 
the  way,  the  big  task  feeing 


BT  is  to  hnfld  on  the  series  of 
joint  ventures  it  has  estab- 
lished in  Europe  to  bid  for  li- 
cences to  challenge  incum- 
bent telecom  suppliers  as 
competition  js  introduced. 

The  leading  EU  nations 
have  agreed  that  their  tele- 
com markets  will  be  folly 
opened  to  competition  by  Jan- 
uary L 1998,  but  few  expect 
market  reality  Win  reflect  the 
theory.  New  entrants  such  as 
BT'  wilT  probably  have  to 
resort  to  legal  action  to  break 
down  the  doors- 

Sir  Peter  will  have  to  tread 
-carefully.  Too  heavy-handed 
an  approach  will  lose  BT 
friends  In  Brussels  and  in  the 
countries  concerned;  one 
which  is  too  soft  will  see  op- 
portunities lost  to  competitors. 

BT  aims  to  be,  with  its  part- 
ners, the  second  telecom  force 
in  the  European  countries  in 
which  it  is  investing.  The 
MCI  deal  would  give  the 
group  access  to  the  world's 
biggest  telecom  market  on  a 
much  larger  scale;  Japan 
would  complete  the  global 
strategy.  At  the  same  time. 
BT  plans  to  introduce  a wide 
range  erf  new  services  made 
possible  by  advanced  technol- 
ogy within  its  networks. 

If  it  all  works.  Sir  Peter’s 
reputation  win  be  bullet-proof 
and  the  MCI  debacle  nothing 
more  than  a bad  dream.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Samurai 
sword  and  helmet  will  remain 
close  at  hand. 


Streets  of  fear  where  death  waits 


Euro 

Eve 


James  Meek 
in  Moscow 

IT  WAS  a normal  sort  of 

business  week  in  St  Pe- 
tersburg. A hanking  off- 
shoot afRussia'a  most 

powerful  conglomerate,  Un- 
exim-MFK.  was  sewing  up 
easy  loans  with  loss-making 
local  newspapers,  brokered  by 
city  halL  Rothmans  was  pre- 
paring to  open  a £50  million 
cigarette  fectory  to  turnout 
52  billion  cigarettes  a year  for 
tiie  Russians.  And  customs 
officials  -were  holding  up  a 
£30  million  joint  venture  with 
Sanyo  and  Mitsui  to  make 
microwave  ovens  In  a former 
rocket  guidance  fectory. 

On  Monday  morning,  Mik- 
hail  Manevich,  the  36-year-old 
head  of  tin  local  state  prop- 
erty committee — the  body 
responsible  for  auctioning  off 
municipal  assets — was  on  his 
way  to  work  in  his  official 
Volvo.  His  wife  was  in  the 
backseat  The  assassin,  an  ex- 
ceptionally skilled  marksman, 
was  waiting  in  a loft  in  a tene- 
ment in  the  heart  of  the  old 
Russian  capital,  just  off 
Nevsky  Prospekt  He  fired 


eight  rounds  from  a Yugoslav 
sniper’s  rifle.  The  ballets 
entered  the  roof  and  rear  win- 
dow of  the  Volvo:  five  of  them 
struck  Manevich,  kflling  him, 
but  neither  his  wife  nor  the 
driver  were  hit. 

Even  by  Russian  standards, 
the  murder  was  grotesque  in 
Its  medculousness.  And  the 
victim  held  an  unusually  high 
position.  A friend  cf  the  alche- 
mist ofRussian  privatisation, 
deputy  premier  Anatoly  Chu- 
bais, his  death  came  on  the 
day  Chubais’s  dose  ally  in 
government.  Boris  Nemtsov, 
declared  that  the  bad  old  days 
of  the  free  market  were  over. 

“We’re  In  a transitional 
phase.”  he  said  in  a newspaper 
interview.  “From  unfettered  . 
semi-bandit  capitalism,  when 
the  rules  are  dictated  by  those 
who  are  trying  to  get  control  of 
state  property,  to  a time  when 
the  rules  are  dictated  by  the 
state.” 

Chubais  must  have  known 
that  Manevich  would  get  no 
sympathy  from  the  country— 
doubly  damned  as  an  instru- 
ment of  a privatisation  pro- 
cess still  seen  as  disreputable, 
and  as  a hitman's  victim.  To 

be  shot  by  acoptract  killer  is. 
in.  the  publics’  eyes,  virtual 
proof  of  complicity  in  murky 
dealings  gone  awry . 

Chubais,  who  is  from  St  Pe- 
tersburg. tried  to  defend  his 
late  friend,  all  the  same,  as  an 
honest  man.  determined  to  fol- 
low the  rule  oflaw.  So  too  did 
foe  recently-elected  governor 
of  the  city,  Vladimir  Yakov- 
lev, aless  tainted  figure  than 
Chuhnte  hinwlf. 

Manevich  was  the  second 
Petersburg  privatisation  offi-  ! 
dal  to  be  murdered  In  two  j 


months  He  will  probably  not 
be  the  last  And  the  thought 
that  he  was  responsible  for 
municipal  property,  rather 
than  the  much  richer  prizes 
controlled  by  the  federal  gov- . 
emrnfgrt,  is  no  cpmfort 

Yet  the  killing  ofManevich 
needn’t  defeat  the  point  Nemt- 
sov made  in  his  interview. 
Catching  hitmen  and  protect- 
ing state  officials,  or  arresting 
corrupt  ones,  is  a Job  for  the 

Interior  ministry,  not  the  dep- 
uty premierresponsihle  for 
natural  monopolies  and  the 
energy  sector.  Nemtsov 
wasn’t  talking  about  the 
naked  lawlessness  of  foe  as- 
sassin. but  about  foe  hidden 
bending  oflaws  by  a hanrifol  of 

enormously  rich  men  to 
nudge  billions  ofpounds 
worth  of  privatised  state  prop- 
erty their  way. 

Much  ofhls  comments  were 
an  angry  attack  on  the  tycoon 
Boris  Berezovsky,  who  claims 
to  have  put  his  extensive 
media  and  industrial  holdings 
in  a blind  trust  during  his  . 
stint  as  a senior  official  In 
president  Boris  Yeltsin's  ad- 
ministration. Nemtsov 
accused  him  of  continuing  to 
run  his  businesses  while 
using  his  access  to  the  presi- 
dent to  farther  his  commer- 
cial Interests,  and  widened  his 
criticism  to  include  the  pow- 
erful businessmen  who  helped 
bankroll  Yeltsin’s  1996  re-elec-  , 
tian  campaign.  i 

“There  are  people  who 
think  they’ve  done  the  govern- 
ment a favour  and  that  the 
state  $honld  pay  them  back  for 
thereat  of their  lives,”  he  said. 

Nnmfruiir  awfl  Ghiihafa  ran 

claim  that  their  approach, 
drawing  a line  between  state 


Cold  killing'. . . Manevich  was  shot  on  the  way' to  work 


and  private  ownership  and  . 
scything  through  the  jungle  of 
privileges  and  flavours  from 
which  a few  businessmen  ben- 
efit. Is  bringing  results. 

The  auction  afa25  percent 
share  In  the  telecoms  giant 
Svyazinvest  brought  the  ex- 
chequer more  money  than  it 
would  have  if  the  government 
had  yielded  to  the  tycoons’ 

pressure  for  a backroom  deal 

Pinning  down  Gazprom  chief 
Bern  Vyakhirev  over  how  he 
runs  the  company  has  brought 
in  more  teves  and  limited  fa  is 
ability  to  run  the  huge  firm  as 
his  private  fiefdom.  Now 
Nemtsov  wants  to  ensure  that . 
the  majority  stakes  foe  gov- 
ernment stiH  owns  in  big 
enterprises  are  properly  used, 
instead  of  letting  minority  pri- 


vate shareholders  run  the 
companies  on  the  cheap. 

Even  assuming  the  integ- 
rity of  the  “young  reformers” 
in  the  cabinet,  end  there  are 
many  who  would  dispute  that, 
there  are  two  obstacles  to 
Nemtsov's  hopes  for  transpar- 
ency and  foiraeas  inblgpri-  . 
valuations.  One  Is  the  ques- 
tionable commitment  of  the 
president  himself,  a capri-  ' 
cious  leader  who  values 
favourites.  The  other  is  the 
frightening,  unknown  nature 
of  the  link  between  the  tycoon 
wheeler-dealing  over  such 

giants  as  Svyazinvest  and  the 
killing  oflocal  privatisation 
officials  like  Manevich.  What 
If  it  was  not  a local  real  estate . 
squabble,  bat  a wanting  from 
higher  up? 
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FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 

*j^omes  to  agreement  after  waning  of  collapse  in  share  price  • Job  reduction  plan  denied  Saturday  Notebook 

BT  forces  £2bn  cut  on  MCI  i f 

issue  of  control 


Nicholas  Bannister 
^■faiUTnw 

BRITISH  Telecom 

y^terday  cut  its 
offer  for  MCI  by 
over  £2  billion  and 
challenged  the  US 
ifroup  s investors  to  accent 
jjje  "ew  ?eal  or  risk  a collapse 
va^ue  of  their  shares. 

a sigh 

of  relief  as  the  two  companies 
announced  their  agreement 
to  Jr®duce  the  offer  by  just 
under  20  per  cent. 

Tke  aew  deal,  which  will 
cost  BT  about  £103  billion. 
. 136  Put  to  shareholders 

In  October  or  November 
Completion  is  due  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 


, shareholders  are  to  get 
less,  equity  but  more  cash. 
Their  stake  in  the  enlarged 
to  be  called  Concert. 

will  be  about  25  per  cent 

compared  with  35  per  cent 
under  the  original  offer. 

BT  was  forced  to  "renego- 
tiate toe  offer  after  MCI  unex- 
pectedly revealed  last  month 
that  losses  on  its  attempt  to  , 
break  into  toe  US  local  calls  - 
market  would  double  this 
year  to  $800  million,  gnH  be 
erven  more  next  year. 

. a result  of  toe  merger; 
MCI  and  BT  expected  Concert 
to  save  EL5  billion  , during  its 
first  five  years,  with  an  esti- 
mated annual  pre-tax  profits 
benefit  of  about  £500  million 
by  the  fifth  year. 

Sir  Peter  Bonfieid,  BTs 


I chief  executive,  said'  that 
management  reviews  of  both 
companies  concluded  that  the 
'strategic  reasons  for  the 
merger  were  as.  compelling 
now  as  when  the  deal  was  an- 
nounced  lastNovember. 

Tim  Fric^  the.  president 
and  chief  operating  offlrer  of 
MCI,  said  ft^sgroap  would 
continue  its  assault  on  Ameri- 
ca's $ioo  bOtitia  a year  local 
calls  market  ^the  biggest 
single  business  opportunity 
in  the  history- of  our  Indus- 
try'’ — bot.wpuld  focus  on 
areas  in  which  ^rue  competi- 
timwaslfkalfr. ‘ . 

. Tlte  compjmy- had  blamed 
its  increased^esses  in  enter- 
ing the  local  market  on  inef- 
fective regulation  coupled 
with  anti-competitive  behav- 


iour by  the  Incumbent  local 

phone  groups. 

Mr  Price  dispelled  reports 
that  MCI  would  seek  ' to  cut 
costs  by  shedding  jobs. 
Analysts  and  institutional 
shareholders,  welcomed  the 
deal,  with  some  saying  that 
BT  had  gone  further  than  ex- 
pected In  cutting  the  offer. 

. Society  G6nferale  Strauss  - 
Turnbull  analyst  Andrew 
Moffht  estimated  that  the  nqw 
deal  reduced  the  agreed  value 
of  MCI  shares  from  $41.37  to 
$3232.  “BT  has  pulled  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  on  this  one,  but 
it  really  depends  era  what  the 
MCI  shareholders  do  now," 
be  said.  “Yon  might  get  the 
US  arbitrageurs  buying  up 
more  MCI  shares  to  try  and 
block  the  new  deal,  but  then 


they  might  just  decide  to  take 
thehit" 

ST'S  shares  dosed  23p  upat 
435 yip.  MCI  shares  recovered 
slightly  following  a steep  fall 
on  Thursday  — but  some  big 
shareholders  took  some  large 
losses.  Including  financial 
guru  George  Sams.  The  bfl- 
lionftire  investor  more  than 
doubled  his  stake  in  MCI  just 
before  the  two  companies  an- 
nounced a renegotiation  of 
the  merger,  and  he  is  now  fac- 
ing a $78  million  fall  In  the 
value  of  his  holding. 

The  deal  has  been  struc- 
tured so  that  MCI  sharehold- 
ers win  not  receive  any  Con- 
cert dividends  until  the 
interim  payouts  of  the  1998-99 
financial  year. 

The  two  groups,  however. 


Insist  that  future  dividend 
growth  Is  assured.  The  new 
terms  are  expected  to  lead  to  a 
modest  earnings  dilution  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  and' In 

1998/99.  Thereafter,  the  com- 
ponies  said,  earnings  growth 
would  be  better  than  BT  could 
have  achieved  alone. 

BT  finance  director  Robert 
Brace  said  toe  grotto’s  Bear- 
ing would  rise  from  90  to  120 
per  cent  a restructuring  of 
borrowings  would  include  a 
new  debt  Issue. 

Under  the  original  deal. 
MCI  shareholders  would  have 
received  034  BT  American 
depositary  receipt  and  $6  in 
cash  for  each  MCI  share.  Now 
they  are  to  get  0375  Concert 
ADRs  (equivalent  to  0375  BT 
ADRs)  and  $7.75  in  cash. 


fall  in 
bout  of 


Ian  King  In  London 

and  Mark  Tran  In  NewYork 


Markets  on  both 
sides  of  toe  Atlantic 
shuddered  yesterday, 
for  the  third  Friday  In  a row,' 
amid  fears  that  the  boll  ran 
on  Wall  Street  — which  has 
seen  toe  Dow  Jones  index 
double  in  just  over  two  years 
— could  be  coming  to  an  end. 

Following  the  Dow’s  heavy 
overnight  fell  on  Thursday, 
the  FTSE  100  index  of  leading 
shares  tumbled  by  more  than 
110  points,  then  recovered  to 
finish  763  points,  down  at 
4901.1. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  Wall 
Street  dived  by  more  than  130 
points  at  one  stage,  as  fears  of 
an  imminent  rise  in  interest 
rates  started  to  bite. 

Other  European  bourses 
also  suffered  a bout  of  nerves, 
with  the  CAC-40  index  in 
Paris  dropping  nearly  2 per 
cent  and  Germany's  DAX; 
skidding  by  23  per  cent. 

In  London,  dealers  were 
said  to  be  taking  profits  ahead 
of  toe  holiday  weekend,  with 
low  turnover  adding  to  toe 
volatility.  Analysts  said  toe 
fell  would  have  been  worse 
had  it  not  been  for  a sharp 
rise  in  BT  shares  after  rene- 
gotiation of  its  merger  with 
MCI. 

Gareth  Williams,  an  equity 
strategist  at  toe  broker  ABN 
Amro  Hoare  Govett,  said  that 
although  the  market  had  been 
quiet,  apart  flrpm  BT,  the. 
sharp  moves  on  recent  Fri- 
days were  more  than  the 
usual  summer  volatility. 

'These  big  fells  are  Indica- 
tive of  the  fact  that  we  are  at 
the  end  of  the  bull  run  in  the 
US.  People  take  these  big  foils 
for  granted,  but  some  of  them 
have  been  a bit  un-nerving 
and,  one  of  these. days  they 

won’t  recover." 

On  Wall  Street,  traders 
blamed  the  fell  on  the  release 
late  on  Thursday  of  the  min: 
utes  of  the  Federal  Reserve’s 
July  1-2  meeting. 

Although  policy-makers 
voted  unanimously ' to  leave 
rates  unchanged,  they  - de- 
cided to  keep  a "bias  towards 
restraint",  which  was  taken 
to  suggest  there  will  be  a rate 
rise  when  the  Fed  meete 
again  next  month. 
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Still  controversial . . . an  interior  shot  of  thepiant,  the  future  of  which  still  depends  on  a policy  review  photograph:  geraint  evans 

Thorp  reprocessing  wins  operating  licence 


BNFL  has  cleared  health  and  safely 
hurdle,  PAUL  BROWN  reports 


Guardian 

Edinburah  Fesir/a'  Oner 


To  claim  your  free  B*n& 
JorTy’s  Peace  Pop,  cut  out 
this  token  and  collect  one 

other  from  the  Guardian/ 
Observer  Edinburgh 
Festival  Guide,  free  when 
you  buy  either  paper 
throughout  the  festival. 

When  you  have  two  tokens, 

look  out  for  one  of  the  Ben 
& Jerry's  vendors*  wandering 
around  central  Edinburgh 

over  the  Bank  HoHdey 

weekend,  and  swap  them 
for  a Peace  Pop. 

TMa  offer  Is  onftr  a»aH»W« 

from  Satamfetf  August  23 

to  Monday  August  2S 

white  stocks  test.  TWO 
tokens  wffl  bo  roqutrod 
for  ono  Peace  Pop. 


Guardian 


THORP,  the  huge 
£2.3  billion  nuclear 
reprocessing  plant  at 
SeUafteicf  in  Cumbria,  has 
finally  been  given  a safety 
licence  by  the  Health  and 
Safety  Executive  - three 
and  a half  years  alter  it 

began  operation. . 

The  licensing  procedure 
began  14'  years  ago,  when 
British  Nuclear  Fuels  sub- 
mitted Its  first  design  speci- 
fication for  Thorp.  It  was 
expected  to  be  completed 
within  two  years  of  the  first 
nuclear  flier  being  treated, 
in  March  1994. 

A number  of  technical 


| hitches  have  held  up  the 
issuing  of  Thorp’s  licence, 
and  predictions  of  quanti- 
ties of  fuel  to  be  repro- 
cessed were  considerably 
scaled  down. 

BNFL  has  maintained  a 
confident  public  face 
throughout  the  difficulties 
hut  yesterday  was  de-< 
lighted  that  it  had  cleared 
-at  least  one  hurdle  in  the 
regulatory  procedure. 

Brian  Watson,  the  repro- 
cessing plant's  assistant  di- 
rector, said:  “Thorp  has 
received  significant  public 
attention,  ani  wis  are 
pleased  that  the  plant  has 


proved  itself  and  we  can 
now  get  on  with  meeting 
our  customer  contracts.” 
There  is  still  considerable 
uncertainty  about  Thorp's 
fixture,  however.  For  eight 
months  now  the  Environ- , 
ment  Agency  has  been  con- 
sidering an  application  for 
a new  discharge  licence 
from  Sellafield,  including 
new  emissions  from  Thorp- 
Last  month  BNFL  with- 
drew plans  for  larger  dis- 
charges of  radioactive  tri- 
tium to  the  atmosphere 
after  it  was  clear  that  the 
company  faced  a legal  chal- 
lenge from  the  green  lobby 
if  It  attempted  to  get  per- 
mission to  do  so. 

This  agnfn  raised  doubts 
that  the  necessity  for  extra 
discharges  indicated  that 


there  had  been  further 
technical  problems. 

The  Government  is 
reviewing  its  nuclear  pol- 
icy — particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  reprocessing  and 
waste.  This  problem  has  be- 
come intractable  — the  last 
act  of  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment was  to  refuse  plan- 
ning permission  for  an 
underground  site  for  waste 
disposal  at  Sellafield. 

The  decision  to  clear 
Thorp  was  strongly  at- 
tacked by  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, which  has  long  op- 
posed operations  at 
Sellafield.  The  energy  min- 
ister, Joe  Jacob,  said  the 
move  marked  “another 
green  light  to  BNFL's  mis- 
guided Thorp  reprocessing 

activities". 


But  the  company  remains 
bullish.  Although  only  800 
tonnes  of  fuel  bas  been 
reprocessed  in  the  first 
three  years  of  operation, 
BNFL  claims  that  it  will 
complete  7000  tonnes  in  the 
first  10  years  and  fulfil  all 
its  contracts. 

This  means  a throughput 
off  900  tonnes  a year  from 
the  fifth  year  onwards  — 
which  is  well  above  the 
original  annual  target. 

BNFL  said:  “Thorp  has 
over  15  years’  worth  of 
orders  valued  at 
£12  billion,  two-thirds  of 
those  Grom  overseas,  and 
will  make  at  least  £500  mil- 
lion profit  in  its  first  10 
years  after  accounting  for 
all  decommissioning  and 
capital  costs.” 


bythreeyears 


Africa  s emigres 
set  for  windfall 
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ONE  TOKEN 


Julia  Finch 

Disgraced  and  bank- 
rapt  Australian  entre- 
preneur Alan  Bond  was 
yesterday  ordered  to  ®rve 
seven  yeare  In  Ja11  for  * 
£500  million  fraud, 
months  after  he  was  told  be 
would  serve  only  toffjMrs. 

The  sentence  was  increased 
on  appeal  after  the  Australian 

government  prosecutor 

dalmed  the  original  sentence 

was  too  lenient 
London-born  Mr  Bond,  who 
was  once  described  by  former 
Australian  Prime  Minister 
Bob  Hawke  as  "one  of  the  out- 
standing exports  ofPommto 
land”  is  12  months  into  a 
three-year jentenc*  tor  a pre- 
vious fraud  conviction,  mat 
involved  the  pur^ase.  and 
«le  of  La  Promenade,  a paint- 
Z by  Edouard  Manet  wWch 
produced  a multi-million 
pound  profit  for  his  private 
family  company, at  the  ex- 
pense of  shareholders  in  Bmd 

CoS,  the  puhlically  <Iuoted 
beer-to-medla  empire  whk* 
went  bust  in  1991. 


* His  new  seven-year  sen- 
tence wijQ  start  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  he  is  currently 
serving.  The  previous  sen- 
tence . was  due  to  run 

concurrently.  ' * 

In  1992  Bond,  who  is  now 
aged  58,  was  jailed  for  dishon- 
esty but  released  after  three 
inonths  when  his  conviction 
was  quashed  on  appeal. 


Alan  Bond:  ill  and  bankrupt 


Mr  . Bond  is  now  bankrupt 
and  his  lawyers  have  pleaded 
for  him  to  be  spared  impris- 
onment on  health  grounds. 
He  suffers  from  high  blood 
pressure  and  heart  problems. 

His  lawyers  have  also  asked 
for  him  to  be  spared  from  jail 
because,  in  the  wake  of  win- 
ning the  Americas  Cup  yacht- 
ing trophy  for  Australia  in 
1988,  he  became  a national 
hero. 

But  in  Perth  yesterday  ap- 
peal court  judges  said  toe 
original  - four-year  sentence 
imposed  after  Mr  Bond 
pleaded  guilty  to  Australia's 
biggest  corporate  fraud  was 
“manifestly  inadequate. 

: “It  was  a sentence  so  dis- 
proportionate to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  crime  as  to  shock 

the  pubticcorasctoashess." 

Mr  Bond  pleaded  guilty  to 
toe  £500  million  fraud  last  De- 
cember. The  cash  was  si- 
phoned out  of  Bell  Resources, 
toe  me<Iia-tc>«ll  group  built 
up  by  the  late  corporate 
raider  Robert  Holmes  a 
Court,  which  Bond  took  over 
in  the  wake  of  the  1987  stock- 
market  crash. 


Richard  Miles 

SEVERAL  thousand 
people  who  emigrated 
from  Britain’s  former 
colonial  states  in  Africa  are 
set  to  reap  the  benefits  from 
toe  latest  windfall  bonanza. 

Old  Mutual,  South  Africa's 
largest  life  insurer  and  finan- 
cial services  group,  said  yes- 
terday that  about  5,000  policy- 
holders with  sterling- 
dominated  Investments  will 
gain  from  Its  demutualis- 
ation. 

The  policyholders  have  all 
been  citizens  of  African  states 
which  at  one  time  were  sub- 
ject to  British  rale.  Over  toe 
past  10  to  15  years  they  have 
asked  Old  Mutual  to  register 
their  life  insurance  contracts 
and  investments  in  London. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


But  the  10,000-plus  policy- 
holders  of  Old  Mutual’s  main 
UK  offshoot  including  hold- 
ers ofits  unit  trust  funds,  will 
receive  nothing  from  the  soci- 
ety’s decision  to  end  its  152- 
year-old  mutual  status,  be- 
cause the  British  subsidiary 
is  a proprietary  company. 

Tbeo  Hartwlg,  Old  Mutual’s 
chief  actuary  in  Cape  Town, 
said  the  UK-listed  policyhold- 
ers would  get  “compensation” 
for  the  society’s  plans  to  list 
on  toe  Johannesburg  Stock 
Exchange  some  time  In  the 
next  few  years.  Analysts  be- 
lieve a second  listing,  in  Lon- 
don, is  a possibility. 

With  more  than  £24  billion 
of  funds  under  management. 
Old  Mutual  Is  toe  single  larg- 
est investor  on  the  Johannes- 
burg exchange-  It  has  not  yet 
set  a date  for  its  flotation. 


Mark  Milner 

LITTLE  more  than  24 
hours  after  announcing 
the  merger  had  been 
thrown  in  the  melting  pot.  BT 
and  MCI  were  suddenly  back 
with  a deal.  The  speed  of 
events  might,  on  the  face  oT  It, 
suggest  that  the  new  struc- 
ture was  just  an  attempt  to 
keep  the  alliance  on  track 
while  simultaneously  saving 
BTs  face. 

That  looks  unduly  cynical. 
The  cut  in  the  merger  terms 
has  been  a deep  one,  very 
much  towards  the  top  end  of 
City  expectations.  A look  at 
the  BT  share  price  amply 
demonstrates  the  feeling  of 
London  investors.  On  a day 
when  the  market  tumbled 
nearly  77  points,  the  BT  share 
price  was  one  of  the  few  show- 
ing blue  on  dealing  screens. 

That  does  not  mean  the  af- 
fair is  all  over  bar  the  shout- 
ing — though  there  is  likely 
to  be  plenty  of  that  from  the 
arbitrageurs  on  MCl’s  share 
register.  All  that  has  hap- 
pened is  that  BT  has  renegoti- 
ated a deal  to  reflect  toe  ex- 
tent of  MCTs  difficulties  in 
breaking  into  the  local  calls 
market  in  the  US. 

A number  of  questions 
remain.  First  does  the  strat- 
egy which  underpins  the  MCI 
deal  makes  sense?  BT  be- 
lieves it  does.  Others,  like 
France  Telecom  and  Deutsche 
Telekom  which  have  teamed 
up  with  Sprint  in  toe  US. 
clearly  agree.  BT  now  has  to 
make  it  work. 

The  second  point  centres  on 
BTs  relationship  with  MCL 
Despite  this  week's  rescue  op- 
eration which  has  got  its 
global  plan  back  on  track,  BT 
has  been  embarrassed  by  the 
whole  business.  Once  toe  ini- 
tial euphoria  surrounding  the 
renegotiated  terms  dies  down 
investors  are  going  to  be  look- 
ing hard  at  the  extent  to 
which  BT  is  exercising  influ- 
ence, if  not  outright  control, 
at  MCL 

Yesterday  BTs  top  execu- 
tives dismissed  any  idea  of 
management  changes  at  MCI 
as  a result  of  its  recent  review 
of  the  US  company’s  opera- 
tions. BT.  and  MCI  for  that 
matter,  might  well  argue  that 
you  do  not  buy  a dog  to  bark 
yourself.  There  is,  however, 
another  canine  analogy 
which  springs  to  mind.  Once 
bitten,  twice  shy.  BT  should 
take  note. 


Rocky  ride 


Yesterday  share 

prices  went  tumbling  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, maintaining  a pattern  of 
stock  market  manoeuvres 
which  has  proved  as  predict- 
able as  the  sticky  August 
weather. 

But  while,  like  the  grand 
old  Duke  of  York,  toe  share 
dealers  keep  marching  share 
prices  down  the  hin,  will  they 
prove  as  persistent  in  march- 
ing them  back  up  again? 

The  answer,  to  date,  has 
been  “yes”.  Despite  analysts’ 
reservations,  Wall  Street  and 
London  are  still  at  pretty 
dizzy  heights.  Some  would 
say  dizzy  is  the  operative 
word.  Edinburgh-based  fund 
management  performance 
specialist  WM  noted  this 
week  that  a number  or  big 
fund  managers  were  not  man- 
aging to  match  the  perfor- 
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Cash  boost 
oils  wheels 
of  industry 


Richard  Thomas 

Economics  Correspondent 


Manufacturers  defied 

dimming  export  pros- 
pects and  Invested  10  per  cent 
more  between  April  and  June 
than  In  toe  preceding  quarter, 
according  to  figures  released 
yesterday  by  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics. 

Stronger  factory  spending 
on  new  plant  and  machinery 
Is  making  up  for  felling  cap!*' 
tal  spending  in  the  state  sec- 
tor, although  City  analysts 
pointed  out  that  investment < 
levels  nevertheless  remained 
historically  low. 

Kevin  Darlington,  UK  econ- 
omist at  Hoare  Govett.  said: 
“Despite  the  Sterling-induced 
gloom  in  manufacturing  ... 
the  competitive  response  to 
the  difficult  trading  condi- 
tions faced  by  manufacturers 
appears  to  be  to  raise  invest- 
ment rather  than  cut  it,” 

The  ONS  said  toe  strength 
of  business  investment  — 
which  accounts  for  two-thirds 
of  capital  spending  in  the 
economy  — was  offsetting 
fells  in  government  spending 
on  transport  and  housing. 


mance  of  the  FTSE  All  Share 
index.  At  least  pan  of  toe  ex- 
planation Is  that  they  have 
shown  less  enthusiasm  for 
honking  and  pharmaceutical 
stocks,  which  in  the  UK  have 
helped  to  propel  the  market 
higher.  As  yet  the  correction 
that  those  big  fund  managers 
are  expecting  has  yet  to  hap- 
pen. That  does  not  mean  it 
will  not. 

In  the  US,  mutual  funds, 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  unit 
trusts  in  toe  UK.  are  continu- 
ing to  throw  money  at  the 
stock  market.  Market  watch- 
ers there  believe  that  part  of 
the  flow  is  due  to  investors 
switching  out  of  Savings  & 
Loans  and  into  mutuals,  a 
process  which  cannot  be  sus- 
tained forever. 

Of  course  with  the  FTSE 
100  share  index  standing  at 
4900  and  the  Dow  Jones  above 
7700  the  100-point  a day  move- 
ments are  by  no  means  as  dra- 
matic as  they  were  when  the 
markets  were  around  the 
2,000  level.  Volatility  appears 
to  hare  become  the  norm. 

For  all  that,  dealers  may 
walk  back  into  their  dealing 
rooms  after  a relaxing  week- 
end, mark  down  their  prices 
in  order  to  discourage  an  ex- 
tension of  the  previous  Fri- 
day's selling,  only  to  find  the 
tactic  doesn't  work.  For  Lon- 
don, this  weekend  is  a long 
one.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  the  reaction  in  the  City  if 
yesterday's  selling  has  contin- 
ued in  New  York  come 
Monday. 


German  fears 

IT  IS  too  soon  to  start  ring- 
ing the  alarm  bells,  even  in 
volatile  equity  markets,  but 
Germany's  Federal  Statistics 
Office  had  a worrying  word 
or  two  to  say  on  inflation  yes- 
terday. Import  prices,  the 
start  of  the  price  pipeline, 
were  up  43  per  cent  on  a year 
ago,  the  sharpest  increase 
since  June  1989. 

Given  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  the  German  mark 
on  the  foreign  exchanges  the 
rise,  which  will  take  up  to  a 
year  to  feed  through  to  the 
final  inflation  figures,  can 
come  as  little  surprise. 

For  those  looking  for  more 
immediate  reasons  to  worry, 
however,  there  were  toe  cost 
of  living  figures  for  Bavaria 
and  North  Rhine  Westphalia. 
It  might  seem  odd  that 
Europe's  economists  would 
express  much  interest  in  the 
cost  of  shopping  in  Munich 
but  what  is  happening  to 
prices  in  toe  two  states  has  an 
important  bearing  on  what  is 
happening  to  German 
Inflation. 

Though  the  Bundesbank 
council,  in  its  first  week  back 
from  holiday,  has  yet  to  show 
its  hand,  it  did  drop  a hint  by 
shifting  the  timing  and  fre- 
quency of  its  repo  rate  an- 
nouncements. Over  the  com- 
ing weeks  the  hawks  are 
likely  to  get  more  ammuni- 
tion to  back  their  calls  for 
higher  German  borrowing 
costs. 


Dressing  down 


FRIDAY  is  dress  down  day 
in  the  City.  In  other 
words  some  institutions 
at  least  allow  their  staff  to 
choose  rather  less  formal 
clothes  than  would  be  the 
norm  on  other  working  days. 
Given  the  recent  weather  that 
might  have  been  regarded  as 
a boon.  But  only  a small  one  it 
appears.  “We  still  expect  our 
staff  to  wear  smart-casual 
clothes  on  dress  down  day,” 
was  the  message  from  one 
bank.  A tricky  issue,  defining 
“smart-casual”.  No  wonder 
City  firms  pay  such  high 
salaries. 


Monument  Oil 
targets  East  to 
power  growth 


Ce Ha  Weston 

Industrial  Correspondent 

Monument  oh  and  Gas 
is  set  to  Increase  invest- 
ment in  the  Caspian  area  of 
Turkmenistan  and  has  plans 
for  two  further  significant  ini- 
tiatives in  Algeria  and  Paki- 
stan in  the  second  half  of  this 
year,  the  company  announced 
yesterday  when  it  published 
first  half  results. 

The  independent  British  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  pro- 
duction company  said  it  had 
made  good  'progress  on  its 
three  objectives  — to  increase 
production  in  Liverpool  Bay, 
adding  new  properties  to  its 
UK  North  Sea  portfolio  to 
which  it  could  add  value;  and 
to  develop  a new  core  area  in 
the  southern  Caspian  to  build 
on  its  growing  activities 
in  Turkmenistan.  The 
stumbling  block  of  pipeline 
exports  through  Iran  is 
understood  to  be  close  to 
resolution. 

The  company  reported  pre- 
tax profits  of  £7.96  million  for 
the  half  year;  up  from 
£6.87  million  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 
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Alan  Bond  given  longer  sentence,  page_10 
BT  chief reputation,  on  the  line!  pagef  1 


Everyone  wants  to  make 
passes  in  glasses.  They 
are  the  accessory  to  be 
seen  in  at  the  moment, 
worn  by  Hollywood  stars 
and  Britpop  bad  boys. 
But  perhaps  those  who 
talk  of  booming  sales  are 
being  short-sighted, 
says  LISA  BUCKINGHAM 


Rose  tinted  . . . Following  in  the  footsteps  of,  among 
others,  the  Gallagher  brothers  from  Oasis  and  Scary  Spice, 
everyone’s  buying  designer  glasses  lik*  these  eye 
strainers.  People  want  horn-rims  even  if  they  aren’t  short- 
sighted—they  choose  clear  glass  PHOTOGRAPHS:  DM/ID  SILUTOE 


Optical  illusions  in 


IT  used  to  Wight  lives. 
Wearing  glasses,  that  is. 
Half  a century  ago,  chil- 
dren cowered  in  the  cor- 
ner of  playgrounds  to  be 
taunted  and  mocked  as 
“four  eyes.”  Girls  who  didn't 
emerge  from  behind  thick 
bottle  lenses  were  thought 
unlikely  to  emerge  from 
spinsterhood  either . . . after 
all,  no-one  made  passes  at 
women  In  glasses;  ask  any 
middle-aged  man.  And  fat 
boys  — think  of  Billy  Bunter 
or  Piggy  in  Lord  of  the  Flies 
— were  seen  as  somehow  de- 
serving their  fate  because : 
they  wore  the  dreaded  specs,  i 
Now,  though,  glasses  are 
being  looked  at  in  a com- 
pletely new  light.  Hollywood 
greats  such  as  Liam  Neeson 
could  not  possibly  appear  on 
chat  shows  to  discuss  heavy- 
weight movies  such  as 
Schindler’s  List  or  Michael 
Collins  devoid  of  a pair  of 
suitably  studious  wire 
frames. 

Recording  superstars  like 
the  Gallagher  brothers  from 
Oasis,  flaunt  fashion  specs 
from  the  guru  of  eye  chic,  Ja- 
son Kirk,  whose  Kirk  Origi- 
nals shop  In  London's  Co- 
vent Garden  now  has  a 
turnover  approaching 
£500,000,  selling  frames 
which  evoke  the  swinging 
Sixties  and  Seventies  for  up 
to  £2,000  a shot. 

Only  a decade  ago.  It 
would  have  been  almost  in- 
conceivable that  a British 
specs  designer  like  Kirk 
would  export  four  out  of 
every  five  pairs. 

But  deregulation  of  eye 
care  in  the  UK  unleashed 
two  potentially  contradic- 
tory trends  which  have  now 
come  together  to  make  Brit- 
ain one  of  the  most  vibrant 
yet  cost  effective  optics  mar- 
kets in  the  world. 

For  the  first  time,  high 
street  retailers  were  allowed 
to  start  selling  glasses  and 
contact  lenses.  This  spurred 
price  competition  and  in- 
jected a new  note  of  cus- 
tomer orientation. 

Britain  — most  of  whose 
glasses  sales  had  involved  an 
element  of  National  Health 


Service  spending  — had 
lagged  behind  trendier 
countries  such  as  Italy,  but 
the  concept  of  design  and 
fashion  began  to  play  a part 
As  larger  retail  chains 
such  as  DolLond  & Aitchison, 


trends  to  glasses  in  an  effort 
to  Imitate  Scary  Spice. 

Interest  in  glasses  and 
their  design  is  substantial 


market-wide  average.  Many 
people  are  spending  more  on 
their  specs,  but  this  tends  to 
be  for  Armani  frames  or  an 


enough  to  warrant  a national  improved  specification  such 
touring  exhibition  — cur-  as  tinted  lenses.  The  cost  of  a 


such  as  Dollond  & Aitchison,  rently  at  Islington's  Crafts  like-for-like  product  Is  down. 
Vision  Express,  Specsavers  Council  — including  some  The  market  is  also  pretty 
and  Boots  Opticians  were  history,  contemporary  de-  close  to  saturation  point, 
created,  they  used  their  buy-  signs  and  the  chance  for  the  Figures  from  the  Federation 
ing  power  to  secure  cheaper  youngest  of  society's  spec-  of  Opthalmic  and  Dispensing 
prices  and  began  sourcing  tacle  wearers  to  experiment  Opticians  (FODO)  show  that 


out  of  the  Far  East,  which  with  making  their  own.  69  per 
offered  substantial  cost  But,  according  to  the  the  ag 
reductions.  research  organisation  Min-  ofmer 

At  the  same  time,  how-  tel,  retail  sales  through  opti-  This 
ever,  the  optics  profession  clans  have  risen  by  less  than  static, 
was  becoming  more  techni-  a fifth  since  1991,  barely  And 


69  per  cent  of  women  over 
the  age  of  16  and  61  per  cent 


research  organisation  Min-  of  men  already  wear  glasses, 
tel,  retail  sales  through  opti-  This  proportion  is  fairly 


cal  and  wanting  to  work 
more  closely  with  doctors  when  charges  for  eye  testing  with  age,  there  is  a resls- 
and  hospitals.  were  Introduced  and  when  tance  among  older  people  to 

But  out  of  this  Increased  retail  competition,  including  paying  for  eye  tests,  so  this 
technical  interest  came  one  the  launch  of  advertising  in  need  is  not  being  translated 
of  the  most  potent  drivers  of  the  sector,  was  first  given  into  sales, 
change  to  hit  the  market  for  the  go-ahead.  The  number  of  people  buy- 


a fifth  since  1991,  barely  And  although  the  need  for 
back  to  the  levels  of  1988,  glasses  tends  to  increase 


with  age,  there  is  a resis- 
tance among  older  people  to 
paying  for  eye  tests,  so  this 


years  — dis- 

use 1 rconetaS  Recording  superstars  like  the 
leRecent  Gallagher  brothers  from  Oasis 
to^optt  flaunt  fashion  specs  from  the  guru 
orathe  i^e  of  eye  chic,  Jason  Kirk,  whose  Kirk 
est  chains  Originals  shop  in  London  has  a 

shows r that  turnover  approaching  £500,000 

whereas  a 
few  years 

back  glasses  and  contact  Total  sales  last  year  topped 
lenses  used  to  be  regarded  as  £1.34  billion  and  the  value  of 
a “grudge”  purchase,  they  retail  turnover  will,  says 
are  now  seen  as  a fashion  ac-  M Intel,  climb  by  20  per  cent 
cessory  worthy  of  substan-  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
tial  spending,  like  shoes.  But  in  real  terms,  this  is  a 
handbags  or  watches.  pretty  feeble  5 per  cent  over 

And  the  desirability  of  five  years.  Nat  surprising 


Total  sales  last  year  topped 


The  number  of  people  buy- 
ing "ready- 
made" read- 
ing  specs  — 
sometimes 
from  as  basic 
*13  a source  as  a 

equru  roadside  dls- 

pensing  ma- 

ca  Kirlr  chine  — has 

***  ewli  not  taken  the 

m a market  by 

* storm, 
onn  But  it  is 
'uuu  clear  these 

purchases 
have  the  abil- 
ity to  undermine  overall 


£1.34  billion  and  the  value  of  sales  growth.  About  7 per 


retail  turnover  will,  says 
Min  tel.  climb  by  20  per  cent 
by  the  turn  of  the  century. 


cent  of  glasses  wearers  buy 
only  these  cheap  alterna- 
tives to  prescription  eye 


But  in  real  terms,  this  is  a wear  and,  according  to 
pretty  feeble  5 per  cent  over  FODO,  another  4 per  cent 


handing  over  hundreds  of  given  the  well-defined  user 
pounds  to  secure  a pair  of  base,  but  hardly  the  growth 


five  years.  Nat  surprising  buy  them  as  well  as  a pair  of 
given  the  well-defined  user  prescription  specs, 
base,  but  hardly  the  growth  In  addition,  the  arrival  of 
rates  which  should  be  ere-  throw  away  contact  lenses  — 


which  spawned  an  impres- 
sive leap  of  nearly  13  per 


horn-rimmed  Cutler  & Gross  rates  which  should  be  ere-  throw  away  contact  lenses  — 
glasses  is  not  confined  to  the  ated  by  one  of  the  hottest  which  spawned  an  Lmpres- 
short-sighted.  Opticians  fashion  lines.  sive  leap  of  nearly  13  per 

report  that  the  seriously  One  reason,  of  course,  is  cent  in  lens  sales  last  year  — 
trendy  order  plain  glass.  that  the  price  of  a pair  of  is  prompting  a decline  in  the 
Designer  specs  without  glasses  Is  reckoned  to  be  fall-  sales.of  the  hugely  expensive 
lenses  are  doing  a roaring  ing.  The  average  spend  of  care  solutions  which  have 
trade  — often  to  the  fashion  private  buyers  is  about  £105  generated  about  £45  mfiliou 
conscious  who  actually  wear  a pair,  but  last  year  the  aver-  a year, 
contact  lenses  at  the  same  age  spend  for  those  using  Mintel  predicts  sales  of 


One  reason,  of  course,  is  cent  in  lens  sales  last  year  — 
that  the  price  of  a pair  of  is  prompting  a decline  in  the 


contact  lenses  at  the  same  age  spend  for  those  using  Mintel  predicts  sales  of 
212116  — while  young  girls  are  NHS  vouchers  for  all  or  part  these  products  wDl  dwindle 
increasingly  diverting  the  of  the  price  — about  a third  by  about  a quarter  in  the 
huge  sums  they  might  have  of  the  total  — fell  by  roughly  coming  three  or  four  years, 
spent  on  fancy  trainers  or  15  per  cent  to  £61.35,  causing  Profits,  particularly  for 


spent  on  fancy  trainers  or 


Profits,  particularly  for 


up-to-the-minute  | a slight  fall  to  £93.57  in  the  I the  larger  operators,  have 


Restricted  view , . . Now  that  wearing  glasses  is  a fashion  statement,  the  more  ostentations  and  flamboyant  they  are,  the  better 
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not  always  reflected  the 
modest  sales  increases  as 
they  have  managed  to  reduce 
costs:  optometrists.  Tor  ex- 
ample. how  see  19  or  20 
people  a day  compared  with 
an  average  of  12  a decade  or 
so  ago,  but  there  Is  a limit  to 
their  capacity.  However,  cost 
cutting  is  slowing  down  and 
competition  has  started  to 
intensify. 

Advertising,  -which  was 
outlawed  until  a decade  ago, 
is  now  a considerable  over- 
head for  the  larger  chains 
which  increased  their  spend 
by  three  quarters  in  the  two 
years  to  1996  alone.  Boots 
spent  another  30  per  cent 
last  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the 
four  biggest  chains  account 
for  about  a fifth  of  all  sight 
tests  and  nearly  that  propor- 
tion of  glasses  and  lens  sales, 
but  this  could  sag  if  they  let 
up  on  promotional 
investment 

Customer  demand  for 
speedy  service  has  prompted 
the  establishment  of  in-store 
manufacturing  which  can 
help  cash  flow  (the  sooner 
the  glasses  are  delivered,  the 
sooner  the  money  is  paid). 
But  the  capital  costs  of  set- 
ting up  the  operation  ex- 
clude all  but  the  big  players 
who  are  also  tending  to  snap 
up  the  desirable  City  centre 
shopping  sites. 

Small  independents  — 
which  still  account  for  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  sales  — 
are  increasingly  located  on 
the  edge  of  town  or  in  sub- 
urbs where  rents  and  rates 
are  lower. 

Boots  — which  made  prof- 
its of  £13.8  million  on  sales  of 
£148  million  in  its  last  finan- 
cial ' year  — admitted 
recently  that  there  is  now  an 
“acute  shortage  of  sk-flied 
staff”  in  the  industry,  partic- 
ularly optometrists.  And 
where  there  is  a shortage, 
prices  tend  to  rise  and  most 
of  the  big  chains  now  face  a 
substantial  upward  pressure 
on  their  wages  bill. 

But  mall  order  sales  — al- 
ready a growing  business  in 
America  — offers  the  chance  i 
to  cut  costs  substantially:  i 


However,  protracted  litiga- 
tion is  expected  before  this 
takes  .off.  with  the  General 
OpticalCoundlscheduled  to 
consider  the  possibility  of 
legal  action  against  the  first 
UK  mafi.  order  company  at 
its  meeting  next  month. 

Most  opticians  are  cling- 
ing to  the  hope  that  the  great 
fashion  boom  will  propel 
their  business  hack  to"  the 
returns  which  were- the 
order  of  the  day  until  the  late 
eighties. 

British  spectacle  wearers 
still  lag  their  Continental 
peers  and  own  fewer  than  an 
average  of  two  pairs  a head. 

As  one  senior  executive 
said:  “We've  got  to  hope  ce- 
lebrities will  wear  their 
glasses  more  for  photo- 
graphs in  glossy  consumer 
magazines  and  on  the  televi- 
sion. It  all  adds  to  the  idea 
that  glasses  are  a much  more 
acceptable  style  accessory. 

"People  need  to  feel  they 
can  have  more  fun  with  their 
specs  — that  they  should  buy 
several  pairs  and  change 
them  with  their  dress  or 
mood.” 

But  with  two  thirds  of  Brit- 
ons failing  to  have  their  eyes 
tested  at  all,  all  such  opti- 
mistic predictions  may 
prove  short-sighted. 
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Across-  - Down  is  Labour  fa)  - 

1 Afrieallngflq)  1 Viper©  ' 

7 Recommend— a lawyer  (8)  2 SoWteroriahorse — ora 

B Merriment  (4)  ship  (7) 

9 Mature  (4)  3 Unfortunately  (4) 

10  Self-denier (7)  4 Exchequer© 

12  Underhand  methods  (5,6)  5 Indistinct  (5) 

14  Self-effacement  (7)  6 Negligent  (8) 

16  Worry  (4)  ' 11  Aura  (8) 

19  Uninteresting  ™ piece  of  12  Sdiibbfe  aimlessly  (6) 

scenery©'  . 13  Napoleon’s  island 

20  ResuR.of dnsion (B)  bhthptace(7) 

21  Shredded/ptcMed  15  Additional  (5) 

cabtegeW-  17  Belief© 

9 atejtfcns  ine  moeei  sas  S48.  Cob  cost  GOp  per  ibtiute  at  al  times.  Service  supplied  by  ATS 


Across 

1 Appealing  (ip) 

7 Recommend— a lawyer© 
a Merriment  © . 

9 Mature  (4) 
io  Self-denier  (7) 

12  Underhand  methods  (5,6) 
14  Seff-effaoamerrt{7) 

16  Worry  (4)  * 

19  Uninteresting  ~~  piece  of 
scenery  ©'• 

20  Result.ofdvision(B) 

21  Shredded,hickted 
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CLOCHEMERLE  waslhe 
fictional  French  village 
that  had  a farcical  mini- 
civfl  war  over  the  build- 
ing of  a public 
convenience.  There's  a teacup 
storm  currently  raging  in  a tiny 
village  in  Normandy  which  imme- 
diately recalls  it  to  mind.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  (however 
farfetched)  thi<  story  is  real. 
it’s  not  just  any  village  but  a very 
famous  village  indeed.  In  fact  with 
only  185  inhabitants  Camemhert 
most  have  more  feme  per  head  of 
population  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  After  all  ft  ranks  with 
Cheddar;  Staton,  Roquefort,  Gor- 
gonzola. 

Most  Camemhert  is  made  in  fac- 
tories elsewhere.  There  are  only 
two  real  farmhouse  cheese-makers 
in  the  village  itsel£  and  their  prod- 
uct is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
industrial  version.  It’s  a lovely  lit- 
tle village,  set  in  rolling  green 
fields, with  a church  and  a matrie 
(town  hall)  and  a monument  to 
Marie  Harel  who  is  credited  with 
inventing  the  in  the  18th 

century 

But  as  so  often  with  sleepy  little 
villages,  appearances  are  decep- 


tive, We  are  in  the  world  of  la 
France  prafonde,  as  they  call  deep- 
est France,  the  enclosed,  secret, 
stifling,  rural  France  where 
anthropologists  fear  to  tread.  This 
is  the  world  of  Balzac,  and  perhaps 
even  more  Slmenon,  the  setting  of 
a psychodrama  featuring  a strong- 
willed  English  woman,  a French 
country  mayoi;  appeals  to  the  ! 
French  prime  minister  and  presi- 
dent, and  a punch-up  in  the  village 
square. 

A key  role  in  the  story  is  played 
by  the  Tourist  Office,  the  Syndicat 
dlnitattve  (SI)  next  to  the  matrie. 
It’s  called  the  Maison  du  Camem- 
hert, and  offers  information  to 
tourists  about  the  village  and  the 
frontage,  and  there’s  a gift  shop 
where  you  can  buy  local  cider  and 
one  of  the  two  village  cheeses. 
Only  one,  which  is  a sore  point 
The  shape  cf  the  building  itself  is 
based  on  that  of  an  open  box  of  the 
famous  cheese.  Enemies  of  the 
building  (and  they  exist)  say  it 
looks  like  a bunker,  and  although 
personally  I find  it  quite  witty  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  some- 
where else,  such  as  with  one  of  the 
big  cheese-making  factories.  At 
any  rate  it  cannot  be  claimed  to  be 


in  the  traditional  style  of  local 
rural  architecture,  which  is  red- 
brick and  half-timbering. 

This  Maison  du  Camemhert  has 
been  backed  by  Besnien  which  is 
one  of  the  biggest  food  enterprises 
in  France.  Besnier  has  put  about 
half  a million  francs  (£50,000)  into 
it  and  annually  provides  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  salary  of  one  guide. 
The  director  of  the  Maison  de 
Camemhert  is  called  Madame 
Marie  YvernaL 

In  February  of  this  year  a faxed 
press  release  was  sent  out  by  an 
F.ngi  jgh  woman  living  in  the  vil- 
lage called  Rosemary  RudlamL  In 
it  she  described  herself  as  a jour- 
nalist and  granddaughter  of  Sir  : 
Percy  Sillitoe,  sometime  head  of ; 
the  British  Secret  Service,  and 
model  of  James  Bond’s  M.  She  i 
may  be  mistaken  here  because  M 
was  head  of  MI6,  which  is  a very 
different  kettle  of  fish  from  that  of 
007.  Be  that  as  it  may  Rndland  said 
she  was  opening  Le  Relate  de 
Camemhert  in  the  village  square, 
opposite  the  mairie.  This  would  be  : 
the  first  shop  in  the  village,  and 
would  be  selling  local  artefacts, 
produce,  postcards  and  souvenirs. 

This  sparked  off  immediate 


The  taste  of  France . . . what 
has  it  go  to  do  with  the  English? 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  SEAN  SMTTH 


opposition  from  Jean  Gaubert,  a 
farmer  who  has  been  the  mayor 
since  1989.  His  political  party  is 
the  RPR,  which  is  that  of  President 
Chirac,  and  is  of  the  right-wing 
persuasion.  The  mayor  com- 
plained that  the  village  was  being 
rushed  into  things  and  that  he  and 
his  council  were  against  Rudland’s 
scheme.  He  spoke  of  huts  or 
shacks  and  conjured  up  a night- 
mare vision  of  a potential  shanty- 
town springing  up.  He  farther 
expressed  concern  about  preserv- 
ing the  integrity  and  authenticity 
of  the  village  and  worried  about 
Dre  risks.  The  local  paper  said  for 
its  part  that  the  Relate  would  not 
be  the  first  commercial  enterprise 
in  the  village  because  the  Maison 
du  Camemhert  already  sold 
refreshments  in  the  form  of  local 
cheeses,  cider  and  calvados. 
Another  sore  point,  and  it  got 
sorer  Is  this  what  a tourist  office 
was  meant  to  be  do  ing? 

In  March  Rosemary 
Rudland  issued  another  commu- 
nique in  which  she  said  tpage  14 
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of  Extra  Interest.And 
that's  on 
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Us  on  us 

The  British  view 


H between  BP  and 

! Greenpeace  appears  to 
| lease  the  campaigners  free 
to  conduct  new  actions 
i against  other  West 
, Shetland  oil  developments. 
Several  factors  make  fur- 
ther direct  action  unlikely, 
however:  Greenpeace  are 
probably  now  short  of 
money,  after  the  huge 
expenses  of  the  Rockall 
and  "Stena  Dee"  occupa- 
tions. Greenpeace  have  a 
particular  problem  in  wln- 
. ning  back  local  public  sup- 
port in  Shetland,  where  BP 
have  successfully  por- 
trayed them  as  the  enemies 
of  oil-related  Jobs  for  88 
| islanders. 
j The  Shetland  News 


4?  Britain’s  oldest  man 
® revealed  the  secret  of 
his  long  life— 38,690 
bowls  of  porridge  and 
dose  of  cattle  minerals. 
David  Henderson  (108), 
was  speaking  after  the 
Guinness  Book  of  Records 
darned  him  the  oldest  man 
in  the  country  "1  have  had  . 
porridge  for  breakfast  for 
106  years.  When  1 was 
young  yon  got  a choice — 
porridge  or  want.  We 
tried  the  want  sometimes 
but  preferred  the 

porridge.  I had  been 

brought  up  among  the 
heather  of  the  Aligns 
glens  and  I figured  that  1 
could  be  deficient  as  well 
(as  the  cattle)  so  I started 
taking  the  cattle  ■ 

minerals."  W 

The  Courier  (Dundee) 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 


dJThey  can  probably  con- 
58  tlnue  to  limp  and  dodge 
their  way  through  for 
years.”  James  Oberg,  an 
American  space  engineer 
and  expert  on  the  Russian 
program.”  said.  “But  my 
fear  is  that  they're  getting 
this  dangerous  attitude 
that  by  dodging  so  many 
bullets,  they’ve  grown  bul- 
letproof. That's  exactly  the 
way  NASA’s  managers  $g 
felt  when  they  launched.  & 
St  Petersburg  Times 

Terrorism  against  innrv- 
<S  cent  civilians  for  any 
cause  is  abhorrent  and  must 
be  condemned,  but  it  Is  time 
Americans  paused  to  con- 
sider what  options  they  are 
leaving  Palestinians.  Every 
day  the  actions  of  the 


Israeli  authorities  are 

JrMngPiilp«rtiiiansiiiin 

the  arms  of  Hamas,  whose 
words  have  a greater 
resonance  among  the  people 
against  the  backdrop  of  ■ 
Israeli  actions.  * 

Khaieej  Times,  Dubai 

<f*  Why  has  this  govera- 
fiment  not  taken  a delega- 
tion to  England  where  we 
can  spend  more  than  a day 
with  as  many  ministers 
and  the  chief  players  as 
possible,  as  against  the  few 
hours  that  a single  minis- 
ter spends  in  any  one  visit? 
Then  the  Montserrat  case, 
the  one  put  together  by  a 
cross-section  of  capable 
people,  would  be 
presented  with  the 
vehemence  needed  to  ■ 
help  a perishing  people.  # 
Montserrat  reporter 
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1 Which  BSI  was  considered 
too  boring  lor  a Mognvtatf 
a)  BHf  CHnbMt 

h)  BID  Shakespeare 

c)  Bffl  Hague 

d)  The  old  BUI 

2 WWchraH  company's 
nwrdraw  coda  hasn't  got 

the  support  of  Its  female 


3 Why  haw  Erie  Cantona 
boon  gottlng  shirty 
racanUyf 

4 What  will  b*  ghran  as  a 

competition  prize  In  the 

out  edttlofi  of  Big 


diborna 

b)  a Ferrari  - . 

c)  a yaarie  atfoaoripHon. 

d)  » Pamlen  Wret  painting 
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g Which  wan  dra— ad  man 
was  comparad  with  tfdaT 

0 "Woslinpiy  can’t  give 
roasted  swana  to  the 
public  this  aaawm.”  What 
are  the  English  national 
BaBet  trying  tdprawantT 


' •«  H * 'fcVjJWrJTtv *V  V" : 


basnashsdtodetMsMreakt 
a)  advertlsa  Stannah 


b)  pnanmlaa  a now  dub 
d patronlaa  a young  modal 
d)  bacoma  a patran  of  Age 


Sums  calculated  to  make  you  stir  crazy 


8 Which  songstress  Is  " 
oonsMaring  paying  a 
Scary  pries  for  Wcbaal 


Quiz  answers 

1) c—WSiam  Hague,  Lender  cs<  the  OpDoa- 
tton.vvtaacconfcig  to  poW there  and  book- 
ntaa  Isn't  interesting  enough  tor  a whole 
book. 

2)  Co  max  South  Central,  which  has  banned 
Ita  workers  from  wearing  black  bras  beneath 
their  wfilra  blouses  os  It  may  project  the 
wrong  Image. 

^ He  has  demanded  £750,000  from  farmer 
chib  Manchester  United  aa  royalties  bom 
shirt  and  mug  soles  bearing  hfc  name  The 
chib  has  burnt  aM  exsbng  souvenirs. 

4) d — AsplnpanUngbyWret,  worth  an  eso- 
mated  £40.000,  which  wM  be  given  aa  a star 
prce.  Tb  win.  readers  have  to  solve  riddles 
devised  by  Hirst. 

5)  Peter  Mandelson.  John  Prescott  Shared 
the  Minister  without  Portfobo  to  a crab, 
ackflng  the  sdesw^n;  "I  «nsh  Peter  all  the 
best  in  his  attempts  to  daw  he  way  on  to  the 
NEC-. 

6)  SunbtxtL  Derek  Deane,  artistic  director  of 
Ita  compaiy  has  banned  Its  dancers  from 
sunbathing  tor  tear  that  they  wa  look  more 
Uhe  lobsters  than  swans  in  their  production  ef 
Swan  Lake. 

7)  The  Raffing  Stone,  aged  54,  has  bean 
asked  by  Age  Resource,  the  "youth  vmg“  of 
Age  Concern,  whether  ho  wffl  front  the  char- 
ity H*  to  so  far  declined  to  comment. 

6)  Mel  B.  Aa  Scary  Spice,  has  vtmred  the 
actor's  E2m  mansion  on  the  Thames.  Mel 
grew  up  tft  a Cramped  semi  in  Leeds 
9}d — Rooker  Is  being  a rebelfion  from  same 
MPs  far  Ns  plan  to  restrict  the  sale  of  VStamn 
BS  pita  after  several  reports  linked  overuse 
with  nerve  problems. 

IQ  Scott  Matin,  a teacher  bam  DaAas.  who 
tried  to  give  streetwise  pupils  maths  prob- 
lems they  oouid  relate  to.  with  questions  con- 
cemfctg  crime,  drugs  end  prostitution. 

1 1)  Because  It  has  an  intersection  ot  ley  Enas, 
tov— dgatoraof  the  paranormal  descended 
on  Hubnafcnaw  pubbe  square.  hailing  it  as  a 
perfect  alien  tarring  site. 

1 2)  Onto,  whose  new  abun  Be  Here  Now 
was  released  this  week.  HMV  and  other 
stores  opened  eariy  to  cater  for  the  demand. 
IQ  BSC  management  who.  it  emerged. 

indued  on  dastroymgZI  adidorsof  the  com- 
edy duo^  1960s  show  Nat  Only  ...But  Also 
becnae  of  ■ shortage  of  room  In  its  archives. 
1 d)  b— CanaBa  Parker  Bowles,  whose  reac- 
tion to  hevtng  ‘another  toghdul  picture’ 
publstad  was  quoted  by  ner  friend  Tara 
Pakner-Tcmfonaen  m the  current  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

IQ  LsHienceTereiw  aged  46,  who  3et  sail  on 
a raft  of  palettes  because  he  codd  not  afford 
the  ferry  After  needy  tatting  an  aa  tanker,  he 
was  rescued  by  a French  yacht. 

How  you  rate 

0-4  Sieve 
5-BP  alette 
10-14  Dinghy 
19  Cruiser 


This  week  last  year 
August 23, 1996 

€haos  hit  the  prison  ser- 
vice as  hundreds  of 
inmates  were  chalked 
up  for  immediate  release, 
after  a decision  that  their 
sentences  had  been  miscalcu- 
lated. 

Delighted  prisoners 
handed  out  tobacco,  gave 
away  their  phone  cards  and 
generally  went  to  pieces  as 
many  were  told  they  were  due 
for  release  in  a matter  of 
hours. 

One  inmate  told  the 
Guardian:  “It's  like  Christ- 
mas come  early”  and  set  off 
to  stay  with  friends,  with  just 
£12  in  his  pocket  for  the  bus 
fare.  Thirty-three  others 
released  from  Highrigg 
prison  in  Cumbria  included 
several  who  had  no  homes  to 
go  to,  and  spent  the  night  on 
the  streets  of  Kendal. 

The  miscalculation  only 
affected  multiple  offenders 
whose  sentences  were 
running  consecutively  The 
recount  applied  to  the  time 
they  had  spent  on  remand: 
instead  of  being  deducted 
from  one  sentence,  the  period 
of  time  on  remand  was 
deducted  from  all  the 
sentences. 

Prison  governors  were 


Fromage 

d’affray 


4 pao*  13  that  in  France  there  are 
fundamental  rights,  spoke  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  told  him  that 
someone  had  phoned  her  bank  to 
check  up  on  her  account  There  was 
even  a question  about  the  public 
conveniences,  just  for 
Clochemerie’s  sake. 

At  this  stage  — indeed  from  the 
very  beginning  — the  leading  fig- 
ures on  both  sides  were  being  just 
a little  bit  let’s  say  confronta- 
tional. 

Now  Rosemary  Rudland 
announced  to  the  world  that  she 
wasn’t  going  to  give  in  to  pressure 
or  threats.  Her  building  would  be 
in  traditional  vernacular  style, 
unlike  the  cheese-box  (or  bunker) 
of  the  Maison  du  Camembert. 
What’s  more  she  had  lived  in 
France  for  30  years  and  had 
French-British  dual  nationality 

Now  the  story  takes  a darker 
turn,  for  at  this  point  enters  a most 
sinister  character,  le  Corbeau,  the 
crow.  Le  Corbeau  is  the  writer  of 
anonymous  letters.  These  came 
from  the  Committee  against  Fast 
Food  in  Camembert.  Its  members 
were  strictly  anonymous.  riaimpri 
to  be  all  living  in  Camembert  and 
all  opposed  to  the  “baraque”  of  the 
fast  food  outlet  in  the  middle  of 
their  beautiful  village. 


given  just  a few  days'  notice 
of  the  first  releases,  while  the 
press  were  not  Informed  at  all 
until  the  Guardian's  crime 
correspondent  received  a call 
from  the  convict  surprised  to 
find  himself  an  ex. 

The  atmosphere  in  several 
prisons  was  described  as ' 
“pandemonium".  Contrary  to 
usual  practice,  sex  offenders 
and  the  homeless  received  no 
psychological  preparation  fbr 
their  return  to  the  world, 
there  was  simply  no  time. 

There  was  also  much 
bitterness  reported  among 
prisoners  who  were  not 
affected  by  the  recount  who 
had  to  endure  scenes  of 
jubilation  among  fellow 
inmates.  Posters  were  hastily 
nailed  up  in  prisons  across 
the  country  announcing  that 
this  was  not  an  amnesty 

Former  prisoner  Noel 
Smith  described  how  the 
news  was  received  Inside  the 
prisons.  “Somebody  heard  it 
| on  Radio  4.  which  everybody 
! listens  to.  400  prisoners  to  be 
! released  today  It  spread  like 
| wildfire.  There  were  people 
i down  there  with  all  their  kit 
I saying  “Let  me  out  now’." 

In  some  institutions,  the 
j prison  authorities  cracked 
: down  on  anyone  who  tried  to 
push  their  luck.  “In  the 
! prison  I was  in,  six  men 
i thought  they  were  due  for 
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This  is  not  an  amnesty,  go  back  to  your  cells . . . Michael  Howard,  the  man  in  charge 


release.  They  ended  up  in  the 
punishment  block  for  smash- 
ing up  the  place.  One  of  the 
screws  got  beaten  up.  some- 
one put  a table  through  a win- 
dow. The  atmosphere  was  • 
terrible. 

"The  governors  came  down 
on  the  wing  and  talked  to  peo- 
ple — which  they  never  da  At 
the  time  the  screws  were  say- 
ing the  prisons  were  so  over- 


crowded that  it  was  not  a mis- 
take.  They  thought  it  was  a 
get-up.” 

Prisoners  began  their  own 
calculations  as  to  how  much 
compensation  they  could 
expect  to  claim.  Those  whose 
sentences  had  been  mis- 
counted were  working  on  the 
basis  of  £95  per  extra  day 
wrongfully  spent  in  prison. . 

But  the  ftm  was  short- 


lived-No  sooner  had  the 
prison  gates  dosed  behind 
foe  first  exodus  of  542 
prisoners  than  Michael  • 
Howard  stepped  in  and 
ordered  all  releases  to  cease. 
He  said  he  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  mistake,  and 
according  to  his  own  legal 
advice,  foe  original 
calculations  had  been 
correct 


Hundreds  of  overexcited 
Inmates  who  had  berm 
informed  they  were  to  go  free 
in  a matter  of  hours,  were  - 

tnlfl  tn  i-tng  wimrw  nnrl 

pass  on  foe  badnews  that 
theywerent  going  home 
after  alL 

The  Prison  Officers 
Association  said  foe  whole 
affeir^ was  acknowledged  to .' 
be  a Home  Office  “cock-up”, 
but  the  fiasco  led  to  some 
high-level  reorganisation 
inside  foe  Prison  Service. 
Director  general  Richard  Tilt 
subsequently  ordered  a fult 
scale  management  review 

But  foe  matter  didn't  end 
there.  A further  60  prisoners 
were  released  in  November 
after  foe  High  Court  . i 

confirmed  that  tfrfeir  •( 
sentences  bad  been 
calculated  incorrectly  * 

At  foe  centre  cf  the  appeal 
were  two  prisoners,  MicheUe 
Evans  and  Paul  Reid,  who 
were  freed  hours  after  foe  . 
Lord  Chief  Justice  delivered 
his  judgment. ' 

Howevet;  when  Evans  and 
Reid  attempted  to  sue  for 
compensation,  their  riaim<; 
fell  an  stony  ground  “The 
Judge  ruled  find  foe  Prison 
Service  was  acting  in  good 
feith,  so  compensation  was 
not  payable,"  said  a Prison 
Service  spokesman. 

Ctaro  Longrigg 


9 Jeff  Roofcet;  Itm  food  safety 

mftnMet  totaling  In  tough  . 


4 cabbage 
b}  cod  Rrarod 
c)  bottled  water 
cQ  vitamin  B8  supplements 

lO  “Whet  percentage  of  • 
the  ghto  In  the  gang  hee 
Hector  knocked  up?”  Who 

tried  to  make  maths  more 
rdewHitf  . 

i 11  Why  would  aliens 
choose  to  land  In  Hidme, 


12  Who  forced  record 
shop*  to  open  oarir  tMe 


13 Who  refused to  gtve  .. 
PettandDud aMTepeber 


14 -Thirteen  double  chins 
and  me  with  my  bead  In 
nq  r handbag."  Who  tries  to 
find  the  famv  ride  of 
being  compared  frith 


a)  Kelly  Fisher  ' 

b)  Camma  Parker  Bowfes 

c)  Tiggy  Loggo  Bowks 

d)  Julia  Celling  - 

IS  Who  Afrit  find  their 
Journey  acroee  file  Channel 
palatable? 

Gabriejle  Morris  

Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


THESE  letters  arrived  by 
post,  and  since  they 
weren't  stamped  recipi- 
ents bad  to  pay  for  them. 
Le  Corbeau's  second  lot 
of  anonymous  and  venomous  let- 
ters enclosed  a stamp  to  make  up 
for  last  time.  A nice  touch.  The  let- 
ter spoke  of  the  Utter,  noise,  smell 
and  bad  company  that  would 
result  from  foe  Rudland  enterprise 
which  was  an  open  sore  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  village. 

The  same  week  Yvan  Barbieri, 
Rosemary  Rudland’s  partner;  set 
up  an  association  called  Life  and 
Business  in  Camembert  (Vine  et 
Entreprendre  a Camembert)  with 
a newsletter  that  was  eloquent 
about  liberty  and  equality  (no 
mention  of  fraternity). 

In  foe  last  week  of  March  there 
was  a council  meeting.  Rudland 
invoked  article  640  of  the  legal 
civil  code  on  foe  subject  of  rain- 


water on  her  land,  and  foe  mayor 
banged  on  about  chip-shops  and 
took  foe  opportunity  to  announce 
that  he  had  no  regrets,  that  he 
slept  well  at  night  and  is  calm  and 
serene  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
legality  (it  all  sounds  much  better 
in  French). 

The  same  week.  Bernier 
announced  that  it  had  bought 
some  property  in  foe  middle  of  the 
village  and  announced  plans  for  a 
tourist  attraction  wtfo  son  et 
lumidre,  videos  recreating  foe 
world  of  Camembert  inventor 
Marie  HareL  Could  the  Rudland 
shop  be  a rival  and  a nuisance? 
They  said  that’s  up  to  the  people  of 
Camembert  but  the  Normans 
don’t  like  to  be  forced  Into  things. 

On  April  1,  Rutland's  Relais 
opened.  And  yet  another  associa- 
tion was  formed,  this  one  in 
Defence  of  Respect  and  Integrity 
of  Camembert  There  were  more 
polemics  from  Barbieri  and  fur- 
ther insults  and  threats  flew. 

In  June  Barbieri  wrote  an  open 
letter  to  Lionel  Jospin,  foe  prime 
minister;  complaining  about  xeno- 
phobia and  speaking  of  irregulari- 
, ties.  Another  publication  appeared 
called  Les  Chroniques  de  Camem- 
bert invoking  foe  name  of  Presi- 
dent Chirac  and  banging  on  about 
heritage,  and  integrity. 

By  the  end  of  July  things  were 
really  hotting  up.  and  not  just  the 
weather  A headline  in  foe  local 
newspaper  read  “Cllmat  explosif  A 
Camembert". 

The  mayor  had  a wooden  fence 
put  up  along  foe  border  where  the 
village  property  stops  and  that  at 
Rudland  starts,  cutting  off  access 
from  the  village  square  to  Rud- 
land’s shop.  There  were  com- 
plaints to  the  police  and 
authorities,  while  everyone  agreed 
that  from  the  aesthetic  point  of 
view  it  was  a very  fine  fence. 

Barbieri  started  collecting  sig- 
natures for  a petition  and  at  this 
point  Gilbert  Renouf,  a Union  boss 
for  the  Committee  of  Information 
and  Defence  of  businesses, 
farmers  and  craftsmen,  appeared 
denouncing  the  mayor  as  “indus- 
trial Camembert  and  not  the  real 
cheese",  at  wanting  to  be  a martyr 
and  thinking  his  village  Is  the 
“belly-button  of  foe  world",  fold- 
land  gained  official  permission  for 
various  things  and  yet  another 
newsletter  said  they  didn't  want 
Camembert  to  become  like  Roque- 
fort (foe  village,  not  foe  cheese). 

By  now  we  have  several  story- 
lines. There's  Rudland  versus  the  1 
mayor  There’s  the  lnrrw*ging  com- 1 


plaints  about  the  SI  tourist  office. 
There’s  Besnier  getting  nervous  in 
the  background.  And  far  too  many 
subplots  to  go  into. 

On  August  7 the  SI  changed  its 
statutes  and  the  Maison  de  Camem- 
bert became  the  Maison  du  Camem- 
bert Was  this  a typing  error  or 
something  much  more  sinister? 
Gilbert  Renouf  wrote  an  open  letter 
to  President  Chirac.  He  spoke  of 
unfair  competition  and  called  for 
everyone  In  sight  to  be  sacked. 

On  August  14  there  was  a 
demonstration  of  50  people  with 
speeches  and  louspeakers  and  an 
occupation  of  foe  SL  At  foe  end  of 
last  week  foe  story  reached  a cli- 
max. Perhaps  it  was  the  hot 
weather  or  some  sort  of  road  rage. 
Violence  broke  out. 

The  mayor  decided  to  remove 
from  his  fence  a banner  demand- 
ing that  various  people  should  be 
sacked,  and  in  order  to  do  so  he 
produced  a pocket-knife.  Yves  Bar- 
bieri, who  Is  a photographer 
decided  to  record  the  event  There 
was  an  altercation;  fists  flew.  Bar- 
bleri's  camera  collided  with  his 
forehead  Inflicting  a wound  that 
required  three  stitches.  He  was 
taken  off  on  a stretcher  to  foe  hos- 
pital in  Argeotan  from  which  he 
was  discharged  a few  hours  later 
and  given  six  days  off  work.  On 
Thursday  he  still  bad  visible  bruis- 


ing, stitches  and  his  neck  was  in  a 
surgical  collar: 

The  mayor;  meanwhile,  bad  his 
shirt  torn  and  was  bruised  around 
the  chest  and  shoulder  and  was 
given  four  days  off  by  bis  doctor. 
The  mayor  had  been  refusing  to 
speak  to  foe  press  from  nearly  foe 
beginning  on  the  advice  of  the  pre- 
fect of  the  region  but  now  he  spoke 
to  L'EveiL  “I  was  squatting  with 
my  knife  in  hand."  Getting  op 
rather  quickly  he  bumped  into 
Barbieri’s  camera.  He  claims  that 
as  he  made  to  return  to  the  matrie 
Barbieri  hurled  himself  on  him 
and  rained  blows  on  him.  His  life, 
foe  mayor  gallantly  added,  was 
saved  by  Madame  Rudland  who 
implored  her  friend  to  stop. 


YVAN  Barbieri’s  version 
is  different  He  was 
going  about  his  lawful 
business  as  a press  pho- 
tographer While  the 
mayor  was  removing  the  banner; 
he  pulled  out  a knife  to  cut  foe 
strings.  He  then  got  up  and 
punched  the  camera  which  hit 
Barbieri’s  eyebrow  “1  don’t 
remember  what  happened  next, 
but  I was  laid  out" 

One  witness  agreed  broadly 
with  Barbieri’s  version  except  that 

the  biow  was  struck  not  with  a fist 
but  a well-shod  foot  Anyway  the 


film  in  Barbieri’s  camera  survived 
and  foe  resulting  photographs  do 
show  a very  angxy-looktng  mayor 
with  a knife  in  his  hand. 

- With  both  sides  licking  their 
wounds  and  nobody  haring  actu- 
ally hart  an  ear  bitten' off,  it  was  the 
Besnier  company  that  threw  in  the 
sponge.  It  was  fed  up  with  all  these 
rows  in  Camembert  and 
announced  it  had  given  up  Its  idea 
of  rebuilding  foe  Worid  of  Marie 
HareL  But  the  company  took  foe 
opportunity  to  express  its  adrnira- 
ttan  for -foe  mayor  “Monsieur 
Ganbert  is  a marvellous  man."  foe 
spokesman  said. 

The  mayor  had  gone  silent,  leav- 
ing a notice  on  the  mairie  door  say- 
ing that  following  the  aggression 
of  which  he  was  a victim  last  Fri- 
day in  the  course  of  which  he  had 
been  thrown  to  the  ground  andvio- 
lently  beaten,  he  found  that  for 
medical  reasons  he  would  not  be  in 
for  work  today 

On  Wednesday  the  mayor  was 
maintaining  his  silence,  after  a 
fashion,  He  told  me  on  foe  phone 
that  he  would  not  be  interviewed.  I 
spoke  to  Rudland  at  her  shop 
decked  out  with  postcards  selling 
the  other  of  the  two  local  Camem- 
berts.  She  said  that  she  had 
warned  the  mayor  that  "You  don’t 

push  us  British  around.  We  move 

slowly  but  wtfo, our  backs  to  foe 
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Rosemary  Rudland ...  liberty;  equality,  Englishness 


photograph  bt  BttNteffTH 


wall,  then  he  should  watch  it-"  She 
had  even  reminded  him  of  the 
Falklands. 

In  my  day  in  Camembert  1 
heard  a stream  of  abuse,  lies,  libel 
and  slander  such  as  I have  rarely 
encountered. ' Accusations  of 
racism  were  bandied  about 
against  Rudland  because  foe’s 
English  (foe  was  called  a “rosbiTO 
and  against  her  Other  insults  I 
heard  included  “fat  Normandy 
cow"  and  “vache  folle”  (mad  cow 
as  in  BSE). 

It  was  hard  amid  this  welter  of 
accusation  and  Insult  to' tell  truth 
from  fiction.  One  man  I talked  to  in 
the  village  claimed  to  have 
received  numerous  death  threats. 
Really?  Oh,  yes.  Terrible  if  true, 
but  should  I believe  him?  Another 
side  claimed  that  their  mail  had 
been  tampered  with.  Some  said 
their  phones  had  been  tapped. 
Hard  to  do,  and  harder  still  to 
prove  or  disprove.  . The  gen- 
darmerie at  any  rate  don't  seem  to 
haw*  telran  fham  upriniwly  ' 

I had  time  to  reflect  that  as  usual 
with  these  situations  which  look 
so  wimfe  at  a distance,  when  you 
get  dose  up  and  meet  the  people 

Involved  they  mostly  seem  individ- 
ually to  be  such  pleasant,  people. 
Ordinary,  vulnerable  human 
beings  like  the  rest  cf  us,  with 
their- usual  share  cf  weaknesses, 
hopes,  fears,  generosity  greed  and 
problems.  The  comedy  begins  to 
seep  away  as  you  glimpse  into  the 
heart  at  terrible  darkness.  Some  cf 
■ foe  leading  characters  and  walk- 
on  parts  include  some  apparently 
very  troubled  people.  — 

Finally  news'  came  in  -from  a 
meeting  convened  In  Atengon  by 
the  prefect  to  which  all  many  par- 
ties in  foe  dispute  had  been  sum- 
moned. The  prefect  must  be  a 
master  of  diplomacy  with  peace- 
making skills  that  could  be  of  "use 
in  Northern  Ireland  or  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  Those  present,  includ- 
ing foe  mayor;  Rudland  and  Barbi- 
eri. reached  a sort  of  agreement 
Rudland  got  the  go-ahead  for  her 
plans  and  everyone  was  told  to 
stop  obstructing  hen  The  SI  was 
ordered  to  dean  up  its  act  and  . 
make  a dear  separation-  between 
its  activities  as  a cultural  and 
tourist  organisation  from  its  com- 
mercial ones,  and  everyone  was  to 
stop  provoking  one  another  and  to 
calm  down. . . .... 

There  was  a fading  in  Camem- 
bert yesterday  that  a sort  of  peace 
had  broken  out,  though  not  enor- 
mous optimism  that  this  was  the 
end  of  foe  affaire.  • 
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Who  needs  PR?  Word  of 
mouth  made  a hit  of  his 

Th^VIl?9Kr02k  on  Cephalonia 

The  publicity-shy  author 

Louis  de  Bernieres  talks  to 

John  Cunningham 


THE  WEEK  1 15 


Captain 


found 


fortune 


without 


fame 


URING  the  Iastthree 

bit  tabbied  lost  some 
bain  splU-up-wifif  his 
girlfriend,  stuffed  his 
flat  with  yet  more  collectable 
debris  and  started  buying  wine  at 
£5  a bottle  instead  of  his  usual 
£239.  . 

But  the  really  big  news  is  that  a 
novel  be  wrote  has  splinted,  with 
good  reviews  but  without  any  PR 
stunts,  through  edition  after  edi- 
tion: now  It's  fifth  in  the  Sunday 
Times’s  paperback  bestseller  list 
A relay  of  readers  raving  about 
Captain  Corelli’s  Mandolin  to 
tbeir  friends,  and  serialisation  on 
BBC  radio's  Book  At  Bedtime  have 
helped.  ' 

This  weekend,  the  paperback, 
with  its  cover  design  evoking  life 
during  the  war  on  the  occupied 
Greek  island  of  Cephalonia  will  he 
covering  the  faces  of  loungers  on 
the  beach,  or  maybe  lying  on  your 
neighbour’s  patio,  table.  But  the 
real  surprise  is  that  de  Bernieres 
has  achieved  fortune  without 
fame,  to  the  extent  of  avoiding 
celebrity  of  the  gossipy  kind:  the 
spending  on  alimony  and  alcohol; 
drugs  and  dentistry 

So  you  won’t  have  seen  him  on 
television  explaining  how  he.  got 
the  idea  for  the  pivotal  character; 
Pelagia,  daughter  of  Dr  Iannis,  to 
fall  first  for  a village  Adonis  then 
for  the  Italian  captain  billeted  in 
her  home  And  he  hasn't  , been 
feuding  with  literary  toughs  on 
TV,  or  joined  fractious  book-prlZe 

JUAnd  yet,  as  seriously  as  Martin 
Amis  or  Salman  Rushdie  he  pur- 
sues the  writeriy  life  Locating  him 
is  almost  as  difficult  as  blowing 
Rushdie’s  cover,  his  directions  are 
easy  enough;  but  apjfvmg  tafo 
his  bit  of  south-east  London  vll- 
ladom  involves  finding  a Chinese 
chip  shop  in  a parade  of  god- 
knows-what  shops,  "gPj 

SSm  pushing 


on  a muggy  n^ninfc  an  0^ 


fared  man  in  Us.  early Jarfg 

humorous  and  se™S* 

ing  for  being  in  a swat  because 

he’s  had  to  run  round  with  the 


-Hoover  in  case  his  mother  reads  in 
the  paper  that  his  flat  4 in  a mess. 

It  toecramtoed  kSjfae* 

can  conjure  up  four  different  types- 
of  coffeeL  An  upstairs  backroom  is 
filled  with  woodworking  tools;  you 
might  think  if  was  the  lair  of  a-ser- 
lal  dismemberer  tm  he  reveals  his 
passion  for  carpentry  The  front 
room  bints  ±fs  a traveller's  haunt 
figures  of  strange  goddesses  and 
cats;,  madonnas  and  mandolins; 
books  and  bureaux.  And  two  paint 
ings  of  women. 

He  points  to  one  over  the  fire- 
place and  says;  “Pelagia  was  a mix- 
ture of  a Greek  girl  I was  watching 
serving  in  a restaurant  — she  was 
rather  striking— and  Ibis  picture 
here.  It's  painted  by  a friend  of 
mine:  She  has  a very  reproachful 
expression.’  Every  time  I look  at 
her  I think  ’Oh  What  have  I done 
wrong?”’  . 

He  gives  one  at  those  middle- 
class  chuckles,  signalling  that  a 
joke  is  being  passed  off  as  an  inti- 
mate revelation.  Things  have  gone 
wrong  between  him  and  his  girl- 
friend, Caroline,  who  in  1993, 
arranged  the  two-week  holiday  cm 
the  Ionian  island  that  engendered 
Captain  CoreOL  But  he's  not  going 

' to  break  hte  rule  Tint  to  fhp 

break-up,  apart  from  saying  that 
creative  writing  can  take  its  tolL 

“If  your  partner  has  a real  job 
they  start  to  feel ...  I suppose  left 
out,”  he  says.  "The  other  thing  Is, 
as  we  all  know  when  you're  with 
somebody  few  a very  long  time,  you 
end  up  just  not  seeing  each  other 
You  forget  to  value  each  other  as 
you  should." 

Despite  that  polite  but  defensive 
crust  (army  family  Whose  Norman 
.roots  its  name  preserves)  de 
Berniferes  Is  one  of  those  stifiOsh 
guys  who,  while  being  totally 
British,  has  the  gift  of  empathis- 
ing with  elsewhere.  And  setting 
his  ability  to  clarify  the'  muddles 
and  mistakes  of  other  communi- 
ties and  cultures  to  good  use  in  his 

fiction. 

The  next  book  follows  a visit  to 
Turkey  In  Birds  Without  Wings, 
he's  going  to  examine  the 
sfon  of  the  Greeks,  from  ' 
and  the  Turks  from  Greece  after 
the  first  world  wan  Tm  writing 
about  a soft  tit  enormous  ethnic 
deansing;"  be  aays.  ''What  Tm 
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A very  private  man . . . 'When  people  start  to  recognise  you  in  the  street.  It  becomes  a pain  in  the  neck’ 


doing  is  my  usual  idea  of  setting 
up  a community  and  seeing  what 
happens  to  it  when  the  megaloma- 
niacs get  busy  That's  my  main  pre- 
occupation." 

He's  used  to  his  friends  regard- 
ing him  as  eccentric.  “People  tell 
me  Tin  a misfit  What's  curious 
about  me  is  that  fin  a universal  fit, 
actually  I feet  at  home  wherever  I 
am-'T 

' The  simplest  bit  of  de 
Berni&res’  engaging  perversity  is 
that  he  uses  a typewriter;  not  a 
word-processor  .Mid  though  he's 
fed  up.  with'  London  and  plans  to 
pay  rash  (mortgages  malm  him 
shudder)  when  he  finds  his  dream 


house  by  the  sea,  there  is  this  com- 
plication: Tm  a fanatic  about  DIY 
and  tf  I bought  a house  I'd  spend 
three  years  doing  it  up.  So  what 
Tm  going  to  do  is  write  the  book 
first,  then  do  three  year’s  DIY 
when  Tve  bought  the  house." 

In  the  same  unworldly  vein. 
nnlllrn  other  fashionable  writers 
he  doesn’t  measure  his  worth  by 
the  size  of  the  publisher's  advance; 
in  feet  he  won’t  accept  any 
advance. 

“People  try  to  draw  me  into  this. 
A man  on  the  Times  diary  tried, 
because  they  wanted  to  poke  {Mar- 
tin] Amis  in  the  eye.  If  you  write  a 
good  hook;  it’s  more  satisfying  to 


get  royalties  than  an  advance 
because  it  proves  that  it’s  actually 
getting  read;  a huge  advance  seems 
an  irrational  fit  of  machismo." 

So  no  deal  for  Birds  Without 
Wings;  only  when  it's  finished  will 
he  sign  a contract.  After  producing 
four  novels  in  four  years  (a  Latin- 
American  trio  and  Corelli),  he  no 
longer  wants  deadline  pressure. 
Better  to  strum  his  mananitwo  (he 
has  a whole  family  of  them);  play 
golf,  and  go  shopping.  • 

If  de  Bernieres  revels  in  free- 
dom, he  woos  anonymity  It's 
aafnnitMng  that  he’s  never  been 
on  British  TV  To  him,  it’s  a simple 
matter  “When  people  start  to 


This  week’s  revelation  by  BBC  _ 
broadcaster  Peter  Snow  con-1 
ceciting  his  discovery  of  his 


I ceming  bis  discovery  of  bis 
33-year-old  son  Matthieu.  of  whose 

existence  he  was  formerly  com- 
pletely ignorant  seems  straight 
Sit  of  folklore.  A common  twist  at 

fteehdcrffofr^dalesistoedlflcov- 

ervbyttehe«>f^)ha®®o£ar, 
thought  of  himself  asthewood- 
rtto’s  son,  thathe  is  inflict  a 
prince.  High  status  comes  asa 
reward  for  the  courage,  entrance 
and  wit  the  boy  has  shown  during 
his  passage-rite  from  childhood 
into  adult  life.  ■ 

Marina  Warner  argued  in  From 

The  Beast  lb  The  Blonde  that 

fairytales,  rather  than  demon, 
strafing  timeless  ami  essential . - •* 
truths  about  the  human  psyche  as  - 
jangian readings insist,  in fact 
reiatato  changeable  aspects  or 
family  and  social  life^oofyd  in-hife 

tstssssssSS:: 

society  obsess^wife-^aex^ght, 

with  knowhK  who  your  lasnui 

heire  are,  with  gMng  your  “bas- 
tards’* their  due  and  no  more. 


As  patriarchy  crumbles,  words 
blame  and  shame  like  "bastard" 
and  “illegitimate”  are  less  used.  - : 
So  Peter  Snow  and  Matthieu  have 

been  able  to  encounter  each  other; 
it  seems,  with  grace  and  joy 
. Everybody  is  pleased  for  them. 
Nothing  sordid  or  guilty  needs  to 
be  expressed.  There  have  been  no 
smirking  revelations  in  the  scan- 
dal-sheets, perhaps  because  Snow 
outed  himself  as  the  long-lost 
father  No  adulter  was  lnvutved. 
Tfae  happy  ending  Is  In  sight, 
which  means,  of  course,  the  begin- 
ning (tf  a new  relationship. 

A mother  knows  who  her  chil- 
dren are,  since  she  carries  them 
for  nine  months  then  gives  birth  to 
them.  She's  a witness  to  her  own 
creativity  - 

A father  cannot  share  this  cer- 
tainty He  can't  really  be  100  per 

cent  sure  that  the  new  baby  is  his. 
That's  why  presuptelihi  relatives 
visitingthe  mattofy  ward  go  on 
at  the  father  that  ite  new  baby  has 
such  a look  ofhimrhis  to  or  his 
nose  or  bis  smfla.1rs  to  reassure 
him  that  he  reaBy  is  the  father: 


The  mother  can  just  sit  there  and 
fed  smug  She  knows, 

Peter  Snow  handled  this  connnt: 
drum  by  teasing.  When  a young, 
unknown  Frenchman  rang  him-, 
and  declared  that  he  was  in  fact 
his  son.  Snow  apparently  said 
“Let’s  find  out",  and  then  joked 
“Are  you  tall,  dark  and  hand- 
some?"  Matthieu  has  declared  that, 
they  share  the  same  long  nose  and 
the  same  diln.  Yon  can  see  all  file 
fairy  godmothers  nodding.  TO 
clinch  it,  both  men  share  an  inter- 
est in  military  history  both  are 
self-confidant  in  front  of  a crowd, 
and  both  have  married  women 
from  Toronto. 

Matthieu 's friends  In  Franca 

have  always  praised  him  for  his 
Anglo-Saxon  sangfroid  and  now 
they  know  why 

•Basts  have  proved  that  Snow 
! and  Matthieu  are  father  and  son . 
but  It’s  enjoyable  to  see  the  old  sto- 
rytelling process  at  woii,  weaving  j 
an  the  images  into  a coherent  nar- 
rative of  self-discovery  Science 
ran  demonstrate  paternity  but 

human  beings  still  have  a need  to 


make  explanations  In  words, 
myths  that  fit  Biology  alone  is  not 
quite  enough;  we  have  to  translate 
It  into  psychic  terms. 

In  another  sense,  too,  biological 
paternity  Is  not  enough.  Matthieu 
has  been  brought  up  by  his  mother; 
Sabine,  and  by  her  husband,  a 


A father  cannot  be 
1 00  per  cent  sure' 
that  the  baby  is  his. 
That’s  why  relatives 
go  on  at  the  father 
that  the  baby  has 
his  ears  or  his  nose 


Parisian  lawyer  whom  he  calls  D. 

Sabine  and  D got  married  when 
Matthieu  was  still  a baby  From 
the  start,  D took  him  in,  loved  him, 
stood  by  him,  treated  him  as  hj$ 
own  son.  That,  Matthieu  seems  to 
have  been  suggesting  in  Inter- 
views this  week,  is  what  being  a 


father  means!  Being  there.  We 
have  had  double  standards  for  par* 
eats,  as  you  can  see  when  you 
reflect  on  how  we  use  the  verbs  “to 
mother"  and  “to  father".  One 
tends  to  mean  “to  care  for"  and  the 
other  “to  engender".  How  moving 
and  inspiring  if  “to  father"  can 
now  begin  to  mean  presence 
rather  than  absence. 

In  this  age  of  the  memoir  as 
newly  necessary  literary  form, 
writers  desperate  to  escape  the 
impersonal  constraints  of  the 
modernist  novel,  which  derided 
autobiography  as  inferior;  have 
been  rushing  to  write  confessions 
and  accounts  of  quests.  Family 
life  remains  as  tricksy  and  tragic 
as  it  was  when  Greek  dramas  were 
written. 

As  soon  as  they  can  talk,  chil- 
dren start  asking  “Who  am  I?"  and 
“Where  did  I come  from?".  To  say 
that  the  answer  is  sex  Is  never 
quite  enough.  ■ 

There’s  always  a story  about  an 
encounter,  however  brief,  with 
emotions  Involved,  however  much 
denied. 


and  accommodation  leave  a rosy 
glow 

But  de  Bernieres  is  a slightly 
worried  man.  Success  could  bring 
the  Uight  he  fears:  “Ehr  a couple  of 
years  after  Corelli  was  finished,  I 
felt  that  everything  was  perfectly 
In  place.  But  It's  been  too  success- 
ful. I have  a feeling  of  being 
harassed  and  hassled.  But  it  would 
be  stupid  to  complain  about  it 

There’s  something  else:  "If  you 
have  a book  that  does  as  well  as 
that  one,  you  instantly  begin  to 
fear  the  backlash.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  this  country  people  get 
set  up  only  for  somebody  else  to 
knock  them  down." 

Writers,  he  reckons,  are 
haunted  by  the  one  book  that  sold 
spectacularly;  and  everything  else 
is  compared  unfavourably  to  it 
He  cites  two  of  his  friends;  with 
A S Byatt,  it’s  Possession;  with 
Isobel  Allende,  It’s  House  Of  The 
Spirits. 

These  seem  minor  pitfalls  on  a 
picaresque  path  that  eventually 
led  de  Bernieres  to  fUD-time  writ- 
ing. After  winning  an  army  schol- 
arship at  14,  it  took  only  four 
months  of  Sandhurst  to  realise  It 
wasn't  for  him.  A year  in  Colombia 
at  19  produced  his  first  bit  of  fic- 
tion. But  there  were  stints  as  a phi- 
losophy student,  landscape 
gardener,  motorcycyle  messenger; 
car  mechanic  and  teacher 

The  zig-zag  path  of  hippydom 
began  to  straighten  itself  In  his 
late  twenties  when  he  realised  it 
wasn’t  leading  anywhere  much. 
And  though  recollections  of  each 
workplace  are  filed  in  his  amusing- 
incidents  drawer,  you  feel  that  he 
shaped  the  jobs  rather  than  con- 
formed to  them. 

That  stint  fixing  cars:  “Working 
as  a mechanic  was  pretty  good  fun. 
There  was  a Turk  called  Tony  who 
used  to  repair  everything  with  a 
hammer,  and  pretty  efficiently  But 
in  my  opinion,  the  garage  was 
pretty  bent.  They  would  tell 
women  drivers  there  were  things 


Unlike  other 
fashionable 
writers,  he 
won't  accept  a 
publisher’s 
advance 
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recognise  you  in  the  street,  it 
becomes  a pain  in  the  neck.  I want 
to  be  known  as  a writer  not  some- 
body on  the  box." 

He’s  made  a sole  exception  to 
this  rule;  an  independent  producer 
has  just  lured  him  back  to 
Cephalonia.  where  he’s  a sort  of 
honorary  citizen  who  put  it  on  the 
map.  to  make  a serious  pro- 
gramme. The  adulation  of  the 
locals  — with  the  odd  misplaced 
niggle  from  an  Islander  who 

claimed  "I  knew  Dr  Iannis,  but  be 
never  had  a daughter";  and 
another  who  swore  “I  knew  Cap- 
tain Corelli,  but  he  played  the 
piano” — and  the  offer  of  free  wine 


wrong  with  their  cars  when  there 
weren’t" 

Did  he  go  along  with  it? 

“A  lot  of  the  time  I made  sure  I 
was  working  near  the  gates  so  I 
could  warn  women  off  There  were 
arguments,  and  the  boss  wanted  to 
fire  me  several  times.  The  foreman 
said  I was  good,  so  I stayed.” 

Then  there  was  teaching.  The 
last  three  years  of  It  before  he  was 
able  to  take  up  writing  fall-time, 
was  working  with  truants  in  Bat- 
tersea: “Most  of  the  girls  got  preg- 
nant and  tiie  boys  got  nicked.” 

Was  he  a good  teacher?  “I'm 
good  with  very  bright  kids,  but  I 
didn’t  often  get  them  because  the 
senior  staff  took  them  for  them- 
selves. And  Tm  also  good  with  rot- 
ters. I think  I can  get  on  their 
wavelength." 

Was  he  able  to  achieve  much? 

’’If  you  work  with  disadvan- 
taged children  you  very  quickly 
come  up  against  the  limitations  of 
what  you're  capable  of  One  of  the 
reasons  why  there  are  so  many  tru- 
ants is  that  there  are  so  many 
lonely  mothers  who  keep  their 
children  at  home  on  the  slightest 
excuse.” 

With  such  compassion  for  kids, 
surely  he's  a loss  to  teaching?  De 
Bernieres  becomes  chillingly  logi- 
cal: “The  reason  why  they  should- 
n’t have  been  put  in  concentration 
camps  and  exterminated  was  that 
they  all  had  something  that  was  a 
bit  likeable  or  lovable  about  them, 
even  when  they  were  abject  ruins. 
You  felt  that  eventually  some  of 
them  might  be  redeemable.” 

The  tyrannies  of  school — bully- 
ing (which  he  endured  as  a kid) 
and  a sense  of  failure  (which  he 
felt  at  Sandhurst)  are  real  enough, 
but  small  compared  with  the  large- 
scale  megalomaniacs  that  are  a 
preoccupation  of  his  fiction.  “The 
only  way  bullying  marked  me  was 
in  creating  a moral  rage;  some- 
thing I feel  quite  a lot,  and  most  of 
my  characters,  too. 

”If  you  look  back  over  this  cen- 
tury and  see  its  distinguishing  fea- 
tures, it’s  all  about  the  adventures 
of  tyrants,  isn’t  it?  All  the  ’isms 
and  ideologies  have  become  the 
tyrant’s  pretexts." 

The  phone  rings.  There  is  a dis- 
cussion with  his  former  girlfriend 
— the  couple  remain  on  good 
terms  — about  one  of  their 
remaining  joint  possessions:  the 
flea  comb  for  the  moggy  whose 
custody  they  take  turns  to  share. 
“No  you  keep  it,”  says  de 
Bernieres.  Til  get  another"  And 
so  the  afternoon  walk  will  include 
a visit  to  the  local  pet  shop,  and 
fairness  and  friendliness  will  be 
satisfied.  Less  than  love  but  more 
than  chivalry  it  is  a very  British 
way  of  behoring. 


At  least  our  public  myths  now 
acknowledge  that  others  make 
babies  in  conjunction  with 
fathers,  that  God  Almighty  doing 
it  his  way  (An  Alone)  is  not 
enough  (witness  theologians* 
recent  suggestion  that  the  Virgin 
Mary’s  status  be  raised  a bit  closer 
to  that  of  the  male  Trinity),  that 
the  egg  makes  as  exciting  a jour- 
ney as  does  the  sperm. 

But  even  so,  knowing  that 
you’ve  got  a father  does  not  mean 
that  you  know  him.  That  brief- 
case-wielding hero  returning 
home  at  seven  remained  absent 
and  distant,  just  like  Him  Upstairs 
wrapped  in  fiery  clouds,  glam- 
orous because  mysterious.  Now 
the  memoirists  tell  us  that  his 
rewards.  In  terms  of  power  and 
money  and  freedom  to  screw 
around  masked  his  malaise,  self- 
doubts, anxieties,  longings  and 
probably  ulcers  as  welL 

So  Matthieu  and  Peter  Snow 
open  up  our  need  for  new  fairy 
stories. 


Jeremy  Hardy  is  back  next  week 
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Peter  and 
John  get 
themselves 
into  another 
fine  mess 


“THERE  is  little  news  about 

I Br*tein  m American  newspa- 
nV.P^s'  ^ess  you  count  Di  and 
DodL  The  only  mention  of  HerBri- 

ShfS  Secretary  ^ of  State 

Otobin  Cook)  was  in  our  passports. 
AmericaiK  now  treat  the  royal 
family  with  the  same  mingled  con- 
tempt  and  hflartty  as  we  do  here. 
^R^rnP?home  to  catch  up  on 1 
“lM^elson  and  Prescott  ruc- 
tions, Tony  Blair  will  feel  like  the 
characto  m one  of  those  eaiiy 
luack^^white  comedies,  where , 
tne  paterfamilias  leaves  on  vaca- 
tion, assuring  his  wife:  “I  got  two 
guys  coming  In  to  look  after  the 
place,  and  fix  a few  things,"  and 
you  know  Laurel  and  Hardy  are 
Miout  tn  walk  ml  When  he  returns, 
tperes  a hilarious  close-up  of  the 
horrified  disbelief  on  his  face. 

As  we  survey  the  assorted  fine 
mefses»  there  are  three  points  to 
make:  first,  John  Prescott  has 
aWays  loathed  what  our  Minister 
Without  Portfolio  stands  for;  and 
before  the  election  was  invariably 
ready  to  share  his  views  at  great 
length.  (A  colleague  of  mine  once 
nstened  to  a full  40  minute  rant 
against  Peter  Mandelson  yelled  by 
Prescott  into  his  car  speaker- 
phone as  he  drove  his  Jag  towards 
the  Humber  Bridge.)  Second,  if 


Mandelson  Is  such  a brilliant 
manipulator  of  public  opinion, 
why  does  he  allow  himself  to  go  an 
the  radio  and  TV?  If  he  were  any- 
one else,  he  would  ring  himself  up 
and  scream  until  he  cancelled. 

Finally  the  new  government  is 
like  all  control  freaks;  it  cannot 
cope  when  things  begin  to  spin  out 
of  control,  and  become  as  useless 
as  a Stealth  bomber  In  a showec 

i RETURNED  to  find  the  country 
still  upset  about  cricket;  why  we 
are  so  bad  at  it,  and  whether  the 
game  has  a fixture.  In  Baltimore  we 
had  tickets  for  the  Local  baseball 
team.  Though  It  was  a weekday 
afternoon,  and  though  the  Orioles 
play  at  least  91  home  games  every 
season,  the  stadium  was  packed 
with  48,000  cheerful,  contented 
spectators.  This  year  more  than 
four  million  will  buy  tickets  — in  a 
medium  sized,  not  especially  rich 
city  It  would  make  the  treasurer  of 
any  English  county  gazing  over 
the  empty  stands,  weep  for  our 
national  game. 

Partly  it’s  because  a baseball 
game  lasts  only  three  hours,  and  Is 
invariably  fought  to  a conclusion. 
Partly  it's  the  excellent  food  on 
sale  everywhere,  including  crab 
cakes  and  delicious  independent 


“boutique"  beers.  Partly  it’s 
because  baseball's  owners  hare 
always  been  ready  to  change  with 
changing  circumstances.  Conse- 
quently unimaginable  sums  Of 

money  are  sloshing  around.  The 
Atlanta  Braves  have  just  given 
their  star  pitcher  a contract  worm 


The  Internet  is 
roughly  as  reliable 
as  that  bloke  your 
mate  met  in  the 
pub  who  told  him 
that  amazing  story 

$11  million  a year;  which  works  out 
at  about  £2,000  per  ball  pitched.  If 
this  is  a game  in  decline,  as  Ameri- 
cans claim,  heaven  knows  what  it 

would  be  like  If  ft  were  prospering. 

Though  Americans  don't  believe 
it,  we  Invented  baseball  (see  Chap- 
ter One  of  Northanger  Abbey). 
There  most  be  some  lessons  there 
for  cricket,  though  I don't  suppose 
there  is  anyone  prepared  to  learn 
them. 

FOR  weeks  now  there's  been 
buzzing  around  the  Internet  a I 


short,  fairly  humorous  essay  giv- 
ing people  tips  for  successful  liv- 
ing; eg  “wear  sunscreen  . . keep 
your  cdd  love  letters;  throw  away 
your  Old  ■ ptytemwnts'V  .The 
Only  rea^y  TnterpgHng  thing  abflUt 
■this  collection  of  feelgood  musings 
is  that  it  was  billed  everywhere  as 
the  nwimwimmant  [graduation] 


institute  of  Technology  by 
Vbnnegut,  the  cult  novelist 

hi  feet;  It  hwri  -been  knocked 
together  by  a Chicago  newspaper 
columnist  called  Mary  Scbmich, 
who  used  it  to  fin  a few  column 
Inches  an  a quiet  day  Both  Vbn- 
negut  who  has  never  been  to  MIX 
and  Schmich,  who  has  only  ever 
read  one  Vonnegut  novel,  were 

mystified  by  die  error;  which  has 
been  repeated  innumerable  times 
on  the  Internet 

Complaining  that  people  make, 
mistakes  on  the  Net  Is  as  pointless 
as  moaning  that  sex  maniacs  use 
Hi»  phone;  or  criminals  drive  on 
the  highways.  But  the  Vbrmfigut 
business  — and  the  way  .that  the 
system  Is  stuffed  with  exotic  libels 
against  femous  people — does  sug- 
gest that,  shorn  of  the  checks  and 
balances  In  the  established  media, 
modi  of  the  Net  is  roughly  as  reUr 

a HIp  fts  that  hlnfce-yrnrr-  mute  met  in 


the  pub  who  tokl  him  that  amazing 
story  aboirtlhe  Queen  he  picked 
up  firm  a mate of _hls . . . 

IN  SCOTLAND  for  the  first  of  the 
new  series  of-  The  -News  Quiz. 
(Hear  the  recording  at  12.25  this 
afternoon.)  Happily  we  were  not  in 
Paisley  but  at  the  Edinburgh  Festi- 
val What  most  southerners  don't 
realise  Is  that,  among ' Scottish 
politicians,  the  recent  viciousness, 
vituperation  and  hatred  is  run  of 
the  m£IL- 

Look  at  the  great  Steads;  Cook  v 
grown.  Brown  v Rifkind.  The. 
quickest  way  to  enrage  ona-Scot- 
tifih  politician  Is  to  praise  another 
“Wha1?  You're  not  tell  in'  me  yer 
like  that  wee  f*cker  do  ye?”  Afl 
that  makes'  this  particular  spat 
stand  oat  fire m the  others  is  Got-. 
donMcMaster’s  miserable  suicide. 


SMALLWEED 


CORRESPONDENT  ai&s  me 
to  lend  my  weight  to  hi$- 


»i§gl 


this  week  a mother  breast-feed-  Disgusted  (Weobley}  writes:  Stop 

ing  in  Marlborough,  Wilts.. had- a this  immediately! The Jlneswhfa 
bucket  of  dirty  water  thrown  over  which  youhaveopened  your  col- 
ter by  a shopkeeper;  who' said  that  nmn  are  a shameless  repeat  of  an 

it  was  as  disgusting  as  urinating  In.  itamwbidiycwwinteda  yaarage 

public.  Don't  you  think  that  the  Smalhoeed  aggressively  cotm- 
people  who  object  to  public  breast-  tersrLess  of  the  word  repeat,  if 


it  was  as  disgusting  as  urinating  In  _ item  which  youprlnted  a year  ago. 
public.  Don't  you  think  that  the  Smalhoeed  aggressively  cotm- 
people  who  object  to  public  breast-  tersrLess  of  the  word  repeat,  if 
feeding;  invariably  men,  are  in  you  don't  mind.  “Another  Chance 

IS * - ’ • * * 4-n  HflAtl  ft—  MilTtMLli  ftvta  " 


puzzling 


perverted  toread..."temyfevYHir«ifoiv 


themselves?  What  cm  earth  is  their  ! mula.  This  Is.  alter  all.  August 


The  mside  dope 


HEAD 
I TO  HEAD 


What  should  we  do  about 
drugs?  Legalise  them  says 
Howard  Marks,  former 
drug  dealer.  That  would  free 
a dangerous  genie,  replies 
campaigner  Peter  Stoker 


Pear  Peter, 

I SUGGEST  defining  a “drug"  as 
a chemical  (natural  or  other- 
wise) that  is  consumed  for  pur- 
poses other  than  physical 
nourishment  and  that  these 
purposes  Include  medicine  and 
recreation. 

Drugs  exist  and  many  people 
take  them  either  to  relieve  uncom- 
fortable physical  symptoms  or  to 
change  their  state  of  mind.  Drugs 


(eg  wine,  hashish,  peyote)  have 
been  an  Integral  component  of 
many  religions  and  cultures,  and 
until  fairly  recently  everyone  was 
allowed  to  consume  any  drug  they 
wished.  Britannia  ruled  the  waves 
when  dope  was  last  legal.  To  accom- 
modate the  desires  of  the  tobacco, 
alcohol,  pharmaceutical,  and  syn- 
thetic fibre  industries,  an 
extremely  dangerous  experiment 
called  cannabis  prohibition  was 
imposed  on  the  public  during  the 
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£30 


NO  AVERAGE 


current  account 


thirties.  Cannabis  is  not  addictive 
(which  worried  the  booze  and  fag 
merchants),  is  a good  fibre  (which 
worried  the  nylon  FVC  makers), 
and  is  natural  and  not  capahle  of 
being  patented.  God,  or  nature,  got 
the  patent  first  j 

A soulless  generation  of  vile  1 
geriatrics  masqueraded  their 
vested  interests  as  moral  principles 
and  cruelly  fed  a surprisingly 
brain  washable  public  with  menda- 
cious rhetoric  about  the  mythical 
dangers  of  cannabis.  Prohibition 
has  now  escalated  to  the  current 
position  where  young  people  are: 
•imprisoned,  fined,  stigmatised, 
and  ruined  for  consuming  harm- 
less, therapeutic,  and  natural 

herbs. 

• forced  to  obtain  their  recreational 
drugs  of  choice  by  buying  untested 
chemicals  from  unscrupulous 
gangsters  who’ll  sell  them  plastic 
and  lethal  poison. 

•paying  money  directly  to  the 
criminal  and  gangster  fraternity 
The  above  happens  because 
those  authorities  in  charge  want  it 
to  happen;  otherwise,  they  wouldn't 
(shouldn't)  be  in  charge.  We  seem- 
ingly have  a government  which 
prefers  its  young  to  die  from  poison 
than  safely  get  high  and  encour- 
ages the  filling  up  of  gangsters* 
purses  with  kids*  pocket  money 
The  Government’s  evil  can  only  he 
excused  by  its  stupidity  Please  wise 
up. 

Yours, 

Howard  Marks 

Howard  Marks  saved  fine  years 
imprisonment  for  drug  deeding. 
He  was  released  in  1995.  His  book, 
Mr  Nice,  was  published  last  year 

Dear  Howard, 

THERE’S  A world  of  difference 
between  the  historical  “fringe"  use 
of  psychoactives  and  Britain  as  It  Is 
today  We  have  epidemic  abuse  lev- 
els, not  for  ritual  or  for  speculative 
medication,  but  for  rapid  gratifica- 
tion. The  individual  seeking  quick 
pleasure,  escape,  peer  acceptance . . 

. the  mission  statement  is  ME, 
FEEL  GOOD,  NOW. 

Fatalism  Is  no  answer;  neither  is 
indulgence.  The  situation  can  be 
turned  — witness  other  countries 

— but  relaxing  the  law  is  no  cure, 
it's  a re-infection  which  history 
shows  has  always  worsened  filings. 
Countries  which  improved  their  lot 
did  so  with  enlightened,  firm  jus- 


tice systems  coupled  with  top-qual- 
ity community-wide  prevent! oil 
Britain  is  on  fiie  learning  curve. 
Alcohol  “prohibition"  is  not  analo- 
gous to  Illegal  drugs.  Alcohol  is,  if 
you  wQL  a genie  let  out  of  the 
(legal)  bottle  even  before  said  bottle 
reached  our  shores.  Cannabis,  E 
and  the  rest  are  stQl  in  the  bottle. 
With  knowledge  levels  today  we 
have  a sound  basis  for  keeping 
them  that  way  This  is  not  “prohibir 
tian”  it  is  prevention,  and  all  the 
more  viable  for  that 

Your  usual  weft-rehearsed  apolo- 
gies for  cannabis  have  been 
exposed  long  since.  In  the  face  of 
over  2.000  accredited  research 
papers  testifying  to  cannabis  harm, 
you  after  me  unsupported  asser- 
tions, bizarre  rhetoric  and  para- 
noid conspiracy  theory  Sorry  not 
impressed. 

Young  people  today  are  encour- 
aged to  make  “Informed  choices". 
Amen  to  that,  and  to  their  living 
with  the  consequences  In  their  fern- 
files,  In  society  and  under  the  law. 


‘My  shoulders  are  broad.  Misinterpret  me, 
slur  me,-  my  evidence  still  stands 
untarnished.  Total  health  for  self  and  society 
remains  the  prevailing  criterion’ 


Open  an  Alliance  Account  before  31  October  1997  and  well  indulgence.  The  situation  can 

add  £30  to  your  balance.  turned  — witness  other  count] 

J — but  relaxing  the  law  Is  no  ci 

_ , it's  a re-infection  which  hist 

But  that*  not  the  only  feature  that  sets  us  apart  from  the  rest.  shows  has  always  worsened  fiifr 

Countries  which  improved  then 

• 24  hour  telephone  banking,  365  days  a year  did  so  with  enlightened,  firm ; 

• Credit  interest  of  up  to  3.0%  gross  pa. 

• Low  overdraft  rates  with  no  monthly  fee  or  set  up  charge  DflOflPS))llfy 

• Access  to  cash  via  around  350  branches,  20,000  Post  Offices 
and  almost  12,000  UNK  cash  machines 

We  will  also  help  you  switch  your  account.  To  apply  or  for 
more  information,  just  call  us  on  the  number  below. 


But  as  long  as  much  of  the  “inform- 
ing” they  get  is  a welter  of  triviali- 
sation,  cynical  relativism  and 
romantic  glorification,  it's  hardly 
surprising  that  use  increases. 
You’re  not  part  of  file  solution, 
Howard;  you’re  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. Pack  it  in,  there's  a nice  gux 
Regards, 

Peter  Stoker 
Director  National  Drug 
Prevention  Alliance 

Dear  Peter, 

THE  ETHIC  undedying  your  first 
paragraph  is  that  gratification 
becomes  sinful  when  instant  and 
virtuous  when  otherwise.  Not 
everyone  subscribes  to  this  moral- 
ity You  are  totally  at  liberty  to  per- 
suade others  to  share  this 
metaphysical  assumption  of  yours, ! 
but  please  don’t  punish  those  you  I 
fell  to  convince  and  bang  them  up 
in  prison. 

r agree  that  drug  use  is  no  longer  I 
limited  to  a fringe  activity  but,  I 


helpful,  but  I am  happy  to  continue 
to  he  part  of  your  problem.. 

Yours, 

Howard 

Dear  Howard, 

MY  POSITION  re  drug  abuse  rests 
solely  on  promoting  a healthy  rod- 
ety  not  on  morals/ethics  as  you 
labour  to  suggest.  Health  (and  thus 
happiness)  derives  from  each  of  us 
in  various  ways  ftdfming  our  poten- 
tial without  harming  others.  (J  S 
Mm  wrote  on  this).  “Health"  means 
not  just  physical  but  mental,  intel- 
lectual. emotkmal.  social,  sp  iritual 
and  environmental  aspects.  Former 
drug  users  I worked  with  know  this 
well,  arid  know  how  much  drugs  got 

in  their  way 

1 don’t  want  people  to  get  that  fer 
down  merely  to  learn  a lesson  that 
is  there  for  the  taking  now  Drug 
abusers  know  they  are  crossing 
boundaries  and  wffl  expect  coose- 
quences,  hut  these  need  ta  fixture  to 
have  more  to  do  with  personal 
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problem? 


What  are  you  on?  Marks,  left,  and 
Stoker;  right 

development  and  less  to  do  with 


season  of  mellow  repeatfhhjess' 
(Keats).  Evenings  are  drawing  in 
just  as  they  did  last  yean  Down  at 
the  Oval,  England  are  repeating 
their  performance  as  a team  that 
can’tbat 

The  television  is  Ml  of  repeats, 
most  of  them  murders.  On  Ttfes- 


revenge.  Punishment,  in  sensible  day  Brother  Cadfael  grubs  about 
proportion,  will  have  a role  as  wIH  for  the  murder  weapon,  which  he’s 
prison  for  some.  Eight  out  of  10,  probably  not  going  to  find  because 
young  people  either  never  use  or  the  lighting  department  appears 
give  up  after  a brief  dabble;  praftes-  to  have  gone  on  holiday:  Wednes- 
sional  surveys  show  large  majart  day;  Brother  Morse  gets  stroppy 
ties  of  parents  against  drugs.  By  with  Brother  Lewis.  There  are  pic- 
youryaidst^of  “popularity,  you  tures  of  Magdalen  Bridge.  Thurs- 
would  lose;  and  will.  day:  Brother  Wexford  moves  in 

The  Lancet  November  199S  piece  pursuit  of  a killer,  albeit  at  a ftrne- 
was  tile  editor’s  opinion.  My  12,000  real  pace, 
research  studies  are  stffl  on  the  Brother  CaedM  writes:  I resent 

table  — where  is  your  entdence?  this  skuHdng  attack,  lam  not  a 
Harm  should  not  merely  be  repeat 

reduced,  ft  should  be  prevented,  by  Smadweed  ripostes  imapologeti- 
not  using.  “Watet  electricity  and  col^y:  Maybe,  but  you  seem  to  be 
automobile"  are  not  mimkhunag-  set  in  the  reign  of  Matilda  (or  j 
ing  and  are  beneficial  to  society,  the  Maud).  So  these  are  pretty  fusty 
opposite  is  true  of  drugs.  Stay  old  murders,  too. 

rlwwi 

Regards,  ■ DO  NT  WISH  TO  be  uncon- 

Peter  ■structftre,  though.ro  here  is  a. 


Smadweed  ripostes  unapologeti- 
calfy:  Maybe,  but  you  seem  to  be 
set  in  the  reign  of  Matilda  (or  j 
Maud).  So  these  are  pretty  fusty 
old  murders,  too. . 


Regards,  ■ DO  NT  WISH  TO  be  uncon- 

Peter  ■structive,  though,  ro  here  is  a 

I practical  plan.  When  people 
make  programmes  like  Moree  or 
Wexford  they  know  they  will  be 
YOU  SAY  you  have  no  ethical  objeo-  repeated-  They  also  know  what 

Hnm  tn  an  Ipdiyvlrtel  taking  Hrijigg  wfiT  happen  BAnnnft  Hitte  rrrnnri  In 

(provided  no  harm  is  done  to  any-,  thousands  of  innocent  homes, 
cme  else)  but  surii  activity  should  be  Just  before  that  bit  lfi  minutes 
criminalised  because  you  think  it’s  before  the  end  where  an  ashen- 
bad  for  one’s  mental  and  physical  faced  Morse  tells  Lewis  that  the 
health.  You  would  have  crimi-  answer  has  beehstering  them  In 
nalised  alcohol,  but  ifs  too  late.  Ybu  the  face  all  along;  37.9  per  cart  of 


rniifkw  you,  see  its  <an'iwii  main- 
stream acceptance  as  one  of  a host 
of  compelling  reasons  ^ to  disman^e 
the  prohibition,  not  mntinnA  tL  In 
my  code  of  ethics,  democracy  and 
popularity  are  dosdy  aligned. 

’fon  data  there  exists  a substan- 
tial body  of  medical  evidence  indi- 
cating tiie  harm  erf  cannabis  use.  1 
rely  on  the  Tancet,  which  con- 
dialed  in  its  November  1995  Issue; 
“The  smoking  of  cannabis,  even 
long  term,  is  not  harmful  to 
health." 

But  even  If  a drug  has  a potential 
for  harm,  it  is  up  to  us  as  a society 
to  reduce  such  harm  by  counselling 
and  education.  This  is  how  we’ve 
managed  to  deal  with  such  poten- 
tially harmful  things  as  wato;  elec- 
tricity and  the  automobile.  There  is 
no  point  increasing  any  harm 
throngh  prison  and  punishment. 

You  further  data  that  alcohol 
and  cannabis  are  not  analogous,  yet 
curiously  surreal  analogies 
between  them  and  genies  jumping 
out  of  bottles.  I did  not  find  this 


assume,  incorrectly  and  without 
pyplanaftnn  that  any  ohemiraTTy- 
induced  state  of  mind  is  necessarily 
one  of  deterioration. 

My  drug-consuming  experiences 
have  been  intellectually  stimulat- 
ing, flm,  peace-engendering,  enjoy- 
able, artistically  creative,  safe, 
SOGteUy  enabling,  intemsHng,  emo- 
tionally rewarding,  and  mind- 
enhancing.  this  weekend  several 


all  viewers  will  just  have  twigged 
that  they've  seen,  it  before,  and  the 
murderer  is  the  fat  etymologist 
with  the  big  bow  tie.  - 
The  answen  surely  would  be  to 
film  alternative  endings,  m the 
one  designed  for  repeats,  a final 
twist  would  establish  that  the 
murderer  would  not  by  the  etymol- 
ogist after  alL  but  the  wistful 
widow  who  keeps  catching  - 


mill  ton  otherwise  law-abiding  peo- 1 Morse’s  eye  during  choir  practice. 


pie,  <mdnding  pol  kterorai  andi  sftfr  i ( 
dents)  will  be  taking  drugs fbr^ these  j 
reasons. 

Despite  tins,  you.  are  arrogant 


. . . Idsgiisted{9feoblet?)  writes:,  j 
Without  in  any  way  endorsing  the 
practice  youpropose,  might  I 
point  out  that  the  paragraph  at  the 


enough  to  write  all  these  .people  off  I start  of  your  cxdumn  offered  us  no 


as  deranged,  self-destructive  hedo- 
nists eminently  appropriate  for 
incarceration.  As  a direct  result  of 
mindless  prohibition,  some  of  these 


such  twist,  but  merely  resurrected 
last  year’s  leftovers? 

Smalhoeed  sweetly  responds: 
That  is  because  you  Interrupted 


drugs  might  be  adulterated  and  me.  I had  just  such  a twist  saved 
therefore  dangerous  and  unhealthy  up.  In  last  year’s  version,  the  mur- 
There  could  be  casualties,  and  even  derer  was  the  Reverend  Green,  in 
though  these  would  be  far  less  fiian  the  library  with  a candlestick.  In 
those  occasioned  by  swimming  or  this  year’s,  it  would  have  been 
driving  automobiles,  I would  like  to  President  Clinton,  in  the  Oval 
see  them  totally  eliminated  through  Office,  with  a bazooka, 
a rational  policy  of  legalisatfon.  


President  Clinton,  in  the  Oval 
Office,  with  a bazooka. 


You  don’t  want  to  get  high.  Fine-  1HBHE  COLUMNIST  Hunter 
Stay  out  of  it  ■ Davies  would  like  us  to  think 

Yours,  ■ he  wasn't  brought  up  as 

Howard  proper  as  what  he  actually  was. 

_ __  _ That  Is  why  he  writes  as  he  does.  ■ 

Dear  Howard.  So  this  week  in  the  Statesman  he 

goes:  “Blow  me,  it  waa  him."  And 
MY  SHOULDERS  are  broad.  Mlsin-  then  admits  that  would  not  have 


■■■HE  i 

■ Dav 

■ he  v 


Dear  Howard, 


terpret  me,  dnr  me,  iny  evidence 
chti  stands  untarnished  Tn  case  you 
lost  the  pilot,  here’s  a recap.  .Tidal 


gone  down  too  well  in  his  days  at 
Carlisle  Grammar. 

Latex;  Hunt  gets  on  to  the  sub- 


health for  self  and  society  is  the  pre-  jectof  his  list  of  onomatopoeic 


vafling  criterion. 

Ethics  are  another  matter,  not 
central  to  my  case.  Total  health 
would,  inter  alia,  cover  all  the 
“drog^onsuining  experiences”  you 
list  The  point  Is,  you  don’t  need 
drugs  to  achieve  any  of  iham.  A 
decade  and  more  in  primary;  sec- 
ondary adult;  drug-  free  and  drug- 
abusing  settings  has  taught  me  that. 


footballers,  having  just  added 
Allan  Smart  of  Carlisle  to  a cata- 
logue headed  by  Roy  Keane  and 
George  Best  - 

What  does  this  fellow  believe 
onomatopoeia  consists  of?  My  dic- 
tionary says  it  applies  to  words 
whose  sound  conveys  their  mean- 
ing. Examples  of  this  might  be 
“whoosh",  “pop"  or  "bang. "NO 


Ex-users  speak  disparagingly  of  player  of  such  name;  to  judge  from 
chemical  highs  compared  to  natural  a hurried  trawl,  appears  in  Roth- 


positive  ones.  Dol  want  to  get  high? 
Yes,  naturally 

Several  miHlon  win  -use  in 
Britain  this  weekend,  ro  yon  say 
Let's  assume  5,  or  even  exaggerate 
to  10  mTTI ton,  this  means  46  miTlton 


man’s  Football  Yearbook,  andl 
can’t  look  them  up  in  the  Guin- 
ness alphabetical  list  of  current 
players  since  that  is  no  longer  pub- 
lished. 

Yeovil  FC,  I believe,  used  to  play 


are  not  users.  Our  national  strate-  on  a ground  called  The  Hulsh,  and 


glc  approach  needs  to  cater  for  the 
majority  as  wen  as  to  ccaistructively 
approach  those  who  depart  from 
society's  core  values. 

I probably  stand  closer  to  yoa 
than  you  think  on  criticlstng  the 
too-ready  resort  to  draconian  mea- 
sures. Bat  a healthy  strategy  will 
set  healthy  goals  for  society  encour- 
age compliance,  intervene  early  tn 
correct  variants  (and  reduce  harm), 
and— If  necessary —punish. 

Beating  crime  hy  legalising  It  is 
what  it  sounds  like;  a pipe  dream. 

Yoarsevec 

Peter 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


Middlesbrough  had  a player  called 
Billy  WOoL  but  even  that  would 
not  be  onoxnatopoeic  unless  he 
played  toawooflshway.Bxjy 
Tunks  (Rotherham  and  Preston 
NE)  might  be  a better  bet 
Is  it  not  enough  for  Davies  that 
Carlisle  have  a player  called 
Stephane  Pounewatchy  (please 

pronounce  that  in  Erench)?  Let 

him  redesignate  hialist.  "Appro- 
priate" would  do;  or  simply 
“coincidental". 

MJ%RAZILIAN3  upset  by 
•^overtures" — heading  in 
■Wthe  Financial  Times. 

I can’t  sro  why  they  think  this  is 
newsworthy  Surely  everyone 
remembers  the  occasion  in  1956 
when  an  audience  in  Rio  revolted 
against  yet  another  performance 

of  the  overture,  Les  Francs-Juges, 
by  Berlioz?  . 

Or  the  riots  in  Recife  in  ® 
when  finding  the  conductor  (possi- 
bly Wolfgang  Sawallisch?)  had  pro- 
grammed the  Tragic  Overture  try 
Johannes  Brahms,  concert-goers 
stormed  file  platform  with  shouts 
of  "We'D,  giveyott  tragic".  The 
celebrated  anthropologist  Erich 
von.;.  •. 

A pedant  unites:  This  story  has 
nothing  to  do  with  music  It  says 
theBrazilians  are  upset  by  the  US 
decision  to  grant  them  file  largely 
symbolic  status  of  “dose  non- 
Nato  ally".  Some  see  it  as  an 
attempt  to  Insert  a wedge  between 
Argentina  and  Brazil  as  leading 
partners  In  the  Mercosur  trading 
KrtmjL  * 

Smalhoeed  coldly,  replies:  l pre- 
fer my  version. 


Lawrence  Donegan  unravels  the 

i ok  °!is  h,st0fy  of  Renfrewshire 
i^Dour  Party,  whose  deep  cfivisions 
resulted  in  the  suspension  df  SlP 
lommy  Graham  this  week  arid  may 
have  contributed  to  the  ^jifde  of 
feHow  MP  Gordon  McMaster 

Party  in 
a place 
of  strife 


THE  WEEKI17 


Labour’s  Scottish  nightmare 


IT  IS  just  about  possible  to  watch 
the  humdrum  onmingc  anA 
goings  of  Paisley  through  the 
narrow  windows  of  the  town's 
council  chamber  though  it's 
laughable  to  even  think  that  the  poi- 
sonous events  that  take  place  tnctHa 
the  dark,  redcarpeted  room  have 
any  relevance  to  lives  of  the  people 
an  the  street  outside. 

Thursday  4pm.  At  tme  end  of  the 
chamber  Councillor  Paul  Marir,  a 
small  maw  with  designer  whiKhi* 
and  a suit  which  is  just  a sHwHp  too 
big,  was  on  his  feet  Blood  vessels 
popped  cm  his  forehead.  He  was 
screaming  like  a man  with  his  leg 
trapped  In  a vice.  “YOU  HENRY 
ARE  A PHONEY  HAPLESS  COR- 
RUPT EUNUCHT 
. At  the  other  end  of  the  room,  the 
object  of  his  vitriol,  the  council 
leader  and  former  fratwmai  col- 
league in  the  Renfrewshire  Labour 
Parts  Hugh  Henry  shook  his  head 
but  said  nothing.  The  Lady  Provost 
intervened.  “MR  MACE,  STT  ON 
YOUR  BACKSIDE.’' 

Mr  Mack  did  nothing  of  the  sort 
He  ploughed  on  at  100  decibels 
through  the  lexicon  of  potHfr-al 
sleaze.  In  the  end,  Henry  got  to  his 
feet  and  calmly  started  to  read  out  a 
charge  sheet  of  Mack's  alleged 
crimes  against  the  body  pwiitk-  To- 
make  himself  heard,  the  council 1 
leader  spoke  into  a microphone.  To 
drown  hhn  out  Made  screamed 
even  louder  “HENRY  YOU'RE  A 
EUNUGHT  The  two  SNP  council- 
lors sitting  to  his  right  sniggered, 
then  Joined  in.  “SCUM.  HENRY 
YOU’RE  SCUM.**  A calm  descended 
while  the  combatants  drank  cool 
water  to  ease  their  painful  vocal 
cords  until,  five  minutes  later  the 
entire  farce  began  again. 


This  is  what  passes  for  political 
debate  in  Paisley  even  at  the  end  of 
a month  which  has  seen  the  town 
become  a by-word  for  corruption. 
Newsnlght  an  a panorama  are  sniff- 
ing around,  as  are  Der  Spiegel  and 
the  heavy  hitters  of  the  national 
press.  The  eyes  of  the  worid  are  cn 
the  council  chamber  and  oHU  it 
seems  the  politicians  can’t  hrfp 
themselves.  Or  can  they?  “Good- 
ness, they’re  behaving  themselves  a 
lot  better  than  they  usually  do.” 
says  one  of  the  taigeuffering  coun- 
cil employees  who  has  to  sit 
through  council  meetings.  “Some- 
times it  gets  so  bad.  the  police  are 
called  in  to  sort  it  out” 

This  revival  tp  pnliHral  manners 

is  down  to  the  so-called  Paisley 
Affair  which  began  last  month  with 
the  suicide  of  the  amtnhta  but  psy- 
chologically troubled  MP  for  Pais- 
ley South,  Gordon  McMaster  So  fen 
one  Labour  MP  Is  dead,  another  has 
been  suspended  and  Ttany  Blair  has 
ordered  a “task  force”  into  Renfrew- 
shire to  sort  oat  a mess  which  very 
nearly  derated  Hs  party's  cam- 
paign for  a Scottish  parliament 
When  it  finally  arrives,  Blair's  team 
will  find . a town  awash,  with 

rumours  which  malm  Tammany 

Hall  seem  like  Brigadoon;  of 
Lahrair.iMPw.hrBpktng  party  rules,  • 
bf<-  sartor  members' < ef  Paisley 
Labour  party  in  cahoote  with  drug 
runners  and  money-launderera,  of 
a “smoking  gun"  which  will  turn 
the  Paisley  Affair  into  a political 
and  financial  scandal  to  match  the 

PQUlSOn  Affair. 

• Whether -any  of  these  rumours 
are  true  is  another  matter  Events 

might  prove  otherwise  bat  for  now 

it  seems . unlikely  that  what  has 
tfijfp-n  place  m Renfrewshire  is  any- 


where near  as  bad  as  the  corruption 
which  mired  the  Labour  party  in 
England's  North-east  in  the  late  six- 


ties. But  Blair  should  resist  the 
temptation  to  heave  a sigh  of  relief 
because  there  is  a real  scandal  in 
the  Renfrewshire  Labour  Party  — 
of  a political  culture  in  which  for 
years  the  interests  of  those  outside 
the  cnnnrfl  charnhw  anfl  enmmltfgft 

rooms  counted  for  nothing.  All  that 
mattered  were  foe  petty  hatreds  and 
alt-consuming  ambitions  of  a small, 
self-serving  clique  of  Labour  hacks. 
The  party's  leadership  knew  this 
and  did  nothing  about  it 
Paisley  once  returned  Asquith  as 
its  MP  but  it  has  been  a Labour  fief- 
dam  for  more  than  GO  years.  There 
hare  been  sporadic  surges  of  sup- 
port for  the  Scottish  Nationalists 
over  the  years  but  those  who 
worked  in  the  town's  cotton  mills 
and  heavy  engineering  factories 
could  be  relied  upon  to  return  the 
Labour  man  to  Westminster 

ccording  to  one  local 
activist  of  2D  years 
standing  it  was  old-fash- 
ioned. paternalistic 
ipal  Labour  poli- 
tics and  it  stank.  “Nationalise  the 
Labour  Party  couldn’t  have  cared 
dess.  Paisley  was  no  different  from 
most  other  places  in  the  west;  of 
Scotland,  like  Goran  or  any  of 
towns  m south  Lanarkshire.  The 

attitude  was  “as  long  as  they  don’t 
canse  too  much  trouble,  let  them  get 
on.  with  if. 

The  result  cf  this  complacency 
was  a swirl  of  allegations  of  graft 
and  back  handers,  *£  “jobs  for  the 
boys”  and  council  homes  for  foe  rel- 
atives of  councillors.  All  cf  this  was 
undeniably  corrupt,  but  it  was. 


small-time  corruption.  The  same. 

can’t  be  said  for  FCB.  a community 
business  set  up  with  £200.000  of 
local  council  and  Scottish  Office 
money  with  the  aim  of  providing 
jobs  for  people  on  the  Ferguslie 
Park  estate  Two  Labour  council- 
lors, Harry  Revie  — a close  friend 
and  ally  of  foe  Renfrewshire  West 
MR  Tammy  Graham  — and  Olga 
Clayton  became  directors  of  the 

company  as  did  fop  chairman  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  Labour 
Party  John  McIntyre. 

There  is  no  suggestion  foal any  of 
the  three  were  involved  in  any 
wrongdoing. 

The  council  was  a strong  sup- 
porter of  the  company  awarding  it 
several  lucrative  contracts  to  pro- 
vide security  in  the  district  At  its 
peak,  FCB  employed  120  people  and 
turned  over  more  than  £1  million, 
although  it  was  ftflntinnaTfy  dogged 

with  allegations  that  appointments 
and  contracts  were  used  as  tools  of 
political  patronage.  More  seriously 
there  were  claim c of  ah  alarming 
coincidence  between  Increased 
drug  and  gun-running  activity 
around  sites  in  the  West  of  Scotland 
where  JPCB  was  providing  "secu- 
rity”. {At  least  one  person  formerly 
connected  with  the  firm  is  known  to 
the  policeaa  one  of  Paisley’s  higgest 
drug  i (dealers.)  The  allegations  of 
gun-running  and  drug  dealing  are 
headline-  grabbers  but  remain  com- 
pletely unsubstantiated. 

FCB  finally  collapsed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1996  with  debts  of  more  than 
£500,000.  Investigations  by  the 
police  and  the  Crown  Office  into  the 
company’s  affairs  are  ongoing, 
although  it  emerged  last  week  that 
the  firm’s  liquidator  had  discovered 
an  army  of  casual  workers  said  to 


have  been  paid  £320,000  in  wages 
probably  never  received  the  money 

It  IS  this  “missing"  £320,000 
which  could  provide  the  “smoking 
gun".  If  it  is  really  missing  where 
has  it  gone?  Was  it  used  to  finance 
drug-dealing,  or  simply  to  line  the 
pockets  of  a few  local  hoodlums  in 
Ferguslie  Park?  More  importantly 
did  anyone  in  a position  of  political 

power  in  Paisley  know  that  money 
was  being  siphoned  off  and,  if  they 
did  know  why  didn't  they  stop  it 
happening?  Such  questions  may 
never  be  answered  hut  they  would 
probably  never  have  been  posed  had 
it  not  been  for  the  second  element  cf 
this  political  tragedy 

The  world  now  knows  that  the 
two  MPs,  Tommy  Graham  and 
Irene  Adams,  hate  each  other  with  a 
passion,  though  no  one  can  quite  tie 
down  the  origins  of  the  antipathy  It 
probably  started  in  1990,  when  Mrs 
Adams  beat  off  a challenge  from 
Harry  Revie  for the  Labour  nomina- 
tion to  fight  the  Paisley  North  seat 
after  her  husband  died. 

She  won  the  1990  hydection  and 
increased  her  majority  at  the  gen- 
eral election.  Relations  between  the 
pair  remained  cordial,  until  late 
1992  when  the  rumours  began  that 
the  Boundary  Commission  was 
about  to  take  Linwood,  a Labour 
heartland,  out  of  Graham’s  con- 
stituency and  put  it  into  Adams’s. 
“Graham  panicked,’*  claims  a 
senior  Labour  source.  “He  derided 
that  he  wanted  to  be  the  MP  for 
Paisley  North  and  that  to  do  that  he 
would  hare  to  get  rid  cf  Irene 
Adams.” 

There  are  allegations  that  a 
whole  series  cf  irregularities  took 
place  inside  the  Linwood  Labour 
Party  during  1993.  An  entire  pen- 


sioners group  was  signed  up  to  the 
party  and  their  subscriptions  paid 
by  a single  cheque.  During  two 
months  cf  that  year  membership  of 
a single  branch  wait  from  57  to  199. 
There  were  similar  complaints 
about  the  activities  of  the  Craigilea 
branch,  which  was  in  the  Paisley 
North  constituency  but  was  known 
as  a political  stronghold  of  Gra- 
ham’s ally,  Harry  Revie. 

RS  ADAMS  then  went 
public  with  allega- 
tions about  member- 
ship irregularities  in 
both  her  awn  con- 
stituency and  about  the  allegations 
suiTounding  the  affairs  of  FCB. 
“Her  friends  would  say  that  she  was 
a courageous  heroine  chipping 
away  at  he  coalface  of  political 
truth  and  honesty"  says  one  local 
councillor:  “The  alternative  view  is 
that  she  was  trying  to  save  her  own 
sirin  and  didn’t  mind  how  she  did 
tt." 

Whatever  the  motivation,  her 
actions  prompted  the  Scottish 
Labour  Party  to  suspend  Paisley 
North  constituency  (thus  ensuring 
her  re-selection),  ask  the  police  to 
investigate  the  affiurs  of  FCB  and 
begin  an  inquiry  into  the  operation 
of  Renfrewshire  Labour  party 
“What  we  found  was  old-style  poli- 
tics which  was  played  out  on  the 
personality-based  battlegrounds  — 
typical  of  foe  Labour  party  four  or 
fire  years  ago,”  says  one  senior 
party  official  “The  dregs  of  that 

political  culture  are  still  but  theyNne 
been  completely  marginalised.  The 
new  leadership  on  the  council  is 
amongst  the  most  progressive,  mod- 
ernised and  honest  in  Scottish  local 
government." 


Several  Labour  activists  — 
including  councillor  Paul  Mack  — 
were  suspended  or  expelled  from 
the  party  after  the  1995  inquiry  and 
a report  was  sent  to  the  party  head- 
quarters in  London  which  was  criti- 
cal of  the  activities  of  Tammy 
Graham  and,  to  a much  lesser 
extent,  Irene  Adams.  The  Scottish 
inquiry  was  sufficiently  concerned 
about  what  it  had  found  to  recom- 
mend that  a code  of  conduct  govern- 
ing MPs  behaviour  be  drawn  upL 
However  no  action  was  taken. 
Labour  was  just  getting  over  the 
“jobs  for  the  boys”  affair  in  Monk- 
lands,  the  Conservatives  were 
mired  in  more  high-profile  prob- 
lems of  sleaze  and  the  general  elec- 
tion was  just  around  the  corner  The 
last  thing  Labour  needed  was  a 
scandal  Graham  and  Adams  were 
taken  aside  by  senior  party  figures 
at  Westminster  and  told  they  had 
both  been  re-selected  for  safe 
Labour  seats,  but  it  was  time  to  stop 
their  squabbling.  “We  Just  hoped 
the  Paisley  problem  would  go 
away”  admits  one  party  official. 

It  was  a missed  opportunity  and 
one  which  anyone  with  a vested 
interest  in  reviving  Paisley’s  bat- 
tered reputation  must  hope  will  not 
be  forsaken  this  time  by  Tony 
Blair's  “task  force”  for  the  sake  of 
political  expediency 

But  until  the  Inquiry's  verdict  is 
delivered,  perhaps  the  last  word 
should  go  to  Norman  Macdonald, 
the  editor  of  the  Paisley  Daily 

Express,  which  has  led  the  pack  on 
the  story  from  the  start  “We  believe 
and  hope  that  the  truth  win  come 
out  and  justice  will  prevail,"  he  said 
last  night  “That  might  happen  now; 
but  the  death  of  Gordon  McMaster 
has  been  a hell  erf  a price  to  pay" 


Anarchy  in  the  UK ...  on  TV  anyway 


It’s  been  an  odd  week  for  die 
Leeds-based  radical  band, 
Chumbawamba.  After  1 3 years 
on  the  alternative  pop  circuit 
their  new  single,  Tubthumping, 
went  straight  to  number  two. 
This  is  their  account  of  events 
on  the  road  to  the  big  time 
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Mondays  Danbert  en 
route  from  Cologne  to 
London  . 

A hangover  and  a meeting  with : 
EMI  staff  at  Cologne  HQ  about 
a video  for  a follow-up  single; 
another  band  meeting  in  the 
airport  to  keep  oar  heads 
aroand  all  this.  Window  seat, 
footprints  on  the  wing,  and  we. 
canstiU  see  parallel  craft  as  we 
dip  under  its  Jet  stream. . 

Back  on  earth,  five^hour 
drive  to  Plymouth,  news  com- 
ing in  on  the  mobile  keeps  ns 
occupied:  half  the  crew  who 

work  with  ns,  driving  thegear 
back  to  England,  are  delayed 
because  of  a cancelled  terry; 

the  other  halt  flying  to 

MCancfaesteh  are  turned  around 
mid-air  and  their  plane  to 
talked  back  down  to  waiting 


a swan  on 

knocked  out  speed  and  altitude 


sacked  into  one  of  the  engines, 

Tuesdays  Jude  in 

Plymouth 

Our  second  Radio 1 Roadshow 
jn  as  many  weeks,  ana  turn  tune 
we’re  headlining.  It's  amazing 
how  having  a stautf®  the  top 
10  elevates  yonr  status. 

(Muffled  laughter).  .Wreom 
Plymouth  Ho.  The  view  is  stag- 


mice  is  scarfiy  young,  totithey 
ring  along  enthusiastically 
The  prospect  oftfce  second 


First  you  play 
the  number  and 
lay  down  the 


...  then  you 
lay  down  the 
squeezebox  and 
take  a bit  of  a 
break.. . 


. . .and  then 
you  have  the 

lowoifcout  ^ 
what  to  wear  on 
Top  of  the  Pops 


five-hoar  journey  in  18  hours  in 
a cramped  and  hot  minibus  is 
not  good,  but  we  pass  the  time 
reading  about  ourselves  in  the 
newspapers.  The  weirdest  thing 
for  us  is  that  the  band’s  doing 
the  same  as  it’s  always  done,  it’s 
Just  now  people  are  foiling  over 
themselves  to  write  about  it  or 
ask  us  about  it.  About  the  only 
take  on  it  they  can  seem  to 
come  up  with  is  to  treat  us  like 
some  overnight  sensation.  Oh, 
and  a few  papers  manage  to 
criticise  our  “pro-drinlring” 
lyrics  (“He  drinks  a whisky 
drink”)-  They  tut-tut  and 
remind  their  readers  that  binge 
drinking  can  be  fetal.  It’s  all 
nothing  more  than  a clumsy 
attempt  to  Unit  us  to  current 
concerns  about  alco-pops. 

Everyone  is  completely  shat- 
tered by  the  time  we  Mt  London... 
We’re  so  for  beyond  ourselves 
we’re  almost  delirious. 

Wednesday:  Boff  in 
London  (I  wish  I was  in 
Leeds . . .) 

Ten  o’clock — soundcheck  for 
an  acoustic  show  at  London’s 
Capital  Cafe.  Cameras  from 
Channels  buzz  around,  people 
with  microphones  follow  ns 
into  the  toilet;  a reporter  from 
the  News  of  the  World  is  hang- 
ing from  a lavatory  cistern  with 
a spy  camera.  Ha!  One  quick 
snip  of  bandy  haircutting  scis- 
sors and  he’s  headfirst  into  the 
toilet  bowL 

Over  to  rehearse  In  Putney 
playing  country  & western  ver- 
sions of  the  album  songs.  My 
fingers  are  bleeding  from  play- 
ing the  banjo ...  I need  a drink. 
Perhaps  some  binge  drinking, 
’cos  I read  in  the  papers  again 
this  morning  that  TOP  POP 
ANARCHISTS  ENCOURAGE 
ALCO-KIDS- 

Back  to  Capital  to  play  the 
show  There’s  a cardboard  cut- 
out of  Noel  Gallagher  on  the 
door  (he  has  an  album  to  pro- 
mote, I’ve  heard),  which  some- 
one in  the  audience  has  folded 
In  half.  Life-size  Noel  irf  wring 
his  own  feet;  makes  sense. 

We’re  playing  three  acoustic 
ngsto  a dickering  audience 
of  Sheffield's  finest  knives  and 
forks  (It’s  a cafe . . . dub).  I Get 
Knocked  Down!  (Slice).  But  1 
Get  Up  Again!  (Stab). 

Baric  upstairs.  Melody  Maker  , 


people  are  wanting  us  to  tell 
them  we  are  obsessed  with 
rider;  dogs  and  real  wood  fires, 
but  they  just  get  “UP  THE 
CLARETS”.  We’ve  been  talking 
about  anarchism,  drugs,  sex, 
revolution  and  the  Liverpool 
Dockworkers  for  a million 
years  now  bnt  suddenly,  with  a 
“hit”  single,  people  are  saying 
our  pop  has  a “relevant”  con- 
text (Pop  music  always 
bas/had  a context  in  feet — bnt 
it’s  usually  the  context  of  igno- 
rant irrelevant,  fantasy- ori- 
ented ego-massage). 

But  hey!  Back  to  the  music!  I 
stick  on  the  personal  stereo  and 
listen  to  Roni  Size  and  Nick 
Drake,  then  it's  home  and  time 
for  bed.  Another  14-hour  day 
It’s  better  than  working. 

Thursday:  Boff  & 

Alice  in  Elstreeeeee 

Top  Of  The  Pops.  The  British 
Institution.  This  week  we  have 
Blue,  Marilyn  Manson.  Mark 
Owen,  Dannti  Minogue. 
Stereophonies,  Livin’  Joy,  the 
usual  crowd.  Bring  ’em  on,  get 
'em  off  Oh  and  that 
Chumbawamba  lot.  Basically 
our  fevourite  pop  star  was 

Mark  Owen.  He  was  friendly 
and  accessible  and  cute  and 
lovely.  Marilyn  Manson  were 
hilarious.  Hopelessly  out  of 
context,  they  thought  they 
could  get  away  with  acting  in«» 
drngged-np  pantomime  goth 
rejects  in  front  of  the  TOTP 
audience  (young,  white,  female, 
and . . : eager).  We  laughed 
heartily  before  throwing  our- 
selves to  the  lions  of  tradition, 
pop  culture,  and  the  glare  of 
TV.  Aaah,  but  we  lore  it 
Anarchists  on  national  TV  and 
all  that  Let's  have  more  of  it! 

While  we  hang  around  on 
stage  waiting  for  our  cue  we  get 
the  audience  to  sing  a rousing 
version  of  Agadoo.  All  those 
years  of  hanging  about  in 
dodgy  working  men’s  clubs  had 
to  pay  off  sometime.  Come  off 
stage  and  try  and  get  Marilyn 
Manson  to  sign  a panty  pad: 

“Go  on  sign  it  ru  wear  it 
forever.” 

Top  Of  77ie  Pops  was  broadcast  on 
Thursday  andyesUrday. 
Ctnunbcaixmiba’s  next  appearance 
Isat  Singleton  Parle,  Swansea,  on 
Monday  evening. 
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SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

Charlotte 
Hatherfley 
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CMng  . . . Nine  8ft  gold  statues  of 

the  Greek  muses  are  commissionecl 
by  Baroness  Delta  O'Cathain  to  the 
greater  glory  of  the  failing  Barbican. 
Ooing ...  O'Cathain  is  ousted, 
leaving  her  *vidgar  monstrosities' 
behind.  New  managing  director 
John  Tusa  does  not  find  nine  goW 
bottoms  an  inspiring  view  from  his 
office  window. 

Qeee . . .Wrecker's  merchants  the 
London  Architectural  Salvage  Com- 
pany snap  up  the  statues — coming 
to  a Ybppie's  garden  near  you  soon. 
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Aidan  Shingler,  schizophrenic,  believes  that  in  the  year 2000  he  will  ascend  into  the  heavens, 
So  why  should  we  take  him  seriously?  Because  of  his  art,  says  Simon  Hattenstone 

Mind  over  matter 


On  one  wall  of  Durham 
Cathedral's  700-year-old 
Galilee  Chapel  lies  a 
golden  triptych  of 
Christ  on  the  cross.  On 
the  wall  opposite  rest  four  of  Aidan 
Sbingler’s  crucifixes.  Shingler 
drenched  his  own  hands  and  feet  In 
indelible  ink  and  stamped  them  on 
to  the  crosses.  On  the  second  cruci- 
fix the  nails  have  beat  replaced  by 
syringes.  It's  a shocking  image. 
Some  will  call  it  blasphemous. 

“This  is  about  the  time  I was  held 
down  and  forcibly  injected  with 
neuroleptic  drugs.”  says  Shingler. 
“I’d  heard  a voice  within  saying  I 
had  been  chosen  and  could  fed  a 
halo  around  my  head.  This  image  is 
representative  of  the  crucifixion  of  | 
the  Christ  within  me  by  the  clini- 
cians. Instead  of  the  halo  there  is 
now  a wreath  of  white  flowers. " 

Aidan  Shingler  is  a schizo- 
phrenic artist  He’s  not  an  artist 
who  happens  to  be  schizophrenic, 
he  is  an  artist  whose  work  explores 
and  explains  his  state  of  mind 
Shingler  says  he’s  not  easy  with  the 
title  artist  and  tucks  a hand  into  his 
black  waistcoat,  drawing  out  a card 
with  a few  wave-like  squiggles: 
"Aidan  Shingler  reality  tester”.  It’s 
a boiling  summer's  day  and  he’s 
been  carting  massive  crates  of  his 
art  around  all  morning.  There  is  no 
sign  of  sweat. 

Wliat  does  reality  tester  mean? 
Shingler  has  a way  of  pursing  his 
lips  as  if  they’re  glued,  and  his  head 
rests  nt  a thinking  angle:  "Well,  psy- 
chiatrists test  reality  that's  what 
they  say  they  do,  but  they're  delud- 
ing themselves  in  my  opinion.  To 
have  reality  tested  by  a deluded  per- 
son is  imprecise.  So  I test  my  own 
reality  I don’t  need  psychiatrists... 
to  be  fait  it’sa  bit  erf  a joke  as  weU." 

At  19.  Shinglet  then  a chef  first 
experienced  psychic  awareness.  His 


Up  • ■ - 18-year-old  guitarist  plods 
through  A levels  while  strumming 
away  with  London  band  Nightnuise. 
Up. . .Snaps  up  Tim  Wheeler's  invi- 
tation to  join  power-popsters  Ash 
and  makes  her  unofficial  debut  at 
Belfast's  Limelight  club.  Passes  first 
test,  to  team  1 7 songs  in  four  days, 
with  flying  colours. 

And  away .. . Her  official  debut  at 
Chelmsford's  V97  festival  is 
applauded  by  crowd  and  critics  who 
praise  her  for  “beefing  up*  Ash's 
sounds  and  brand  her  as  the  most 
shit  hot  new  guitarist  around'. 


Falling: 
The  Mine 
Muses 
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London  flatmates  were  so  terrified 
by  the  personality  change  that  they 
packed  him  off  home  to  Birming- 
ham; his  parents  were  away  and  his 
grandmother  was  so  terrified  by  his 
1 emergent  Christ  consciousness  that 
she  called  in  the  psychiatrists. 

But  Shingler  wasn’t  terrified,  he 
was  ecstatic.  He  giggles,  and  tairas 
| himself  hack  those  20  years. 

1 “There’s  a wonderful  sense  of  free- 
' dam,  a great  expansion  of  mind, 
clarity  of  thought,  supernatural 
awareness.  Ctdour  becomes  so 
heightened.  AH  the  senses  do.  I 
remember  listening  to  Eric  Satie  on 
piano  and  each  note  was  like  a peb- 
ble dropping  on  my  eardrum.” 

When  the  psychiatrists  diag- 
nosed him  as  schizophrenic,  he  was 
hospitalised  until  his  family 
insisted  he  was  released.  His  experi- 
ence was  so  visual  he  decided  to 
communicate  it  to  translate  it  into 
art.  He  enrolled  for  college,  and,  in. 
effect  became  an  ambassador  for 
schizophrenia,  charging 
with  changing  the  wodd’s  percep-  1 
tian  of  file  condition.  Condition 
note,  not  illness.  Mental  health 
groups  may  call  it  an  Alness,  but 
Shingler  won't  have  any  erf  It  Schiz- 
ophrenia — if  we  have  to  call  it  that 

— is  simply  a more  colourful  way  of 
looking  at  things,  he  says.  Whfle  the 
clinicians  said  be  was  disconnect- 
ing. he  told  them  that  they  should 
be  so  lucky  that  he  was  making  newt 
wonderful,  poetic  connections. 

A recent  study  showed  that  schiz- 
ophrenics and  poets  share  thinking 
patterns,  that  they  play  with  symbol 
and  metaphor  in  a similar  way  For 
Shingler;  chocolate  (a  symbol  of 
love),  the  moon  (tone,  a symbol  cf 
madness),  water  (life),  and  the  cross 
became  increasingly  significant 
Like  many  schizophrenics,  bis 
mind  veers  between  metaphor; 
puns  and  a peculiar  literalness. 
This  is  seen  most  simply  In  an 
installation  of  a TV  with  a box  erf 
Ariel  washing  powder  on  top. 

Since  being  diagnosed,  Shingler 
has  had  eight  sustained  periods  of 
altered  consciousness,  lasting  from 
one  to  six  months.  They  have 
become  gentler  and  less  exhausting 

— maybe  it’s  because  he’s  getting 
older;  he  says  with  a soft  smile.  Yet 
for  him  these  epiphanies,  the 
visions  and  voices,  are  just  as 
inspiring.  When  he  returns  to  “nor- 
mality", Shingler  often  transforms 
the  experience  into  art  He  has 
rejected  psychiatry  cut  down  his 


drugs  to  the  minimum,  and  over  file 
part  three  years  (with  the  support  of 
Mind)  has  taken  his  message  and 
exhibition.  Beyond  Reason,  on  the  ’ 
road-  Now  the  heroic  dean  and 
chapter  erf  Durham  Cathedral  have 
invited  him  and  his  art  works  over 
fora  week. 

Although  he  says  he  Is  not  inter-  ; 
ested  in  making  money  from  his 
work,  this  year  he  sold  his  first  six 
pieces  to  Glasgow’s  Gallery  of  Mod- 
ern Art  for  £18,000. 

These  pieces  are  on  display  at 
Durham  because  Shingler  only 
agreed  to  the  sale  if  he  kept  the 
right  to  reproduce  the  work  which  1 
he  sees  as  a coherent  whole.  They 
provide  terrific  insight  into  his  pre- 
occupations. One  In  A Hundred  fea- 
tures 99  insect-like  blobs  of  ink  set 
against  an  exquisite  turquoise  but- 
terfly Another  piece  shows  a green 
apple  connected  to  a cahle  sitting  in 
a glass  box.  Hie  accompanying 


words  explain.  “I  connected  an 
apple  via  an  electric  cable  to  a tape 
recorder  and  attempted  to  listen  to 
the  sound  it  made.  I beard  “white 
noise'.  This  hissing  I took  to  be  the 
sound  of-  the  apple.”  The  images 
and  text  are  poignant,  inexplicably 
beautifUL  Even  though  Shingler 
now  accepts  that  the  apple  does  not 
have  a literal  heartbeat  he  stfH 
believes  there  is  a symbolic  truth  In 
the  sound  of  the  apple. 

The  starkest  piece  in  the  exhibi- , 
tian  is  a pillow  locked  into  a G- 
damp.  ”1  had  terrible  pressure  and 
pain  in  my  head  and  I made  a con- 
scious derision  to  project  file  pain 
in  my  head  through  a damp  on  to 
the  pillow  where  the  pressure  goes, 
and  soon  after  the  pain  and  pres- 
sure subsided.”  It's  a painful,  vio- 
lent image  No,  he  says.  It’s  the 
opposite.  “It's  about  healing.  Projec- 
tion is  another  way  erf  healing.”  i 
And.  looking  again  at  the  piece.  I 


Tortured  genius—  Shingler  and  • 
two  of  the  works  tohtegteytmd  . 

Reason  exhibition  at  Dnrimm  • 
cathedral  photogrw^donmci^ 

notice  the  danfp  reshapes  the  p8- 
kw  into  a series  of  mdlow  cotton 
rivulets.  . • . 

Some  of  the  work  isverytamy 
- — knife  axtd  fink  andplatewith 
screws  and  bolts  and  scrabtfle  let- 
ters—’T  decided  you  are  what  you 
eat.  so  I ate  this."  Or  btaflagramuf 
the  brain  marked  "by. Smarttes,  or 
his  neon  reworking  of  Etasteto*s 
theory  cf  rdatMts  or  his 'bronze 
Buddha,  with  a Wlsfom  toothbrush 
hnTanngri  on  bSs  knees.  Shingler  is 
delighted  at  the  public’s  response  to 
his  work.  “You  know  what  my 
favourite  bit  is  in  titer  comments 
book?  Someone,  wrote.  _T  unto- 
stand  this- Hefti/r  - . 

His  brotbegLuke,  is  screwingtte 
exhibits  into  'place.  Which  Is  his. 
favourite  piece?  Lute  takes  a breaks 
mope  his  brow  and  toads  me  to 
Cleansing  Agent  — ■ an  . ageing 
wooden  palette  in  which  paints  are 
mixed  with  antiseptic  cream,  and  . 
file  squeezed  tube  hangs  at  an  angfe 
“This  used  to  belong  to  our  Grand- 
firtbet  who  was  a painter  Mb  about 
how  Aidan  used  to  cover  his  body  In 
antiseptic  and  be  also  used  topaint 
in  antiseptic:  I fove  it0  Aidanwalks 
over  tugs  at  his  Star  Trek  tie  and 
shows  me  his  Star  of  Hope  collar- 
links.  Yes,  be  says^  art  has  beeapart 
of  the  cleansing,  healing  process. 

Can  Imke  empathise  with  his 
brother's  art?  “He  gets  so  Inspired 
by  the  visions."  he  says.  *T  doat 
really  understand  it;  the  only  thing 
I can  think  is  that  ft  must  be  like  a 
massive  trip.”  He  thinks  Aldan's 
work  is  valuable  as  art  and  therapy 
and  education.  Does  he  agree  that 
psydilatrists  . are  the  thought 
police?  “Aldan's  got  a.  valuable 
point  about  them  telling  him  he’s 
Insane.  He's  got  a right  to  fed  he’s 
living  in  society  and  allowed  to  be  a 
free  man.  He’d  like  them  to  change 
thefr  philosophy  an  this,  if  you  like, 
'madness’,  as  they  perceive,  it'  But 
itis  such  anew  illness — sorry  thing 
— that  treatments  are  still  chang- 
ing. When  he  was  diagnosed  he  was 
given  injections  that  made  him 
shake  and  damaged  his  nerves...” 
Every  time  Luke  says  Alness,  he 
apologises  and  says  he’s  still  leant 
ing.  He  talks  about  the  way  the  pub- 
lic relates  to  the  weak.  "What  was 
that  filing  written  In  the  book?  1 
understand  this,  ftejp.rIlavBd  that” 

Shingler  says  he  hates  so  much 
art  because  it  is  antkmderstand- 
fng-  “Many  artiste  make' ambiguity 
their  goal,  and  Td  say  that  was  a 
cop-out  Conceptual  artists  are  so 
ambiguous  that  yon  don’t  under- 
stand the  concepts,  so  what’s  the 
point  of  them?  If  you  are  trying  to- 
communicate  you  should  be  lurid 
and  coherent"  He’s  tight  of  course; 
many  artists  do  mystify  file  every- 
day white  he  is  trying  to  clarify 
what  fix:  many  of  us  is  a way  of 
flunking  beyond  comprehension. 

WE  his  art  move  oil  from  schizo- 
phrenia? To  be  honest  he  says,  that 
question  is  a little  Irrelevant  Why? 
Just  as  I marvelling  at  his  dar- 
| its  he  goes  off  on.  a stream-cf-con- 
sdousness  bendet  This  is  my 
groundwork,  my  _ earthly  work. 
-After  2000, when  the  light  descends 
in  the  form  of  craft;  FH  be  in  the 
heavens  for  an  extended  period.” 
What  does  be  mean?.  What  if  this 
vision  isn't  realised?  Will  he  have  to 
activate  it  himsrif?  Will  he  1 kill 
himself?  Hb. smites  with  surprise: 
“No,  that  would  be  totally  adhering 
to  the  darker  force!  No,  not  at  all.  Td 
reassess.  Tm  working  oh  a film 
called  The  Send  Up,  which  is  a dou- 
ble entendre,  m literally  be  sentup 
oritwJB  be  a 9endup  of  myseffi” 

In  his  book  Surviving  Schizo- 
phrenia, E Fuller  Toney  explains 
that  unlike  manic  depresses,  few 
schizophrenics  have  wade  it  in  the 
arts  (Nijinsky  Artaud  and,  possfoSy 
Joyce  are  exceptions)  because,  as  a 
rule,  they  cannot  control  and  shape 
their  creativity  Shingler  adds 
another  Jesus,  he  says,  out  of  the 
bine.  “My  brother  regards  Jesds  as 
the  first  schizophrenic.  Hie  would 
have  definitely  been  Iodised  op  if  he 
was  around  today  ” 

In  the  cathedral,  sometimes  it’s 
difficult  to  separate  the  dinrph 
from  the  azhihidnii.  The  evening 
sermon  is  starting,  delivered 
through  a loudspeaker:  ”...  for  she 
said  if  I touch  even- his  rioth**?  I 
shall  be  heated/And  then  the  flow  of 
blood  dried  up  and  she  knew  in  her- 
self that  she  was  cured  of  her  afflic- 
tion. Aware  at  once  that  the  power 
had  gone  out  of  him,  Jesus  turned 
round  to  the  crowd  and  asked  who 
touched  my  clothes.. 

Does  Shingler  feel  he  is  exploit- 
ing bis  condition?  “Yes,”  he  says,  *T 
think  rm  a professional  schizo- 
phrenic.” He  laughs  in  such,  a way 
you  can’t  help  but  Join  in.  “The  term 
schizophrenia  Is  one  I cant  escape. 

It  has  been  imposed  ah  me.  And  Fm 
prepared  to  use  it  Having  said  that. 
imprwMrinnisfa  were  called  Impres- 
sionists by  critics/and  it  was  meant 
as  a derogatory  term.  Ttey  said. 
OK.  we’re  Impressionists  and  weU 
wave  it  as  a banner.  What  I say  is, 
OK,,  call  me  schizophrenic,  but  just 


Beyond  R—on  Is  at  the  GaBoo  Chapel. - 
Durham  CrtherialtaWsdnesday 


It  is  1 50  years  since  Mendelssohn’s  death,  and  the  great  composer  is  suffering  from  neglect,  says  Adrian  Mourby 


Felix  who? 
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To  coincide  with  the  BBC  TV  series  Classic  Albums, 
The  Bands  eponymous  second  album  is  now  available. 

Described  by  MOJO  as  ‘the  best  rock  Y roll  album 
of  the  19th  Century1  and  by  UNCUT  as  ’quite  simply, 
one  of  the  greatest  albums  ever  recorded*  the  album 
indudes  Rag  Mama  Rag,  Up  On  Cripple 
Creek,  The  Night  They  Drove  Old  Dixie 
Down  and  Across  The  Great  Divide. 


Provocations 


This  year  sees  the  lSOth 
anniversary  of 
Mendelssohn’s  death,  and  yet 
who  cares?  Schubert  and  Brahms  - 
are  being  celebrated  everywhere, 
but  Mendelssohn  who  outshone 
both  of  them  in  life;  has  been 
eclipsed  in  dparti  Once  hailed  as 
the  only  natural  heir  to  Beethoven, 
he  is  now  so  unfashionable  that 
you’d  more  likely  find  recordings 

by  Messaienand  Menottiin  the 
record  shop  than  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy 
What  Is  so  wrong  with  the 

golden  boy  of  19th  century  music? 

And  are  we  really  to  believe  that  he 
hoodwinked  musical  Europe  for  20 
years  of  his  short,  brilliant  life9 
Interestingly  the  reaction  against 
the  Berlin  Wunderkmd  began 
sooner  than  we  ought  Imaging  His 


death  in  1847  may  have  been 
i marked  by  torchlight  processions 
in  Paris,  Leipzig.  Manchester 
Birmingham  and  New  York,  but, 
only  three  years  latec  Wagner  was 
able  to  publish  his  influential 
anonymous  attack  on  "Judaism  to 
Music”,  which  denounced 
Mendelssohn— the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Berlin  banker — not  only 
for  Jewish  nepotism  but  fbr 
superficiality 

Although  not  everyone  who 
turned  against  Mendelssohn  went 
along  with  Wagner’s  anti- 
Semitism,  the  tide  did  turn  with 
remarkable  speed.  George  Bernard 
Shaw;  music  critic  of  the  London . 
Stai;  dismissed  the  composer  for 
befog  far  too  genteel  and  to.  1889 
talked  roguishly  of  attending  one. 
of  his  concerts  with  the  specific 
intention  of  abusing  it 
More  damning  stDi;  Shaw  went 
on  to  brand  Mendelssohn  a great 
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composer  only  for  those  who 
thought  Tennyson  a great  poet 
For  a celebrated  artist  to  fall  out 
of  fashion  after  his  death  is  not 
unusual— Salieri  and  Millais  are 

good  examples  —but  few  com- 
posers have  done  so  as  spectacu- 
lariy  Like  the  Titanic,  he  seemed- 
to  sink  overnight,  and  with  him 
went  the  values  of  an  era.  Two 
years  after  his  death,  Europe  was 
engulfed  to  the  revolutions  of  1848. 
Wagner  manned  the  barricades 
and  Verdi  became  increasingly 
politicised,  even  daring  to  put 
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those  politics  centre  stage.  The  ' 
great  music-making  of  Europe 
moved  away  from  those  forms  at 
which  Mendelssohn  had  excelled 
—the  neoclassic  symphony  fixe  ' 
quartet,  the  Second  Bedin  School 
of  Lieder — and  towardsupera.  an 
art  form  that  Mendelssohn  had 
hardly  begin  to  explore.  After  1848, 
Europe  preferred  to  grapple  with 
Inaccessible  late  Beethoven  than 
than  listen  to  the  all-too  accessible 
Mendelssohn,  wbabecame  the  pre- 
serve of  the  piano-owning  classes. 
And  the  oratorio — of  which  young 
Felix  was  Europe’s  undisputed 
master — was  increasingly  per- 
ceived as  turgid  and  reactionary 
One  cannot  help  but  pity  him.  If 
ever  a man  died  at  the  wrong  time. 

It  was  Mendelssohn,  in  due  course, 
the  symphony  did  return  to  £ash.- 
ion,  but  in  doing  so  it  became 
transmuted  into  something  mas- 
sive and  Mahlerian.  Song  setting 
also  became  sexy  again,  but  men 
like  Strauss  and  Mahler  so  looser 

followed  Goethe’s  dictum —as 

Mendelssohn  had — that  the  text 
should  always  have  priority  over  _! 
the  music.  ... 
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Maybe  if  Mendelssohn  had 
lived  another  10  years  he  would 
have  left  us  music  that  could  apeak 
directfyto  the  modern  age,  but  as 
it  was,  ^man  who  had  been  in 
music’s  vanguard,  championing  - - 
bold  new  talents  like  Wagnen" 
Berlioz  and  Chopin,  was  denied 
that  opportunity  He  became  a 
time  capsule  from  an  era  we  don’t 
understand. 

So  what  can  be  done  today,  to 
nhallmgp  this  unfortunate  Image, 
given  that  his  music  does  not 
speak  to  tis  as  it  did  to  his  contem- 
poraries?Ybu  could  champion  his  ■ 
music  as,  inn  small  way  this  year’s 
Proms  are  doing. 

A more  lasting  answer  may  lie 
In  developing  a more  sensitive, 
less  sentimental  style  of  interpre- 
tation. But  interpretation  can  only 
do  so  mnefo  The  times  to  which 

Mendelssohn  lived  were  veiy  - 
different  from  our  own.  Maybe  it . 
wfil  take  a major  mood  swing  to 

the  2lst  century  before  the  man 
who  managed  to  get  Bach's  St’  ’• 
Matthew  Passion  played  after  100 
years  erf  neglect  is  himself  res- 
cued from  neglect 
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Racing 


Makin  out  for  a change 


dirts  Hawkins 


PUNTERS  had  a tough 
three  days  at  York 
and  the  ever  vora- 
cious bookmakers, 
hating  to  let  than  off  the 
hook,  have  come  up  with  a 21- 
rmrner  sprint  handicap  at 
Goodwood  this  afternoon. 

The  Ladbroke  Racing 
Sprint  is,  of  -course,  just  the 
sort  of  race  backers  cannot 
resist  and  with  the  field  over- 
flowing with  horses  in  form 
there  is  bound  to  be  a wide 
variety  of  opinion. 

My  selection  is  Oggi  (3.15), 
trained  by  Pete:.  who 

has  haw  niimlwg  wry  mill  In 

the  top-sprint  handicaps 
season  without  much  luck. 

Last  month  he  finished  fifth 
to  Danetirae  in  toe  Stewards' 
Cop  here,  while  before  that 
was  fourth  In  the  Wokingham 
at  Royal  Ascot 
A course-and-distance  win- 
ner at  Goodwood,  he  got  a 
poor  ran  in  the  Stewards'  Cup 
and  finishing  than 
anything. 

Faraway  Lass  was  fourth 
then,  and  with  Frankie  Det- 
tori in  the  saddle  today  is 
bound  to  be  a strong  fancy  but 
toe  balance  of  her  perfor- 
mances suggest  she  Is  better 
on  a more  galloping  track- 
Both  are  drawn  an  the 
stands  side  this  afternoon 
where  the  early  pace  should 
come  from  Gadge. 

On  toe  for  side  it  is  almost 
certain  that  toe  hard-working 
Tiler  will  be  in  front  most  of 
the  way.  He  too  has  been 
knocking  cm  toe  door  having 
finished  third  in  tho  Great  St 
Wilfrid  last  Saturday  at  Ripon 
before  leading  until  toe  last 
few  strides  at  York  on  Tues- 


Polar  Prince . . . Goodwood  miler  photograph;  martw  lynch 

day  when  collared  by  Plaisir  Ascot  before  finding  the  very 
<f  Amour.  best  company  a shade  too  hot 

In  contrast  toe  Group  Two  when  fourth  here  in  the  Sua- 
Tripleprint  Mile  has  attracted  sex  Stakes.  He  kept  on  well  to 
only  four  runners  and  this  be  beaten  two  and  a half 
looks  an  Ideal  opportunity  for  lengths  by  All-Royal  with 
the  handsome  Among  Men  Gothenberg  nearly  four 
(3.50)  to  take  a step  up  the  lengths  away  in  sixth, 
ladder.  He  won  the  Group  The  point  in  quoting  Goth- 
Three  Jersey  Stakes  at  Royal  enberg  is  that  he  had  previ- 


ously given  Polar  Prince  ah 
and  a neck  beating  at  The 
Curragh,  form  which  sug- 
gests the  latter  will  have  a Job 
to  cope  with  Among  Men  this 

afternoon-  ' 

The  BBC's  coverage  of  the 
meeting  starts  with  the  Crow- 
son  Rated  Stakes  Handicap  in 
which  Dancing  Image  may 
start  fevourlia  to  follow  up 
his  recent  course  victory  but 
Wildwood  Flower  (2.45) 
makes  each- way  appeal  at 
14-1  with  Ladbrokes. 

This  fifty  won  the  Ladbroke 
Sprint  under  a massive 
weight  for  a three-year-okl  of 
9st  12Q>  last  year.  That  proves 
aba  has  the  ability  to  figure 
here.  - 

At  Newmarket,  Bemsha 
Swing  (2.00)  should  gejt  off 
the  mark  in  the  NGK  Spark 
Plugs  Maiden  Stakes.  He  has 
some  useful  form  to  his  name, 
notably  when  runner-up  to 
Bold  Fact  at  Newbury. 

Naturally  there  are  scene 
tricky  handicaps  here  too  and 
I giving  wnnTtiAr  chance  to 
Mersey  Beat  (&A0)  in  toe 
Danepak  Rated  Stakes.  He 
ran  abysmally  at  Goodwood 
Jast  time  but  if  that  run  is  ig- 
nored be  has  a decent  chance 
on  his  third  to  Memorise  over 
today's  course  and  distance  at 
toe  big  July  meeting. 

Eastern  Purple  (4.10)  is 
an  interesting  runner  in  the 
Tote  Multibet  Nursery.  He 
finished  fifth  in  Wednesday's 
Gim crack  Stakes  at  York  mid 
although  having  no  Mumro  in 
that  sort  of  company  should 
find  this  afternoon’s  opposi- 
tion more  to  his  l firing  with 
only  8st  51b. 

John  Dunlop  should  i^nH  a 
doable  with  Indtmaaj  (4.00) 
at  Beverley  and  Rabah  (7.35) 
atRedcar. 
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Johansson 
finds  sweet 
spot  for  a 64 


The  Guardian  Saturday  August  231997 


David  Dairies  In  Kildare 

PER-ULRIK  Johansson 
yesterday  played  the 
purest  round  of  his 
life  to  equal  the  The  K 
Club’s  day-old  course  record 
with  an  eight-under-par  64 
that  also  gave  him  the  out* 
right  lend  after  36  holes  of  the 
European  Open. 

The  Swede  finished  with  a 
total  of  132,  12  under  par  and 
one  shot  ahead  of  Colin  Mont- 
gomerie, whose  64  on  the  first 
day  set  the  original  record.  In 
turn  the  Scot  is  two  in  front  of 
Daniel  Chopra,  Costantlno 
Rocca  and  Per  HaugsrudL 
“That,”  said  the  Swede, 
“was  almost  better  than  sex.” 
When  this  was  greeted  with  a 
cynical  cheer  by  the  assem- 
bled reporters,  Johansson  be- 
came alarmed.  “I  won't  get 
into  trouble  for  saying  that, 
will  I?"  he  asked.  On  being 
assured  that  he  would  not,  he 
pleaded:  “Well,  just  don't  tell 
my  girlfriend.” 

Johansson,  the  defending 
champion,  then  explained  that 
in  a really  good  round  a top 
player  might  hit  three  shots 
that  go  exactly  where  they  are 
meant  to.  Yesterday  he  felt  he 
hit  10,  a figure  he  had  never 
previously  approached,  even 
In  his  lowest  scoring  round,  a 
62  at  the  testing  Noordwijkse 
course  in  Holland 
The  battle  for  Ryder  Cup 
places  continued  apace.  Rocca, 
10th  in  the  rankings,  is  nine 
under  and  made  a solid  move 
forward  with  a 68  but  Padraig 
Harrington,  nth,  is  three 
under  while  Jose-Marla  Olaza- 
baL  12th,  is  two  under  and 
Paul  Broadhurst,  13th,  is  on 
three  under.  Their  fingernails 
could  suffer  this  weekend 
Montgomerie  has  clearly 
decided  to  pursue  the  sixth  erf 
his  predetermined  targets  for 
the  season.  The  first  four  were  . 
the  majors,  then  comes  win- 
ning the  Ryder  Cap  and  after 
that  taking,  for  the  fifth  timp 
in  succession,  the  European 
No.  1 title. 

To  finish  top  of  the  rank- 
ings demands  that  you  play  a 
reasonable  number  of  tourna- 
ments, and  this  event  is  only 
Montgomerie's  16th  In 
Europe  this  season.  He  Is 
fourth  in  the  standings  be- 


hind Ian  Woosnam.  Bernhard 
linger  and  Darren  Clarice 
but,  if  he  wins  here,  he  should 

pass  them  all.  The  Scot  is 
also  proposing  to  play  10 
events  In  a row,  this  being  the 
second  and  the  Ryder  Cup 
would  be  the  seventh. 

He  admitted  to  feeling  "des- 
perately tired”  yesterday  be- 
cause. for  an  his  private  jets 
and  Concorde  trips  txack  from 
the  Rockies,  where  be  played 
on  Monday,  Jet-lag  struck  him 
badly  on  Thursday. 

“I  went  to  bed  about  lipm,” 
said  Montgomerie,  "which 
was  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon for  me.  and  I wasn't 
ready  for  it.  I watched  two 
films,  got  to  sleep  at  <L30  and 
the  alarm  went  off  at  6 JO  be- 
cause I bad  an  early  tee  tone.” 

In  general  terms,  the  big 
shots  were  all  right.  "I 
haven't  missed  a fairway  in 
two  days,”  he  said,  but  the  dif- 
ference between  his  opening 
64  and  yesterday’s  69  was,  be 
felt,  putting.  So  why  does  Jet- 
lag  affect  putting  and  not  shot 
making?  “I  think  it's  because 
you  really  have  to  focus  on 
putts.”  Montgomerie  said. 

“It's  the  slowness  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  mentality  of  the 
thing.  You  can  stand  there  and 
feel  a little  di2zy  and  you  can 
also  stand  there,  take  a prac- 
tice swing,  then  move  to  the 
ball  and  it’s  not  quite  there.” 

Montgomerie  knew  he  was 
in  for  along  day  when  he  hit  a 
drive  and  nine-iron  to  four 
feet  at  his  first  hale,  the  10th. 
and  missed.  He  then  hit  the 
same  clubs  to  seven  feet  at  the 
i llth,  and  missed  again.  He 
took  a deep  breath,  stared  at 
the  ground  and  gathered  him- 
self somewhat  wearily  for  the 
walk  to  the  next  tee. 

He  was  to  hit  every  fairway 
and  every  green  in  regulation 
figures., "I  had  18  birdie 
chances,”  he  said,  “and  only 
took  four  of  them.  Sixty-nine 
is  disappointing.  It  beats  70, 
that's  all” 

• The  European  Open  will 
remain  at  The  E Club  for  at 
least  three  years  although  a 
spokesman  for  the  tourna- 
ment's sponsor,  Jefferson 
Smurfit,  denied  that  the  com- 
mitment was  part  of  the  Ar- 
nold Palmer-designed 
course’s  bid  to  stage  the  2005 
Ryder  Cup. 


Sorenstam  plays  same  tune  with 
father  for  husband  to  take  lead 


/A swapped  caddies  but  lit- 
tle else  changed  yesterday 
as  she  repeated  her  open- 
ing-day 67  to  forge  a three- 
shot  lead  at  the  halfway 
stage  of  the  Compaq  Open 
at  Osterakers,  writes  Elspeth 
Burnside  in  Stockholm. 

The  world  No.  1 had  her 
husband,  David  Esch,  on 
the  bag  on  the  opening  day. 
In  the  second  round  her 
father,  Tom,  insisted,  on 
taking  over  and  she  had  an 
eagle  at  the  307-yard  6th  — 
she  holed  a sand-wedge 
shot  from  46  yards  — plus 
birdies  at  the  Last  three 


holes.  The  Swede’s  10- 
under-par  total  left  her 
three  shots  ahead  of  the 
overnight  leader  Nancy  Lo- 
pez, the  American  adding  a 
71  to  her  66. 

Alison  Nicholas  and  Kar- 
rie  Webb,  the  US  and  Brit- 
ish Open  Champions 
respectively,  both  finished 
on  143. 

Britain's  Nicholas  moved 
into  contention  with  three 
birdies  in  a superb  outward 
half  of  33  but  she  drove  into 
water  and  ran  up  a double- 
bogey six  at  the  12th  and 
dropped  another  shot  at  the 
short  Z7th. 


Motor  Racing 


Alan  Henry,  at  Spa  for  tomorrow’sBelgian 


Heading  nowhere . . . HiU  looks  bemused  after  cottfirming  he  would  not  be  moving  to  MoLarmi  next  season  mkecooper 


Damon  HILL  yester- 
day . accused 

McLaren-Mercedes  cf 
bad' faith  and  a lack 
of  - seriousness  after  the  team 
confirmed  tiny  bad  resigned 
David.  Caulihard  and  Mika 
Hakkfoen  for  next  season.' 

HUT  was  scathing  about 
their  offer  of«WmfiUonplas 
a.  £625,000  race-win.. bonus; 
claiming  he  had  been  misled 
in  his  negotiations.  ‘1  felt  I 
had  no  alternative  - but-  to 
reject  the  offer.  It  did  not  ac- 
cord with  what  I had  previ- 
ously been  led  to  believe  and! 
did  not  consider  that  it  dem- 
onstrated a serious  commit- 
ment to  me  from  Mercedes.” 
The  options  for  Hill,  who 
was  sacked  by  Williams  last 
season,  now  seem  to  be  lim- 
ited to  Jordan,  Prost  or  stay- 
ingat  Arrows  — although  he 
did  claim  to.  have  turned 
down  a two-year  deal  “in  ex- 
cess Of  S2Q  mflUnn  (£L3mfi- 

lianr  believed  to  be  from  the 

Sauber  team. 

“You  cannot  simply  , look 
for- the 'most  money  in  For- 
mula One,”  said  wm  . “T  am 
seeking  the.  best  competitive 
package  next  year.  But  it’s 
also  not  right  to  expect  me  to 
roll  over  with  my  legs  in  the 
air  and  lust  forget  all  the 
tftjngg  I have  worked  for  in 
my  earner.  There  are  a hand- 
ful of  people  in  Formula  One 
who  can.  win  a championship 

anflt  am  ffca  erfthem  **  " 

Hffi’s  failure  to  ■•secure  a 
McLaren  drive  has  sent  a sig- 
nal to  the  paddock  that  he 
might  now  be  available  on  the 
cheap.  It  is  understood  that 
McLaren  did  not  actually 
enter  negotiations  with  HUt 
rather  the  financial  terms 
were  offered  as  ajfafc  accompli 
if  the  world  f-hnmptrm  wanted 
to  drive  what  many  expect 
will  be  next  year's  most  com- 

petitive  car.  ‘ . 

McLaren’s  owner  Ron  Den- 
nis believes /his  recruitment 
of  tiie  former  Williams  chief 
designer  Adrian  Newsy  — the 
man  credited  for  much  of  the 


performance : advantage  the 
championship-winning  wil- 
: liams  FW19  showed  last  year 
— could  give  his  cars  the  sort 
of  edge  H1U  enjoyed  at 
Williams. 

On  the,  circuit  here  yester- 
day, in  practice  for  the  Bel- 
gian Grand  Prlis,  Hill  was 
aided  by  the  performance  af 
his- Bridgestone  rain  tyres  as 
he  posted  the  fourth  festest 
time  of  the  day.  Ahead  of  him 
in  the  provisional  order  were 
the  Benettoos  of  Gerhard 
Berger  and  Jean  ALesi  plus 
Rubens  BarricheDo’s  Stewart- 
Ford,  which  scored  an  im- 
pressive second- place,  in. the 
rain-soaked  Monaco  Grand 
Erix  on  Bridgestone  rubber. 

Berger  and  Ales!  set  their 
times  earlier  In  the  afternoon 
session  when  the  track  condi- 
tions were  at  their  least  wet 
Both  use  Goodyear  rubber, 
whose  development  attracted 
some  subtle  criticism  from 
the  Ferrari  drivers  Michael 
Schumacher  and  Eddie  Irvine 
after  they  .had.  set  the  fifth 
and  14th  fastest  times 
respectively.. 

“I  am  reasonably  happy 
with  today's  session,"  said 
Schumacher;  whose  wet- 
weather  car  control  is  legend- 
ary. “But  ft1  these  conditions 
persist,  for.the  race,  then  tyre 
choice  will -be  the  determin- 
ing factor.  Goodyear  have 
brought  types  of  tyre  here 
, which  work  well  In  two  condi- 
tions, whereas  the  other  sup- 
plier [Bridgestone]  seems  to 
have  an  advantage  in  a third 
type  of  track  condition.” 

■ Schumacher  was  referring 
to  the  eflfectiveness  of  Bridge- 
stone's full  wet-weather  rub- 
ber, which  is  used  when  foe 
track  conditions  are  satu- 
rated!' With,  the  weather  con- 
ditions expected  to  remain 
ohangjpuhie  for  the  rest  cf  foe 
weekend;  the  Bridgestone 
teams  —-  headed  by  Arrows, 
Stewart  and  Prost  — could 
find  themselves  with  a deci- 
sive advantage.  Damon  wn, 
for  one,  will  he  hoping  so. 


Tennis 

Agassi’s  career  at  break  point  once  again 


Stephen  Bierley  analyses  the  engaging  American’sijattle to 
revive  his  love  for  tennis  and  reverse  a plummeting  wcftte^lartg 


Married  to  actress 
Brooke  Shields.  Div- 
orced from  tennis. 
Andre  Agassi,  the  baggy- 
trousered  phenomenon,  who 
just  two  years  ago  established 
himself  as  the  world's  top 
player  to  the  huge  delight  of 
the  for-pity’s-sake-glve-us- 
soraebody-inte resting  market- 
ing and  media  people,  will 
step  out  on  to  the  hard  courts 
of  Flushing  Meadow  next 
week  with  bis  career  once 
more  In  the  balance. 

It  seems  it  has  been  ever 
thus.  “I’ve  been  told  six  times 
in  my  career  that  I don't  have 
it,”  said  Agassi.  Five  times 
the  genius  from  Las  Vegas 
has  proved  his  critics  wrong. 
But  now,  at  27,  he  bas  a 


long,  long  way  to  get  back. 
His  world  ranking  has  plum- 
meted to  No.  59  and  this 
month  at  the  ATP  Champion- 
ship in  Cincinnati,  a touraa- 
i ment  he  had  won  the  two  pre- 
vious years,  Agassi  was 
unceremoniously  thrashed  in 
the  first  round  by  Brazil’s  me- 
teoric star,  Gustavo  Kuerten, , 
the  French  Open  champion.  - j 
This  defeat  clearly  hurt,  the 
more  so  because  Agassi  was 
made  to  look  a novice  by  the 
20-year -old  Kuerten,  at  tim« 
missing  the  ball  completely  as 
he  found  himself  hopelessly 
stranded  in  mid-court 
Clearly  Agassi  bad  trained 
assiduously  during  the  sum- 
mer. Last  year's  podge,  which 
even  his  loosely  fitting 


clothes  could  not  hide,  has 
gone.  *T’ve  worked  very 
hard.”  he  said  after  the  Kuer- 
ten defeat  “What  I need  now 
is  the  feeling  for  playing 
matches.  I still  believe  I have 
the  ambition  to  return." 

Agassi  was  nevertheless  no- 
tably subdued.  Prim-  to  this 
defeat  he  lost  successive  first 
round  matches  against  his  fel- 
low Americans  Doug  Flach 
and  Justin  Gfmelstob. 

‘Tm  not  used  to  getting 
kicked  about  like  this,”  ad- 
mitted a disconsolate  Agassi 
who,  unseeded,  begins  his  US 
Open  challenge  against  an- 
other American,  Steve  Camp1 
bell.  A win  the  other  week 
over  Spain's  Alex  Corretja,  a 
top  10  player,  was  briefly  en- 


couraging but  defeat  quickly 

foQlOWed.  C M „- 

AJFter  execrable 1 perform 
mances  in  last  year's  ATP 
World  Championship,  final 
and  the  Grand  Slam  Cup,  and 
any  number  of  contrite  and 
taciturn  press  conferences, 
Agassi  took  a break  from  ten- 
nis during  the  winter,  eventu- 
ally marrying  this  April. 

Agassi  had  deliberately  ex- 
cused himself  from  this  year's  i 
Australian  Open  and  then 
missed  both  the  French  Open 
and  Wimbledon  with  sick 
notes.  Same  put  it  down  to  an 
extended  honeymoon. 

Agassi’s  professional 
career,  which  began  more 
than  a decade  ago,  haw  always 
been  mercurial.  An  overbear- 
ing; over  ambitious  father 
who  binned  an  of  his  son's 
trophies  that  did  not  have  the 
key  word  “winner”  engraved 
on  them,  put  Agassi  under 


merciless  early  . pressure.  In 
this  respect  he  and  SbMds,  a 

' “Andre  has  always  had  su- 
preme talent,”  says" his 
brother  Phn,  “But  it  is  the 
mental  part  of  the  game  that 
has  been  difficult”  Agassi's 
game  is  essentially  suited  to 
hard  court  tennis,  where  foe  i 
bounce  is  true  and  fast,  and 
his  brilliant  returns  of  ser- 
vice, taken  ontherise,  cause 
thf!  maximum  damage. 

Yet  tiie  first  of  his  three 
Grand  Slam  tide  was  at 
Wimbledon  fax  1992  when  he  l 
defeated  Boris  Becker  in  the 
quarter-finals,  John  McEnroe 
til  the  semis,'  and  Goran 
Ivanisevic  in  the  final 

On  April  10  two  years  ago, 
coached  by  Brad  Gilbert, 
Agassi  finally  achieved  foe 
No.  I spot  after  winning  the 
1994  US  Open  and  the  1995 
Australian  Open’ back  to 


back.  Suddenly  he  was  Mr 
Consistency-  _ 

1 ■ -But*  Pete  Sampras;  immedi- 
ately relished  this  challenge 
to  his  supremacy  and  in  the 
1995  US  Open  final  defeated 
Agassi  6-4.  6-3,  4-6,  7-5  to 
regain  the  No.  l spot  in  No- 
vember. “I  guess  my  win  hurt 
Andre  more  than  I realised," 
said  Sampras  recently. 

Last  year  Agassi  lost  two 
Grand  Siam  semi-finals  to 
Michael  Chang;  won  the 
Olympic  title;  was  defaulted 
in  Indianapolis  for  foul  lan- 
guage; and  defbauded  the  pub- 
lic In  Monte  Carlo,  Paris,  Lon- 
don,  HanOVer,  and  Munich 
with  pitiable  displays.  , 

So  what  now?  WHt  mar- 
riage save  his  career  or  end 
it?  Tm  certain  Andre  is  not 
finished,"  said  the  American 
tournament  director  Cliff 
Buchholz  the  other  weak.  The 
truth  is,  nobody  knows. 


II  Windsor  card  tonight 


S.1Q  (In.  3f>  1,  LOWLY  lOAfrr,  J Row 
{13-1);  2.  ra— win  (8-13  lav):  3.  mmy 
19-3).  5 ran  5.  3 (D  Haworth)  Tote.  E11-EO. 
C4  10.  £1  .10.  Dual  F.C4.10.  CSF:  £19.00. 

Ojta  (in  4/>  1,  nwwcuma.  c xnd  (8-n. 
S.  Via  lilt  s*rfn  [9-11.  3.  Harr  Trtggw 
{100-30  lav)  8 ran  SM.  3 (J  Gosden)  Tote 
C1830;  C3.TO.  030.  0.60  Dual  F:  £70.80. 
CSF- £74.38  Tricast  E94  37. 

3.10  (Tf>  1,  MDNKMfT  UR,  W Ryan 
{11-3).  x ■ ■wnm.nl  (7-11;  3,  natumm 
(3-4tav)  8 ranSIxi,  IX  (H Cadi) Tow: Q5.M. 
£3  50.0.10  Dual  F £3330. CSF:  £37.44. 
3^0  (1m  If*  1,  SWOT  CONTRALTO, 
PM  Eddery  14-1  (t-tawt  a,  Al  War  na-iu 
3,  DnwM  (10-1)  4-1|t-tavKafaf.9ron1X 
ShO  ID  LodW)  Toto:  £5  10;  £2  00.  £310. 
£3W.  Dual  F £4930  Trio.  £327 JO  CSF. 
£47  33  Tricast  £408  88.  I 

A.1B  («m  1,  mxr  Drum,  Pal  Eddery 
*«-SfavJ:  e&mno  19-21:  3,  Hnm>  tarn 

MM]  Jl ran  Slid.  10  IRHa™io<i|Tate  n.GO; 
£1  10.C3DO.ei.7fl  Dull F:  £4. 10  CSF:  £408 
(MR  l.muDMn,  F Lynch  (13-3):  a, 
team  fWnrtba  bat  (6-11:  3,  Hooay 
alarm  (6-1)  4-a  lav  Torrent.  • ran  Me  2.  <W 
Hoqgns)  Tote  £9  3tt  C?  70.  ££.00.  Dual  F: 
03 50. CSF  £3843 

JMKKTl  £132 ,01a. BO  - pan  won.  Pool  cri 
£120.300  27  carried  forward  to  Goodwood 
today. 

FLACBMlm  £94440  QtUUMPOn  £60.70. 

NEWMARKET 

**»<**>  1,  A1HRAAKAT,  M j Kinana 
16-5  ta»l;  a,  3Mw— I (10-1).  3,  Yktnoaa 
(2S-1)  11  ran  is,  3.  (j  Dunlop)  Tale:  £230; 
£1.10.  £1.70.  £4  SO  Dual  F CSJW  Trio: 
£23  «0  CSF- £11  BT 

Pfli  1,  FANTASY  BUM*  L Dettori 
J4-B  1*v).  9,  Air  Attaatia  (SMI,  3,  Wuxi 
Vawtona  invi).  8 ran  3X.  X.  (Sneed  bbi 
Surpofl  Tote  E1.iaei.10.f4  00.C1.5a  Dual 
F.  £1530.  CSF  £38  30 

jU»  Mf*  1,  KIND  OF  UQHT,  Martin 

■Sr*1  * Guest)  Tate  £3.70:  Cl  sa 
F ca,a  CSF:  Cl3'8a 

*•**  rw>  1,  nJUUDOH.  M J Kinana  <4-11; 
**  Jb—m  19-4  Fsv).  3,  ntaniteli 

(l*-il  11  ran  ili,  tx_(J  Danlopl  Tom. 

Eliujacs*  S3SP*  **  r *n- Trt* 

UmxWMMO,  U J 

Kinana  (4-9  fay);  a,  U*  Kaga  (a-lK  3. 


WM  MM  (15-21  5 ran  IX.  IX  (J  Ounlopl 
Tote  £l.4tt  El  10,  C2  40  Dual  F.  £350  CSF: 
£4  74. 

am  1,  U>  DOUI  VITA,  K Fallon 
(11-41.  a,  PaCBa  Dnaow  (9-4  Fav):  3, 
flwaar  Glory  (S-1J.  B ran  NX.  rah  (T 
Barronl  Tale:  C3  50:  £1.63,  El. 40.  £200.  Dual 
F £4  Oa  CSF:  CUH 

s.10  (im)i  «,  ouTSOURcma.  l Doflort 
l»-Z).  x Bert  Fat  (1D-1V:  3,  Wawoflla 
(14-D.  9-4  lav  stufyah  TO  ran  X aM.  IP 
Cola)  Tote  £3  BO.  £1  10.  £2.30.  C3Sa  Dual  F: 
£7.70.  Trro  E48sa  CSF:  £47.91.  Trtcast 
CS39GGl 

PLACKFOTl  £7  00 
QUASPOTl  £4  00. 

THIRSK 

X30  (Tfjr  1,  WHW  K Oarlay  (8-11.  X 
GW.  craaher  (B-4(av)i  3.  Ptafc  TMhat 
(12-1).  15  ran  2X.  iX  (A  Jarvii)  Tme:  £7  90: 
£250.  £1.10.  05  30.  Dual  F.  £1050.  Trio: 
£82. 60-  CSF:  £19.93.  NR. 
Anwanwchamiaai. 

Z«D(1RI>  1,  SWOT  FORTUNI,  K Dar- 
lav  (7-4  fav).  X 3b aar  Fmam  (13-2):  3, 
AMiMaa  (9-*1.  4 ran  2,  2Xl  iM  SlOUta)  Tola 
£280.  Dual  F:  £950.  CSF:  £1122 
uo  (ory  t.  K*oimnrs  wish,  j Car- 
ron  (8-4).  X Unhearl  (11-8  lav).  3.  NaabW 
(9-2).  12  ran  335.  3K  1 B Mils)  Tote  a.m 
Cl  4aCI.10.C1.70  Dual  F.  £250  Trio.  £2  10. 
CSF:  E4J5.  NR:  Ncnitc  Pir|o 
3JK  (*»>  1.  LBVmCUS,  G DufliSM 
(7-1);  X Cbartar  (10-1);  a,  tBofallaM 
(8-1).  2-1  fav  Bataoarao  8 ran  TX.  3X.  (T 
Tala)  Tote  £9.ifc  £250.  £3  ia  £1 80.  Dual  F: 
007 JO.  CSF:  £S3.0ft  Tncaat  £526.  ia 
43C  (am  1.  GRAND  ■STATK.  K Deriay 
|2-i  lavT.  X Mbat  Md|.  (10-1):  a,  Mgh 
Carry  (14-1).  11  ran  1.  IX  iT  Eassartiyt  Tola, 
c*  ia  am  elm.  er.on  ouai  f.  citbq 
Trie:  EWSO-  CSF.  C24S*.  Tricasc  £220 25. 
MtCaoflBFUwar 

*jw  cam  i>  cross  m soronb,  p 
Robana  (11-21;  3,  Cl—  3, 
8— aHa  Griiooa  15-1  lav].  A,  bug  tec- 

C ‘nr  (SM)  17  ran  2.  Ok.  (0  Nrchoibl  Ttna 
£5.10:  Cim  £200.  £040.  Dual  F:  03.50. 
Trio.  £81-90  CSF'  £3332.  Trtaau  C15BS1 

PLAcsRcrri  srw.ra  quaspoti  eo60 

• Kavtn  Dariey.  who  had  a double  at  Vark 
on  Thursday.  higtUigraeo  ay  ms  daad-hBat 
on  Coastal  Btufl  in  the  Numnorpe  SfaKes. 
carried  on  in  unsrocoatjie  form  al  Tidrak 
yesterday . He  look  his  score  for  (ha  meson 
fa  » whan  completing  a near  £7-1  treble  on 
Impulse  Swaei  Fortune  and  Grand  Estate. 


Rusedski  catches  Henman  as  British  No.1 


7.15  WiaWng  Stan  POBWM 

7.45  DaflgWOf  Dawn  SaaddHb 

Rguw-ertT  tra*  of  Ufin.  Osatfiorty  itfU-hand  tuns  occur  h races 
up  lo  1m?0yik  Vrtuaty  stragrt  5(861  tracts. 

6ohg:  Good.  * Denotes  KWvss. 

Draw:  Ugh  nunbas  best  *1  spmte. 

Long  (fistancc  mnaSera:  Cartasanta  p.45),  Chayanee's  Arena 
15  45)  & Cals  Bottom  (7.451  A Newombe.  Dnon  186  mles.  Thortwa 
(7.15)  B MBman.  Da#on  149  Tries.  Art*ra0|S.4S)BPa*nQ1S 
ttonasan  144  mles.  Jolytiack  (5.45  J ffShea.  Hlort  & WotcslSI 
mles.  Marion's  pm  &20)  & NoapnA  (7.45)  R Hodges,  Somereet  in 
mles. 

Sarcn  d»  wtaiera:  None. 

BSnkeiedftstSnte  5.20  Oear  View.  Waytogomo;  5.45  Blue 
Shadow.  Wsorwt  5^0  Rosewood  Lady.  Sipping  Soda. 

Rguras  m trachets  alter  horse's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing. 


15-8  My  Wna.  8-1  Eta  SadM  fifccn.  B3a  Da  tea.  CoUta,  18-1 
tX  14-1  Amhqf.  lUi  Steel  (hi  Itqlsai.  Ante.  Mbafe  CUhoA. 


6 4 EHARHIGLO  STAKES 

■ ■ WKn3aE4.455(4d8c!ared)  I SK 

ia  <£M83  MMMlBmmJIMop8-8-1 ID 

20  2*4-25  Siam RKMwn5-3-1 I! 


3(1)  23-21  IfaBwra  (71)3  far  Sirox  3-S-8 Jh» 

«W  Hag  Somd{^JGosdea  3-6-5 LMtel 

BMns  1 t-IO  Man.  9-4  Captei  HnSus.  3-1  KfaoSiwd.18-1  W|n. 


A AfiMBHILS TAKES  f 

01*151 1 m2f £18,840 (4 decterad)  SKY  . 

JO  51V31  hMaaamras»Snrm  — imm*- 

20)  40343  BrmTtemMtanpBMl-B-O 4 Mtf 


2-1823  MritmBHntey  3-8-6 ■ _ 

2-1414  Btatae»p5)J0M*p3~8  6 R I 


BMBqf  13-8  Fttrts,  7-1  Am  Wnua  9-4  Ban  Tqpi  10-1  Baton. 
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Rfohspd  Jago  In  Boston 

GREG  ROSEDSKI  became 
Britain’s  leading  player 
again  yesterday:  An  over- 
whelming  &-3. 6-1  victory  over 
this  year’s  French  Open  semi- 
finalist  Filip  Dewulf  carried 
Rusedski  to  the  last  bight  of 
the  MBS  Pro  Championships 
here  yesterday  and  made  up 
the  65.  points  which  stood  be- 
tween the  Canadian-born  left- 
hander and  Tim  Henman  in 
the  world  rankings 

Rusedski,  who  hast- trailed 
the  Oxfordshire  . player  for 
more  than  a year,  also  moved 


within  sight  cf . iris  second  ; 
semi-final  in.  successive  j 
weeks.  Further  progress  was  1 
on  the  cards  when  Felix  Man- 
tilla, the  world  No.  12  from 
Spain  who  had  been  seeded  In  , 
Rusedki’s  quarter,  was  unex- 1 
pectedly  beaten  in  straight 
sets  yesterday  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jeff  Tarango. 

While  Henman  was  taking 
a short  break  in  preparation 
for  next  week’s  US  Open  Ru- 
sedski continued  the  revival 
shown  when  beating  two 
seeds  to  reach  the  semi-finals 
of  last  week’s  Pilot  .Pen  Inter:' , 
-national  In  New  Haven.  ; '! 

" Although  " there  were"  fer  | 


fewer  of  the  bulleting  aces 
which  had  helped  him  over- 
come Sweden’s  Mikael  TSt 
strom  in  the  first  round.  Ru- 
sedski'won  82  per  bait  of 
points  on  his  first  delivery 
mid  a much  improved  72  per 
cent  on  his  second. 

Rusedski’s  career-high 
ranking  of  24  now  looks  set  to 
move  close  to  the  top  20  for  foe 
first  time.  Assuming  he  is  stfll 
not  troubled  by  the  elbow 
problem  which  hampered  him 

last  week  he  should  go  into  the 

US-Open  in  the  best  form  of 
his  life  and  bolstered.by  the 
knowledge  . that  he  Is  once 
again  foe  best  of  the  British. 


Swimming 


Qua .gOMmuteA  iaw  Antm  imm  to  j 

TfeGuardlan  ^ini  ehac  i tv/f 


Horses  having  Umt  first  ran  far  a new  trainertodav— 
Goodwood:  2.45  Swiss  Law,  Saeed  bh  Suroor  to  J Gosden. 
Mewmaria*  3.40  Wng  of  Tuies.  J Steshsn  to  M Haynes. 
Redcac  5.40  Torfanna,  J Berry  & D Nichofis. 

WndsoR  7.15^ Wasl  Humbte.  LadyHente  to  Mss  B Sanders. 
Maitat  Raseiu  6.55  COq  Harm  Dancer,  N Meade  to  MrsSJ 
Smilh;  Goodheavens  Mrtony,  Mrs  A Lodwood  to  A J 
toctavooO;  725  Bertte,  Mis  J Conway  to  J A Hants;  Welsti 
Mountain,  M Heatan-fffis  to  K A Morgan  7.55  Pangaan,  tts 
ASwtnfiarktDQTisGT3ncPortValei^<a.MrsJCcTOraytQJA 
Harris:  Tuflow  Lady,  D Shaw  to  O&Bnnat. 


ShwenPowiHwInaewrae 

■^AUL  ' PALMER  might 
HP  have  been  disappointed 
■ " yesterday  with  a bronze 
in  his  best  event,  the  400 
metres  .freestyle, . after  two 
gold  medals  this  week  at  the 
European  Swimming  Cham- 
piemships.  That  he  was  not 
was  due  to  the  pride  he' took 
in'  his  earlier  performances 
and  also  because  It  needed  an 
outstanding  swim  from  Kml- 
liaho  Brembilla  to  beat  him. 

' BremhfTta.  an  18-year-old 
member  of.  the  Carabinieri 
from  Bergamo,  is  a fiercely 
dedicated  tetinar,  coverlngTas 
much  as  12  miles  and  spend- 
ing up  to  six  hours  in  the 
water  each  day.  Be  is  nick- 
named The  Shark. 

Yesterday"  The  Shark  de- 
voured Palmer’s  early  lead 
and  then  powered  to  a ebam- 
pionship  best  of  3min  45-96sec ' 
putting  foe  Italian  third  on 
foealltimebst 

Palmer  faded  to  third  be- ! 


hind  Mass!  RosoUno,  the  Ital- 
ian he  had  beaten  over  200 
metres  on  Tuesday.  “I  was  in 
trouble  after-foe  heats  this- 
morning,”  Palmer  said.  “I  felt 
shagged.”  His  time  of  350  A3 
was  neariy  2sec  outside  his 
Biitisfa.recQrd.  1-  • . . 

Meanwhile  Michelle  Smith 
has  been  in  hat  water  all 
week,  according  to  her  coach. 
This  timei  though,  Erik  da 
Bruin  was  referring  only  to 
the  temperature  in  foe  San 
Pablo  pool. ‘where  he  said  that 
by  mid-afternoon,  when  foe 
finals  are  ' raced  under  the 
fierce  sun,  foe  .water  is  three  ! 
or  four  degrees  above  the  78- 
degree  optimum  for  racing. 

This,  and  a lack  of  sleep,'  j 
has  persuaded  Smith,  Ire- 
land’s triple  Olympic  Cham-- 
pion,.  to  withdraw  from 
today's  200  metres  medley, 
(me  of  her  golden  events  in 
Atlanta  last  year.  It  leaves  her 
With  two  golds  and  a-  silver 
medal,  with  the  200  metres 
butterfly  to  come  tomorrow. 

As  part:  of  the  International 


Olympic  Committee’s 
research  at  London's  St 
Thomas ’8  Hospital,  named 
GH  2000,  which  aims  to  find  a 
reliable  test  to  detect  the  use 
of  Human  Growth  Hormones, 
three  doctors  have  been  in  Se- 
ville this  week  taking  blood 
samples  from  swimmers,  the 
first  tiirio  such  tests  have 
been  carried,  out  during  a 
competition,  r ' 

In.  a determined  attempt  to 
quash  suspicions  of  her  train- 
ing methods  Smith'  said  yes- 
terday that  “if  the  IOC  want 
hie  to  volunteer  to  be  part  of 
the  study,  then  I will  do  if'- 
But  it  may  be  an  empty  ges- 
ture: the  tests  are  being  con- 
ducted “blind”  with  no  way  ctf 
identifying  tire  donors. 

“I  prove  my  innocence 
every  time  I take  a dope  test 
and  every  time  it’s  negative," 
-Smith  added.  “That's  the  best 
proof  I can  give  anyone-" 
Asked  how  she  would  feel  if 
she  learned  she  been  beaten 
in  a major  final  by  a: cheat 
she  said  “disappointed". 
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•: ~*~v ' -'»-nbar  Premfen^ip,'  starting  today,  and  the  demands  of  a season  that,  for  England’s  finest,  will  run  for  1 1 months 

Endless  wirier  f# the  boys of  summer 


EJJS^AND/s  players 
win  clamber  on  to  a 
frantic  11-month 
roller-coaster  today 
that  will  come  toa 
“““  omy  when  the  national 
?£*•}**  retlfrns  home  next  July 
&om_  a demanding  tour  of 
duty  in  the  antipodes. 

frwn^iir  hy  sponsorship 
^“  Allied  Dunbar  worth 

rirmi£on’  ^ Mw  two-div- 
ision  Premiership  kicks  oft 
the  sudden  addition  of  August 
to  the  rugby  calendar  being 
the  latest  proof  that  the  owner 
investors  of  the  top  clubs  are 
not  prepared  to  mess  about 
u the  players  want  bulky 
Pay  packets,  then  it  follows 
they  must  be  put  to  work  in 
high  summer.  Never  minH  the 
fact  that  around  30  of  Eng- 
“tod’s  finest  limped  home 
from  Test  duty  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  last  month. 

If  money  makes  the  English 


game  spin  ever  fester,  then 
to®*  dubs  like  Richmond 
and  Newcastle  that  have 
«®ed  in  rapidly  to  the  new 
hard-nosed  ethos  might 
reasonably  be  eKpeeted  to  get 
amone  toe  silverware  next 
spring. 

Newcastle,  for  instance 
have  five  Lions  behind  the 
scran,  not  to  mention  a cou- 
ple In  their  pack,  while  Rich- 
mond have  put  together  an 
international  line-up  that 
would  probably  majrp  a de- 
cent flst  of  the  Five  Nations 
Championship. 

Make  no  mistake,  it  was  the 
detailed  professionalism  of 
the  clubs  that  laid  a solid 
foundation  for  this  summer’s 
Test  series  triumph  by  the 
Lions  in  South  Africa.  The 
Players  are  now  fitter,  faster 
and  harder  than  ever,  and  the 
roaches  and  physios  have  a 
more  specialised  grasp,  of 


their  respective  trades.  The 
steady  influx  of  rugby  league 
players  has  dteo  fenced  union 
traditionalists  to  sharpen  up 
their  act  . . ■ 

Naturally-  Leicester,  Bath. 
Harlequins  and  Wasps,  foe 
defending  will  be 

expected  to  set  the  same  chal- 
lengtag^pace  that  mm  them 
each  a place  ltt  Europe,  but  no 
one  should  be  surprised  if 
Saracens,  under  the  guidance 
of  Francois  Pienaar,  North- 
ampton - inspired  by  * Ian 
McGeechan,  and  Sale 
prompted'  by  John  MfrrHyn 


wreak  havoc  among  the  aris- 
tocrats.: The  fledgling  Pre- 
miership' could  be  the  most 
open  *iw  wnprwHohthip  com- 
petition to  have  been  staged 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bath,  having -put  the  sorry 
txaumh&qClast  season  behind, 
them,  are  widely  tipped -to 

return  -to  the  wh-inlng  habits 


that  terned  tom  six -league 
titles  add  10  cop'  wfos.  Last 
season  Andy.  Robinson's  side 
played  toe  most 
rugby  in  toe 'land'  but  Wasps, 
who  took  "three  points  oil 
Bath,  were,  more  consistent 
ar>d  ultimately  more  effective. 
The  Laotian1  chib  have  not 

. beat  — winning  the  champl- 
onahlp  last  April  has  given  us 
a strong  incentive  to  win  an- 
other one.  HOwever,  If  other 
chibs  make  the  error  of  con- 

someone  else  could  slip  in 
from  behind  and  pinch  toe 
title.” 

The  players  are  now  fitter, 
faster  and  harder  than  ever 

been  given  sufficient  credit 
tix  wfnnfng  toe  title,  more- 
over  tay  a six-point  margin. 

"I  thlnk-mare  fcwww  are 
capable  of  upsetting  the  estab- 
lished duhs,  this  season.”  ad- 
mitted Lawrence  nuTTogtin 

the  Wasps  captaln  whose  club 

have  a weekend  off 
“But  we  are  still  tbe  team  to 

Wasps’  director  of  rugby 
Nigel  Melville  has  strength- 
ened his  pack  with  the  sign- 
ing 6ft  Sin  England,  lock 

Simon  Shaw  from  Bristol  but 

to  pay  the  telephone  figures 

Thomas  CastaignAde,  the  brfl- 
liant  French  Test  centre. 

Wasps  are  determined  to 
maintain  the  delicate  balance 
between  cash  and  chib  loyalty 
that  served  them  well  last 


Leicester,  «mngh,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a formidable 
threat  to  all-comers  even 
though  they  had  to  settle  for 
the  ccmsciLation  prize  of  the 

imp  in  a dismal  final  last  May . 

The  radical  transformation  of 
their  playing  style  by  their  di- 
rector of  rugby  Bob  Dwyer  is 
set  to  gather  momentum 
under-  the  lively  influence  of 
fhia  Fijian  signings:  Walcale 

Serevi  and  Marika.  Vunlbaka, 
whose  presence  should  keep 
the  playmakers  Joel  StransKy 
and  mil  Greenwood  up  to 


Harlequins,  too,  have  seem- 
ingly shed  that  anra  of 
English  diffidence  which 
often  brought  them  to  a halt 
on  the  brink  of  great  tilings. 


The  arrival  of  the  London 
Broncos  back  Tulsen  Tollett. 
who  has  long  nursed  the  am- 
bition to  play  top-class  union, 
is  expected  to  fill  the  midfield 
gap  that  opened  when  the 
gifted  Gary  Connolly  left  The 
Stoop  and  returned  to  league 
last  season.  The  odds  are  also 
on  Jason  Leonard  staying 
with  Quins  to  see  out  the 
remaining  two  years  of  his 
contract  despite  the  interest 
of  his  former  club  Saracens. 

The  West  Country  Sleeping 
giants,  Bristol  and  Glouces- 
ter, aspire  to  a place  in 
Europe  — surely  a fitting  con- 
text for  tbe  skills  of  Glouces- 
ter’s Philippe  Saint-Andre 
and  Richard  Tombs.  Yet  both 
clubs  still  look  under- 
powered and  overly  depen- 
dent on  the  creative  nous  of 
their  respective  directors  of 
rugby,  Alan  Davies  and  Rich- 
ard Hifl.  Avoidance  of  the  rel- 


egation dogfight  may  well  be 
tbe  limit  of  their  abilities. 

It  would  be  easy  to  tag  Lon- 
don Irish  as  prime  candidates 
for  the  drop  — with  Coventry 
and  Bedford  the  likely  front 
runners  in  Premiership  Two 
— but  the  Exiles,  who  are 
well  on  their  way  to  realising 
a £2  million  cash  investment, 
might  Just  cause  a few 
surprises. 

Certainly  they  will  not  lack 
passion  and  commitment 
with  the  combative  Ulster- 
men. the  director  of  rugby 
Willie  Anderson  and  the 
Lions  lock  Jeremy  Davidson, 
eager  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Still,  not  for  tbe  first  time,  a 
great  deal  of  punters’  money 
will  be  laid  at  the  bookmakers 
on  Bath  to  win  the  title  with 
Newcastle  attracting  a fair 
number  of  bets  as  potential 
runners-up.  Relegated?  Bris- 
tol and  Northampton. 


Lion  king  Davidscm 
happy  to  stay  and 
battle  for  the  Exiles 


Robert  Kifson  meets  the  London  Irish  lock 
who  wishes  the  idea  of  being  a marked  man 


FOR  a man  whose  life 
changed  over  a few 
weeks  with  the  Lions 
in  South  Africa,  Jer- 
emy Davidson  disguises  it 
welL  There  are  several  places 
one  might  expect  to  find  a 
world-class  lock  forward  on 
the  eve  of  the  new  English 
season  but  sitting  contentedly 
in  the  dug-out  at  London  Irish 
is  not  one  of  them. 

Even  his  lather,  David,  a 
retired  Belfast  civil  servant, 
had  hoped  for  something 
rather  different,  in  tbe  eyes  of 
Davidson  senior,  and  most  of 
the  rugby  community,  a big- 
money  transfer  to  Harlequins 
or  Cardiff  was  the  way  to  go. 
It  says  plenty  about  the  Irish 
Jumper  that  he  retraced  his 
step?  last  week  and.  resigned 
for  a side  destined  tor  a year 
scrapping  it  out  In  the 
basement 
While  rival  dub  coaches 
ponder  a missed  opportunity, 
the  23-year-old  Ulsterman 
confesses  his  decision  to  ac- 
cept a three-year  contract  was 
far  from  straightforward. 

“There  were  a lot  of  phone 
calls,  it  was  a very  torrid 
time.  I really  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  or  where  to  go.  My 
father  wanted  me  to  move  on 
to  bigger  and  better  things 
but  at  tbe  end  of  the  day  I’ve 
really  enjoyed  it  here.  I think 
when  you're  happy  with  your 
work  you'll  play  your  best" 
The  decision  to  stay  at  the 
dub  he  joined  only  a year  ago 
was  reached  after  a two-week 
holiday  In  the  Canary  Islands, 


away  from  persuasive  suit- 
ors. The  clinching  fector  was 
the  dose  link  between  the 
young  Lion  and  the  old  cam- 
paigner Willie  Anderson,  who 
won  27  caps  in  the  second  row 
for  Ireland,  is  now  director  of 
rugby  at  London  Irish  but 
was  a familiar  face  from 
Davidson’s  formative  club 
years  at  Dungannon: 

"l  think  it’s  reasonable  to 
say  Willie  has  been  his  meal- 
tor  over  the  last  few  years,” 
says  the  London  Irish  chief 
executive  Duncan  Leopold. 


Rugby  League 


‘“They've  got  a good  relation- 
ship. Jeremy's  a young  player 
with  a lot  of  potential  and  1 
think  he’s  identified  that  Wit 
lie  has  the  ability  to  help 
bring  that  out” 

Davidson,  who  has  won  12 
(till  caps  for  Ireland  since 
touring  New  Zealand  with 
Ireland  Schools  in  1398,  ac- 
knowledges the  debt  . “His 
coaching  hm  been  the  main 
reason  why  I’Ve  gone  so  far." 
Davidson  now  intends  to  jus- 
tify his  new  status. 

. Tm  actually  looking  for- 
ward to  . this  year  because  the 
big  names  don’t  seem  quite  as 
daunting.  They're  not  on  such 
a pedestal  any  more.  There’ll 


‘The  big  names 
don’t  seem  as 
daunting.  They 
are  no  longer 
on  a pedestal’ 


be  a few  more  people  looking 
for  me  in  games  and  trying  to 
dose  me  down  in  the  line-out 
but  we’ve  got  two  other  excep- 
tional jumpers  ' in  Gabriel 
Fulcher  and  Malcolm  O’Kelly, 
so  there'll  always  be  someone 
else  to  throw  to.” 

The  youngest  starting  mem- 
ber of  the  Lions  line-up  for  all 
three  Tests,  only  19  months 
after  his  Irish  debut  remains 
modest  about  his  ever-present 
role  against  the  Springboks. 

“I  didn’t  think  it  would  go 
as  well  as  it  did-  Td  hoped 
from  the  outset  to  £et  a Test 
spot  but  1 was  vary  lucky- 
They  threw  me.ajkrt  of  ball 
and,  when  that  happens,  you 
tend  to  pick  your  game  up.” 
His  personal- highlight 
came  after  the  serie^clinch- 
tog  second  Tesf  win  in  Dur- 
ban, when  he*  was  voted 
"King  of  the  Lions"  on  the 
day  by  the  non-playing  squad 
members.  *Td  Down  my  mum 


and  dad  over  and  they  «»nia 
to  the  after-match  function 

where  1 was  presented  with 
thin  big  painting.  IF s up  an 
their  wall  at  home.  It  was 
such  a moment  in  my  life.” 

Now  it  is  bade  to  reality  at 
the  ExDes,  where  the  only 
smooth  aspect  of  the  profes- 
sional transition  has  been  the 
reliability  of  the  stout  Every- 
thing else,  from  players  to 
coaches  to  committees,  has 
undergone  such  ahtfis  that 
even  Leopold  is  wary  of  look- 
ing beyond  the  here  and  now. 

The  latest  is  that  a consor- 
tium of  Trtsh 
put  together  by  Geoff  Read, 
the  founder  of  Ballygowan 
Spring  Water,  have  so  for 
managed  to  raise  £2.4  mUlton 


and  re-introduce  a measure  of 
financial  stability  to  a diih 


which  had  staggered  dose  to 
the  abyss. 

Things  have  at  least  im- 
proyed.flxmi  stjart  of  last 
season  when  second-team 
pfeyeip  were  asked  to  pay  ad- 
mission an  match  days. 

More  typically  Irish  was 
the  tafc  'of  the  local  resident 
who  grew  suspicious  of  the 
number,  of  sleek  Rovers 
packed  outside  a flat  occupied 
by  members  of  the  first-team 
squad  and  dialled  the  police 
to  report  them  stolm. 

Aniterapn  “It’ll  be 

right  tough  for  us  this  year, 
while  we  develop  a culture  of 
pmftwqi hmali  but  you  have 

to  be  canny.  You  have  to  ana- 
lyse why  a player  wants  to 
come,  here;  you  want  a guy 
who's  going  to  fit  in.” 

The  .probability  of  new 
feces,  particularly  non-Irish 
ones,  remains  strong  but  for 
the  moment  it  is  Davidson 
around  whom  hopes  revolve. 

“He’s  vitally  important," 
concedes  Leopold.  “He  had  a 
very  successful  season  last 
year,  a very  successful  Lions 
tour  and  he’s  got  to  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  top  lock  for- 
wards in  the  world.” 

Davidson  intends  to  finish 
off  his  business  studies 
degree  in  between  rolling  his 
Sleeves  up  for  the  chib  cause, 
starting  at  Richmond  today. 
Relegation  material  they  may 
be  but  Irish  undentogB  are  al- 
ways a tenacious  breed. 


League  preview 


High  and  mighty . . . Jeremy  Davidson  wins  clean  Hne-ont  ball  for  Ireland  johnqichks 


* »-•  • • 


Super  tal  ks  asunder 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


UST  when  peace  seemed 
to  be  moving  into  sight 
for  tbe  Australian  game, 
sue  of  a united  compel: 
for  1998  went  back  into 
lelting  pot  yesterday. 
strata's  Super  League 
idled  out  of  talks  with  the 
Australian  Rugby  I«^ue 
tsc  of  what  it  considers 
crence  by  the  pay-tetevi- 
operator  Optus  Vision, 
a in  backer  of  the  ARL. 
o weeks  ago  peace 
ed  imminent  whan  the 

offered  concessions  on 

tsue  of  financial  control 
lum  for  the  rightto  run 

t,  unified 'rompetition. 

, Frykherg,  the  Super 
ae  director,  yesterday 
that  the  talks  tol  g 
hated  because  the  ARL 


had  introduced  demands 
which  were  “unrealistic  and 
unreasonable”.  He.  did  not 
SpedfrvdmttiifiywErt. 
Frykberg  added  • that  vtoe 

two  sffiefi  bad  eariier, reached 
agreement  in  pvincipte  cn'tbe 

parameters  for  a single  com- 
petition. But  he  claimed,  to?* 
when  Super  League  received 
a document  prepared  by  law1* 
vers  for  Optus  Commtmicft- 
tiffliB,  “toe  common  ground 


AU  ■ . ■ . • . 

If  the  ARL  was  wflling  to 
return  to  the  negotiating 

table  on  the  basis  toe  agree- 
ment of  two  weeks  ago,  he 
added,  Soper  wouid 

be  happy  to  resume  wks.  . 

NBflWhittake^ 

/-hiflf  executive,  denied  tom 
ffie  offending  document  had 

been  prepared^  n^was 
working  for  Opto-  3 ™ 
prepared  by  me  with  the  help 


ol  a lawyer  wfio  happens  to 

work  for  a legal  fir m-  which 
also  dote,  wtbflfc  for  Optns.  lt 
contains  the  -ARL  require- 
ments  as  we  work  towards  a 

mdfed,ctmi5)etltipti-”V  " " 

{Ttfe^RL  bpard  memtierDe- 
nift  Wtegerald  said  that  part 
of  the  trouble  lay  in  the  dis- 
trust felt  by  his  organisation 
towards  certain  Super  League 
officials,  adding  that  Fryk- 
betg  wte  not  toe  problem. . 

'Shaw  Cross  bf  TJewshmy 
have  been  awarded  £282,000 
in  National  Lottery  money 
towards  the  bonding  of  new 
premises.  The  dub,  who  have 
produced  more  than  200  j3ay: 
era  who  later  turned  profes- 
sional; are  celebrating  their 

golden  jubilee  this  month. 

Among  their  more  famous 
sons  are  Mick  Sullivan, 
David  and  Alan  Sedfeaxn  and 
Mike  Stephenson-.  . 


Baria  on  route  for  admission  to  professional  arena 

turn,  and  Nell  Tnnnlctiffe, 


Et  meeting  to  djs- 
wlH«niniw"fa 

am  competition 
place  next  Tbur9- 
tPiUdFi&patrick- 
eartmw^  byrep- 
res  of  the  British 

1 JRugbyXeague 

m,  tbe  First  and 
^visions  Aseocia?- 


Rugby  FootballXeajme, 

The.  chief  topic  is  a-pro- 

posal  by  Baria  for  a fbrmat 

by  which  senior.  amateur 
dubs  could  become  pa^t  of 
the  professional  game-:  . 

Bob  McDermott,  cba±r- 
ttwm  of  Fasda,  «0d:  .*3t  Is 


possible  that  tfcetop  Baria 
side  may  be  promoted  to 
the  Second.  Division,  pro- 
vided certain  agreed  crite- 
ria are  met.”  Bntno  Second 
Stetoton  chib,  be  added, 
wbnld  ' have  their  league 
status  affected  tor  three 
years,  the  duration  tt-  the 
News  Corporation  contract 

i 


Results 


Football 

K 

Dunfermllna  v Hearts: 
Ranoara  v Dufldaa  -UW:  Conic  v Mother- 
well;  Stirling  v Aberdeen.  Matchea  to  ba 
ptayvd  on  Saftivnfaor  8 and  10. 

Rugby  League 

auwmuiwi  WIMIUWaUB  Adatahte 

38.  Pamfih  18.  . _ 

MisnuuiMf  m— mtuiPi  Balmain 
as,  Parramatta  6. 


Golf 


(County  KJWei*): 
" ra  (QBArs  unleu 


■ P-U  Jnhanaaon  <Swe)  48. 84. 
C uonmwnarie  8*,  88. 1M  D Chopra 
(Swat  88.88:  C Rocca  TO  67.  68;  P Haugs- 
rod  Otar)  68. 67.  in  D Robartaon  88.  Bn 
E Romero  (Arfll  TO.  48;  P Walmn  88.  68. 
1S7  P Baker  70. 871 J Townsend.  (US)  71. 
68;  U Otander  (Bans)  80.68;  P Mncheli  70, 
67;  A Ftaraband  (Swe)  70. 87;  D Cooper  88, 
8k  M A Jimenez  (Btf  88, 8k  R Ctaytion  W. 
70;  J RdlMtiB  70.  87J  fi  RlcfterdMM  65,  73. 
nt  8 nnnirta  jaro  to,  sb;  s Rem  ae,  ra; 

NPaath  iswftt.  7S  M FtortoU  (It)  70. 88: 
M u»  (NZ)  71. 87.  ian  J Manor  7a  bb;  f 
JKOhStn  tSwe)  IS.  84;  P McfflnWy  89.  70; 
0 Q1  Horn  88.  70s  A OkJCom  7l.«PSJn- 
lnnd'(Swe)  88.  71;  B Davis  BB.  70. 140  M 
Campbell  (KE)  88,  76  8 Btnwer  (C*f)  78. 
87; C Wia^iW (SAJ  BB.  71;P Lawrte B8.  71; 
J HeeMmen  (S»e)  «■;  «;  R Rafleny  73. 
87.  Itep/uneek  70.  71;  D Lae  8ft  72:  Q 
McktaiK  (US)  72. 68: 0 Turner  (NZ)  BB,  72; 
D Canar  88.73:  S Luna  (Spl  7D.  71:  C Wmb 
?a  71;  D H0lpRW(TO)  71. 70;  R Mcferivw 
74, 87;  A Cattail  88. 73;  A Sherbonw  7X , 70; 
J Lomu  87.  7*-P  70.  71;  M 

Jamu  71,70;  perudwi*  70,  71;  R Rm- 
MU  72. 69;  8 All*"  tAia)70,7r,  K Erttsmn 
(9wa)  70.  71. 14*  M Roe  71.  71:  M Tuiml- 
cWf  B8.  7*:  W WBBtner  C3A)  7ZTO  J M 
Olnzabul  fSpl  68.  73:  D rtggln*  78.  86;  J 
Coceroe  SS  71,  Tl;  J Hmtaa  (SAJ  88. 
7S:  J Sendolln  (Swe)  70,  TO  I WJOflnam  71, 
71;  P Outrfcd  (S«ite)  75,  67;  P HaWMI 
(Swe)  70.  72;  H Derta  (Aue)  7T.  n.  ^ 
WORLD  man  (Akron.  QMt»  "j* 

Ii (OS  urtoon  Motncfl:  W T 

Woods;  P Mcfcetocm-  te  H W»  ®m);  G 
Norman  (Ausb  J Cook;  E Be  (SAK  D Loro: 
MOT5mrtL4«  S Qnfc;  J Shmtan;  D Hart 
8 McCarrom  LWWB-ood  (OB);  F.MoMB 
(HZT.  TO  FPirnK  DKumer:  U Brajttey.  TI 
r Aiiantw  (Auek  P Toravainen;  V small 
fli^Ltabelw  N Q7*W.p»pen|oOgmi. 
Bn  s 

am  o ctartA  tire).  73  Y MtzumaM 
(ItapaTO;  P Senior  tAuaK  W Schutte  (&M;  N 


(Stoddioln>): 
(GH/ire  unleu 
stated,  '^amateur):  134  A Sorenstam 
(Swe)  67.  67.  1ST  N Lopez  (US)  68,  71. 
140  K Lunn  (Aus)  71, 89. 143  C NUsma/k 
(Swe)  71.  TO  K Webb  (Ain)  74.69:  A Nich- 
olas 71,  72:  C Soreneoun  (Swa)  70.  73. 
144  C Schmitt  (Fi)  73. 71;  J Mine  (Aua)  71. 
73.  144  C Donah  (Aim)  73,  72  L Hockney 
70.  73;  l Lambert  (Aua)  74,  71;  H Alfredo- 
aon  (Swe)  71.  74.  148  T Roebero  76.  70. 

147  8 Hawn  (NZ)  7B.  71;  A-C  Joiawon 
(Swe)  79,  74;  L Mams  (SA)  75,  75;  A 
Oonmo  (Swe)  71.  78.  148-V  Stanarud 
(Nor)  73.  73;  M HJortfi  (Swe)  78.  TO  T Eakin 
78.  72;  *M  Hedtnrg  (Swe)  74,  74;  M-L  de 
Lorenzl  tFr)  74.  74;  A BeiB  (Swe)  71. 77;  X 
Wunsch  (Sp)  75.  73;  K Peeree  (Aua)  89. 79. 
140  H Wadsworth  77,  TO  S Dellongevllle 
(Prt  74.  75;  L Grave  (Den)  78.  7a  180  C 
Cutty  78.  72:  L Neumann  (Swe)  75.  75;  J 
Uorlay  74. 78;  D Reid  TO  7k- H Koeh  (Swe) 

73,  77;  M Lojdahl  (Swa)  77.  73;  M Koch 
(Gar)  70, 00. 181  H Kopfdns  (Aw)  74, 77;  S 
Gustafson  (Swe)  79,  7%  K Oram  (Dan)  74, 
77i  A Rndtord  77, 74:  E Staan  (Swe)  74. 77: 
P MauiWT-Lebouc  (Fij  75.  76.  182  3 
Prosser  77.  75;  W Dicks  77.  TO  S Forster 

74.  78;  N Dole  (Aua)  77. 75;  F Daasu  (II)  77. 
TO  188  8 Moon  (US)  77.  TO  A Torres 
(A ro)  77,  TO  9 Matin  (Swa)  00. TO  M Sunon 
TO  8ft  P Sterner  (Swe)  TO  7ft  J Leery 
(Aw)  73, 8ft  0 cowling  TO  78;  n Fink  (Aut) 
TO  8ft  A-M  Knlgm  (Aus)  76,  77;  J Forbea 
TO  7ft  P RtOtry-JJngfev  (Swe)  TO  77.  184 
U-T  Ptetotet-Bouai  (Fr)  TO  TO  X Taylor 
TO  TO  I Mmwil  (10  TO  TO  M Pretl  (It)  73. 
TO  B Pestnna  (SA)  78.  75;  C HaU  80.  74;  L 
Broeky  (MZ)  TO  84;  R Cerriedo  (Sp)  77. 77J 
M Murray  74.  80;  E-J  SrrHth  TO  81:  D 
Booker  (Aua]  75,  79;  S Heed  77, 77. 

Baseball 

UMUE  Chicago  W8  B. 
Toronto  S OtBdand  13.  Bosun  6;  Kansas 
City  3.  BaBlmora  4;  Mlkmudiee  1,  Detroit  2 
(In  12);  Anaheim  3.  NY  Yankees  4 (12): 
Suttla  7.  Cleveland  6. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  Montreal  3.  St 
Louts  Z NY  Mats  3.  las  Angelas  l (let 
game);  NY  Mats  3,  Los  Angel  es  4 pnat 
Pittsburgh  4b  Sen  Diego  Sr  Houston  10. 

Colorado  4. 

Tennis 

ATP  US  PRO  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Bos- 
ton); Bemud  ram*  M Mm  (Chile)  bt  R 
Furlcn  (It)  8-4,  RJTbw  (UB)  « F 
Mantilla  (80)  6-ft  8-4;  O Bin  ■ i«aU  I OB)  M 
F Dewutt  (Bel)  8-3, 8-1;  H Gamy  (Arg)  Bt 
G Blanco  (Sp)  6-4. 6-2. 

ATP  HAMLET  CUP  (Comma*.  NY); 
Semnd  nreodi  M Ctmae  (US)  bt  T Wood- 
Drtdae  (AUS)  0-0,  6-55  ® 1— i«aa«i.i  (Cro) 
M N Lapennt  (Ecu)  5-7.  6-ft  7-6;  M-K 
QaiMarfBet)  M 0 Kuerten  (B i)  6-3.  7-8: 
C Wove  1 M RUM  (Bwltl)  6-9.  a-1 
rot;  P Malar  (Aua)  bt  B Uhhrach  (Gz)  7-6. 


Hockey 


ttonn  HsmtHATTOllALc  England 
U-71  4.  Malaysia  (seniors}  0. 


Squash 


SIMCAPORI  OPEN:  Ooarlar-flnabn 
Mam  M Hath  (Scot)  bt  N Taylor  (Eng) 
16-13,  15-9.  15-7;  K m Htetenwd  (Egypt) 
M J-M  Aitued  (Fr)  15-11,  15-12,  11-15. 
15-%  • HaridreB  (Aua)  M J Raumolln  (Fin) 
12-15, 15-8. 17-15. 15-13: 0 BhorelM 
(Egypt)  01  A F Khan  fHK)  12-TO  15-8. 
10-15.  15-7,  15-8. 

Sfanam  8 Fltz-Oerald  (Aue)  bt  S 
Schoane  (Oer)  9-0. 10-8. 8-0;  C Jeekm 
(Eng)  bt  L Charman  (Eng)  8-1. 8-2.  8-2;  s 
Homer  (Eng)  Bt  C Owena  (aus)  5-8,  5KJ. 
8-3, 8-2;  M Martin  (Aus)  bt  J Martin  (Ena) 
8-6.  B-6,  8-5. 

Swimming 

HjMPflAM  CHAMPMHBHIPS  (Sevirter. 
Ma  Mam  400m  frsratytaa  1,  E Brom- 
Nlla  /iq  9mm  45J9&  2.  M RoeoUtto  (H) 
34&II:  3.  P Pat  mar  (GB)  X50.03;  4,  | 
SnltWJ  (Ukr)  3 Ji.ift  5. 0 Zemoiodny  (Uta-) 
i63,B6;  8,  Q SmlU  (GB)  35420:  7.  B Sz»- 
bados  (Him)  3J5.19;  & S Roure  (Sp) 
3JS6JB.  800m  brcaautroiM:  1.  A Goukov 
(Bala)  2.13J0;  2,  A Korneyev  (Rus)  214J0; 
ft  D Mala*  (Ca)  2.M.74;  4,  BKuIpws  ifeih) 
214.83;  S,  J Como  (Par)  Iteaft  6 3 Pemn 
IFr)  21LS4;  1.  J-C  Sarrrtn  (Fi>  215.15;  ft  A 
PaczynaU  (Pol)  218.33.  4x1  OOm  hwo- 
atafe  mayi  i.  Russia  aiBSS  (Eurepaan 
recant};  2 Germany  21233:  2 Holland 
3JD.B2;  4,  Britain  (N  Shacfcai.  J Salter.  G 
MeiMwe,  M Foster)  221,15,  S.  Sweden 
271.77;  a Italy  32t288i  7.  tarsal  3-23.10;  ft 
Spain  32274. 

toaro  iO(h»  hreaatatiulLai  l.AKo- 
vacs  (Hun)  1^3006;  2 S Batiarenko  (Ukr) 
1JXL8T.3.B  Becuo(Bd)  1J».42;4.  A Pec- 
Uk  (Fen  1.0252  S.  D AJncnklal  (Poll 
1.D9J1:  E,  M Baana  (Nam)  moot;  7,  V 
Ueonke  (Aut)  1.10.73;  a.  j King  (OB) 
1.1082  lOOm  hnWeSyi  1.  M JanoMen 

em)  6804;  2 M Moravaovn  [SkwoJy 
74;  3,  J Spberg  (Bwe)  1 JJ0J17;  4.  B P02- 
deyeva.  Aus)  1.0OTO  2 1 Toeoftini  (m 
1.0058:  8.  A UryttulS  (Pol)  1.0077;  7.  C 
Jeenson  (Fr)  101.46;  a u Pasrssinan  (Fin) 
101J2 


Depleted  Bath 
go  in  at  deep  end 


tan  Malln 


ATH  v Newcastle,  Eng- 
land's most  successful 
'club  side  against  the 
new  kids  on  the  block.  One 
team  has  seven  Lions  in 
today’s  line-up,  the  other 
three. 

Surprisingly,  though,  the 
seven  belong  to  Newcastle, 
who  could  be  forgiven  if  they 
have  arrived  in  the  Georgian 
city  this  weekend  with  a 
swagger.  Bath  are  without  ll 
leading  players,  including 
two  of  this  summer's  Lions, 
Ieuan  Evans  and  Jeremy  Gus- 
cott,  while  their  kicker  Jon 
Callard  faces  a fitness  test 
this  morning.  Newcastle  will 
probably  never  have  a better 
chance  of  winning  at  the  Re- 
creation Ground. 

With  one  of  Bath's  coaches, 
Clive  Woodward,  the  target 
for  England,  tbe  home  side, 
most  pundits'  favourites  for 
the  championship,  look  vul- 
nerable. The  wings  Michael 
Wood  and  Brian  Roach  and 
the  flanker  Russell  Eamshaw 
make  their  debuts  and  Matt 
Perry  partners  Phil  de  Glan- 
ville  in  the  centre.  Newcas- 
tle’s new  signing  from  Orrell, 
the  wing  Jim  Naylor,  is  the 
only  non-international  be- 
hind their  scrum. 

The  other  club  promoted  to 
the  Premiership’s  top  div- 
ision are  Richmond,  who  give 
league  debuts  to  the  Lions 
hooker  Barry  Williams  and 
the  Argentinian  flanker  Ro- 


lando Martin  against  London 
Irish  at  the  Athletic  Ground. 
The  Exiles  expect  to  be  at  full 
strength. 

The  former  England  and 
Lions  lock  Martin  Bayfield 
begins  his  comeback  after  in- 
jury at  Franklins  Gardens 
where  Harlequins  are  the  vis- 
itors. Bayfield,  now  an  impos- 
ing 21  stone,  has  had  pelvic 
and  Achilles  tendon  trouble. 

Johnny  Ngauamo.  the 
Tonga  captain  who  has 
recently  played  for  Auckland, 
partners  Will  Carling  in  the 
Quins  centre.  The  former 
Bristol  prop  Altai)  Ozdemir 
keeps  the  new  Italian  signing 
Massimo  Cuttitta  on  the 
bench. 

Another  "Islander”  makes 
his  debut  in  the  centre  for  his 
new  dub.  The  Western  Sa- 
moan Terry  Fanolua  partners 
the  Australian  Richard 
Tombs  in  Gloucester’s  mid- 
field  against1  Bristol  at  Klngs- 
holm.  Gloucester  also  parade 
their  two  imported  wings,  the 
Saint-Andrt  brothers,  Phi- 
lippe and  Raphael. 

The  Arrows  Formula  One 
owner  Tom  Walkinshaw, 
Gloucester’s  millionaire  bene- 
factor, win  interrupt  his  Bel- 
gian Grand  Prix  practice 
schedule  to  watch  the  antici- 
pated 12,000  sell-ouL  arriving 
by  private  jet  at  nearby  Sta- 
verton  Airport  20  minutes  be- 
fore kick-off 

Sale  meet  Saracens  at  Hey- 
wood  Road  tomorrow.  Sale’s 
centre  Adrian  Hadley  is  a 
doubt  with  a chest  infection. 


Richmond  pair  threaten  Wales 
boycott  in  dispute  overtraining 


Paul  Rees 


7- 5;  R Brohw  (U3|  bt  A Boetscti  (Fr) 

8- 4.  B-l:  J Moon  (Sp)  bt  J Bloricman 
(Sw«)  8-2  6-4;  T Bremtet  (Swa)  bt  C Plo- 
llnti  (FT)  7-6.  4-6.  8-1. 

LTA  MTOura  (Havanti:  Rnafa  C WB- 
MMn  IBB)  M P Hand  (GB)  6-4,  7-5. 
us  waaanrs  hardcourt  ctuus 
otaww  (Atlanta):  Ifwf -IRitai  IS 
|oB  (Cm)  M B ScttoUz-McCardiy  (Nam) 
0-2. 7-fr.  l Dm— art  (US)  bt  D van  Roost 
(Ban  6-1.  7-6;  A Cottar  (SA)  bt  J No- 
votna (Cz)  t-B,  6-3,  8-1;  S Teatod  (Fr)  bt 
M Salas  (US)  wfo.  tml  ftiat-  & Tastud 
(Fr)  bt  I Majoll  (Cro)  7-5  6-3 


Allan  bateman  and 
Barry  Williams  have 
threatened  to  withdraw 
from  the  Wales  team  to  face 
Romania  a week  today  un- 
less they  are  allowed  to 
train  with  their  club  Rich- 
mond next  week. 

Bateman  and  the  hooker 
Williams,  both  of  whom 
toured  South  Africa  with 
the  lions  this  summer,  in- 
tend to  play  for  Wales  on 
Saturday  and  for  Richmond 
at  Saracens  a day  later. 
They  have  asked  the  Wales 
management  to  release 
them  from  training  on 
Wednesday  so  they  can  pre- 
pare with  their  club  but 
have  yet  to  receive  a reply. 

‘If  we  are  not  allowed  to 
train  with  Richmond  we 
win  both  probably  poll  out 
of  the  Wales  side,"  said  Ba- 
teman. The  centre  added  he 
was  disappointed  to  hear 
the  Wales  rugby  director 
Terry  Cobner  claiming  that 


Sport  in  brief 


Tennis 

Miles  Maclagan,  the  22-year- 
old  Scot  ranked  ninth  in  Brit- 
ain. gained  one  of  his  best 
wins  when  he  heat  the  French 
Davis  Cup  player  Jean-Pbi- 
llppe  Fleurian  6-2,  7-6  in  toe 
first  round  of  the  DS  Open 
qualifying  competition  in 
New  York  yesterday.  But  toe 
British  No.  6 Danny  Sapsford 
lost  2-6,  6-3,  6-2  to  New  Zea- 
land's Mark  Nlrisen. 

Britain’s  No.  l woman  Sam 
Smith  and  Loraa  Woodroffe, 
the  No.  3.  both  won  their  first- 
round  matches. 

The  top-seeded  Czech  Jana 
Novotna  lost  1-6.  6-3,  6-1  to 
the  fifth-seeded  Amanda 
Coetzer  In  toe  quarter-finals 
of  the  US  Women's  Hardcourt 
Championships  in  Georgia. 

Golf 

Tiger  Woods  and  toe  defend- 
ing champion  Phil  Mickelson 
shared  the  lead  after  the  first 
round  of  the  World  Series  of 
Golf  in  Akron,  Ohio,  after 
shooting  three-under-par  67a. 


four  other  Richmond  play- 
ers — Scott  Quinn eD.  Craig 
Qoinnell,  Andy  Moore  and 
John  Davies — had  pnt  club 
before  country  by  refusing 
to  make  themselves  avail- 
able for  the  Romania  game. 

“That  is  not  true,”  said 
Bateman.  “Andy’s  wife  is 
expecting  a baby  and  he 
asked  not  to  be  considered, 
Scott  needs  an  operation  on 
his  groin  and  the  other  two 
were  not  selected.  No  one 
refused  to  play  for  Wales 
and  it  is  wrong  to  say  the 
Welsh  internationals  at 
Richmond  are  picking  and 
choosing  their  Tests.” 

Bateman  said  the  players 
wanted  the  four  home 
unions  to  agree  common 
dates  for  internationals. 

“Richmond  have  left 
everything  up  to  us  and  not 
pnt  any  pressure  on.  Barry 
and  I want  to  play  against 
Saracens  and  we  want  to  be 
in  the  Wales  side  to  face 
Romania,  bat  that  depends 
on  our  being  allowed  to 
train  with  the  club.” 


They  are  one  stroke  ahead  of 
a group  of  six  players. 

Sailing 

Laura  Dillon,  18,  won  the  fifth 
race  of  the  Laser  2 World 
Championship  and  moved  to 
within  one  point  of  the  over- 
all lead,  unites  Bob  Fisher. 
The  overall  leader  Matthew 
Davies  of  New  Zealand  fin- 
ished fifth  to  ensure  that 
today's  winner  will  be  the 
new  champion. 

Rugby  Union 

Australia’s  captain  John 
Eales  failed  a fitness  test  yes- 
terday and  will  mi.*t  the  final 
match  in  the  Tri-Nations 
series  against  South  Africa  in 
Pretoria  today. 

Chess 

The  Joint  British  Champions 
Michael  Adams  and  Matthew 
Sadler  yesterday  won  the  gold 
and  silver  in  the  chess 

section  of  the  Mind  Sports 
Olympiad  at  the  Royal  Festi- 
val Hall  in  London,  mites 
Leonard  Barden.  Luke 
McShane,  13,  the  world’s 
youngest  international  mas- 
ter, won  toe  junior  gold. 


i 


Cricket 


A cockney  sparrow 
with  the  bounce  of 
Burlington  Bertie 


Frank  Keating  sees  PhilTufnell  produce 
an  outstanding  performance  that  is  likely  to 
earn  him  a place  on  England’s  winter  tour 


VERILY,  a game  of 
two  halves.  After 
Thursday’s  batting, 
perceived  as  wim- 
pish, the  boot  was  on  the 
other  foot  for  most  of  yes- 
terday as  England  lifted 
themselves  off  the  floor 
with  some  sharp  and  com- 
mitted cricket,  with  Stew- 
art a Big  Top  juggler  in  the 
gloves,  which  helped  en- 
thuse two  terrific  and  pro- 
longed bowling  spells  by 
Andy  Caddick  and.  espe- 
cially. Phil  Tufbell.  Eng- 
land’s innings  in  the  gloom 
was  altogether  less  lumi- 
nous. There  Is  a mighty  lot 
still  to  do. 

The  cockney  sparrow 
they  call  “The  Cat'1  dis- 
pelled all  doubts  and  went 
to  work  with  a feline  grace  | 
and  certainty.  You  could 
almost  hear  Tnfnell  purr- 
ing as  he  lanked  back  to  his  i 
mark,  gait  at  a jaunty  10  to 
two  as  bouncy  as  any  Bur- 
lington Bertie.  That  always 
distinctive  skip  in  his  run- 
up was  yesterday  a boyish 
jig  almost  of  palpable  joy. 

It  has  been  a long  Test 
summer  for  Tufnell  — 
many  calls,  never  chosen  — 
and  it  was  a pleasure  yes- 


terday to  witness  just  de- 
serts at  last  as  the  arn-iai™ 
bombarded  him  each  time, 
he  resumed  his  post  on  the 
fine-leg  boundary  edge 
after  another  crafty  six- 
baller. 

“I  just  tried  to  atm  it  in 
the  danger  area,  that's 
all,”  he  said.  Six  years  ago, 
Tufnell  once  pick-pocketed 
six  West  Indies  wickets 
j here  under  the  gasometers, 
but  most  of  those  were  pan- 
icky give-aways.  No  such 
I thing -yesterday.  These 
Australians  battled  for 
every  inch. 

The  partnership  by 
Ricky  Pouting  and  Shane 
Warne  could  yet  have  de- 
cided the  whole  thing. 
Warne’s  dearest  ambition, 
he  says,  is  to  score  a Test 
century.  You  would  bet  on 
the  bold  and  bonny  crick- 
eter thumping  one  soon 
enough,  and  then  a few 
more. 

Tufhell  has  played  seven 
of  his  28  Test  matches  on 
an  English  field  and  only 
two  of  those  home  games 
have  been  under  Michael 
Atherton’s  leadership. 
Enough  said. 

“I  suppose  the  home  and 


side-on  glance 


Reasons  why  PhU  “The  Swearer"  Tirfnefl  is  Known  i 

He  gives  England's  captain  Michael  Atherton  kittens 
He  has  a cat’s  unpredictable  steeping  habits 
He  is  on  Ms  ninth  and  last  Iff e as  a Test  cricketer 
His  agility  In  the  field 

He  always  gives  the  selectore  paws  for  thought 
He  bowls  feline  and  length 

Other  famous  Cats: 

Clive  "Cat”  Uoyd;  Cat  Balou;  Cat  Stevens;  Felix  the  Cat 


away  disparity,”  says  the 
bowler  with  a grin,  “Is  be- 
cause someone  thinks  I'm 
such  a brilliant  tourist.” 
Three  of  those  seven 
matches  have  been  at  The 
Oval’s  curtain-call. 

Although  he  plays  for 
Middlesex,  Tufnell  has  al- 
ways seemed  much  more 
homely,  matey  and  errand- 
boy  Kensington.  “Lord’s  is 
for  Hansom  cabs,”  said 
Neville  Carries,  “you  prop- 
erly go  to  The  Oval  by 
bus.” 

Bobby  Abel  batted  In  a 
cockney  accent,  Andy 
Snn<!hatn  and  Alan  Peach 
as  well.  Tufnell  bowls  in  a 
cockney  twang.  On  these 
pages  once  David  Hopps 
memorably  described  him 
as  '‘probably  Steptoe  ptoa’s 
long-lost  grandson.” 

On  his  second  marriage 
to  Lisa,  Tufhell  moved 
from  London  to  set  up  as 
Essex  man  at  leafy 
Loughton. 

Those  cigarettes  and 
pints  of  Best  remain  his 
staple  diet.  The  down-to- 
earth  chevalier  claims  he 
is  a reformed  character, 
the  defining  moment  In  his 
life  coming  this  spring 
when  his  daughter  was 
born  safely  after  Lisa  bad  a 
severely  complicated  preg- 
nancy during  which  both 
her  life  and  the  baby's 
were  In  danger. 

What  Tufnell  did  yester- 
day was  to  ensure  much  of 
the  winter  away  from  the 
family.  In  34  overs,  he 
bowled  himsaTf  to  the  top 
of  the  flight  list.  Next  on  It, 
indelibly.  Is  now  Caddick, 
the  long-legged  loner  with 
the  Prince  Charles  ears.  He 
too  bowled  right  royally. 
Now  a century  at  least  is 
needed  from  one  of  the 
batsmen. 

• For  In-depth  tour  cover- 
age, ball-by-ball  scores  and 
the  most  comprehensive 
Ashes  archive  on  the  Inter- 
net, visit  The  Gnardlan- 
Wisden  Ashes  97  website  at 
http://www.ashe8XO.uk 


Athletics 


lives  on 


Duncan  Mackay  hi  Brauiefcr 


HAILE  Gebrselassie, 
whose  woifd  records 
have  reshaped  _ dis- 
tance running,  was 
happy  to  catch  fc&-  breath  In 
the  Van  Tiammg  Memorial 
here  last  night 
The  selLdot  crowd  of  40#» 
intbe  King  Baudouta  stadium 
— the  reconstructed  Heysel  — 
willed  Gebrselassie  towards 
his  target  of  Daniel  Kamen’s 
world  3^)00  metres  record  of 
7mm ! 20.67  sec.  At  halftoay, 
reached  in  3:40.5  after  same 
excellent  pacemaking  from 
Britain’s  Tony  Whiteman,  it 
looked  like  he  was  cm  his  way 
to  his  fourths  world. record  of 
die  year  after  marks  -in  the 
two  miles,  suborn  and  l&obOm. 

But,  once  the  Sent  runner 
stood  aside  300m  later,  it  was 
just  Gebrselassie  against  the 
dock.  The  dock  has  often 
corne  a poor  ' second,  , but  on 
this  occasion,  it  gained  the 
upper  hand. 

- Nevertheless,  his  7:26.03 
was  three  seconds  quicker 
than  he  has  run  before  and 
the  fastest  in  the  world  this 
year.  “The  distance  is  not  for 
enough  for  Halle,”  said  Jos 
Hermans,  his  agent  “It’s  one 
of  the  strongest  records  In  the 
book  and  be  needed  every- 
thing to  be  perfect  to  break  it 
But  he’s  happy.” 

The  other  two  heroes  - of 
that  incredible  night  . in 
Zurich- last  week  when  three 
world  records  -fell  -eqfcyed 
mixed  fortunes.  The  Kenyan- 
born  Dane  Wilson  Kipketer 
extended  his  unbeaten  se- 
quence tiiis  summer,  to  11 
races  with  victory  in-L42.20. 

- But  his  mmuwaim  in  the 
9,000m  steeplechase  was 
beaten,  by  Moses  KXptanui, -i 
the  maw  whose  record  he 
broke,  who  won  in  83535.  j 

' One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
meeting  was  a special  presen- 
tation to  Carl  Lewis  to  mark 
his  impending  retirement. 
But  it  was  two  of  the  new  gen- : 
eratidn;  GabrleLa  Szabo  and  i 


Seventh  heaven . . . Tnfnell  celebrates  his  dismtasal.of  Panting  ' * photograph:  tom  jeeaNS 


Paula  Raddiffe,.  who  got  the 
party  off  to  a great  start  with 
an  exciting  duel- in  the  Stfoom 
that  ended  with  Raddiffe  set- 
ting a .United  Kingdom 
record. 

She  broke  her  own  mark  by 
more  than  a second  as  she  Cur 
ished  behind  Szabo  In  I4mlh 
4&5lsec.  which  was  also  a 
Commonwealth  best 

For  the  last  two  kilometres 
Raddiffe  wound  things  up 
until  there  was  only  her  and 
the.  world  champ  ion:  left  But, 
sadly  for  the  Briton,  who  was 
fourth  In  Athens,,  it  turned 
out  to  be  a familiar  tale. 

Szabo,  who  had  sat  on  Rad- 
diffe’s  shoulders  through  the 
last  five  laps, . stepped  out 
with  260  metres  remaining 
and.  was  gone  on  her  way  to 
victory  in  14:4421.  !T  can  run 
away  from  people,  but  I need 
to  get  stronger,”  said  Rad- 
diffe- "People  say  I haven’t 
got  a kick  butl  have.” 

It  was  Raddiffe’* *  second 
personal  best  in  three  races  — 
she  had  run  the  3,000m  In 
8:36.28  in  Zurich  — and 
capped  a great  year  that 
started  when  she  finished 
second  in  the  world  cross 
country  championships  in 
Turin  five  months  ago: 

Like  Szabo,  Frankie  Freder- 
icks is  in  line  for  a share  m 
this  20kg  gold  bars'  worth 
£200,000  awarded  to  the  ath- 
letes who  win  their  event,  in 
each  of  the  Golden  Four 
series,  this  being  the  third. 
The  Namibian  won  his 
second  consecutive  100m 
Grand  Prix  race  in  990  sec. 

The  potential  value  of 
Szabo  and  Fredericks's  prize 
began  to  appreciate  almost 
immediately  when  two  of  the 
other  four  candidates  for  the 
award,  AXLen  Johnson  and 
Trine  Hattestad,  'were  beaten.’ 
Hattestad  finished  last  in  the 
javelin  with  a throw  or  58.52 
metres,  while  Johnson  was 
beaten  into  second  in  the 
110m  hurdles  by  American, 
colleague- Mark  Crear  in 
133),  with  .Britain's  Colin 
Jackson  023 behind  in  third. 


County  Championship:  Somerset  v Kent 


Cowdrey  counts  his  blessings 


David  Foot  at  Taunton 

IN  THIS  tantalising  season 
devoid  of  obvious  front-run- 
ners for  the  title,  fancied  Kent 
have  often  shown  themselves 
to  be  a batting  side  with  a 
more  robust  belly  than  head 
or  tail.  Yesterday  it  was  Gra- 
ham Cowdrey  and  Mark  Eal- 
ham  who  gave  them  vigour 
and  hope  from  the  mid-order. 

Cowdrey,  broad  in  the 
thighs  and  blessed  with  opti- 
mism, went  to  his  first  hun- 
dred of  the  summer  with  the 
tenacity  that  is  his  hallmark. 
It  was  a discerning  Innings 
once  he  had  survived  some 
shaky  overs  from  the  impres- 


sive Graham  Rose:  he  waited 
patiently  for  his  dozen  bound- 
aries which  were  all  dis- 
patched with  punchy  resolve. 

Ealham’s  third  century  of 
the  year  would  have  been 
thwarted  In  Its  infancy  bad  he 
been  caught,  when  four,  in 
the  slips  off  Mushtaq-  But  he 
then  progressed  in  orderly 
fashion  with  13  fours  and  a 
Six.  the  only  other  flaw  com- 
ing when  he  rashly  underval- 
ued the  off-spin  of  Steve  Herz- 
berg  — once  briefly  with  Kent 
— and  was  bowled. 

Earlier  Ed  Smith  had  regis- 
tered his  first  half  century  for 
Kent  before  being  caught  bat- 
pad  at  silly  point.  The  catcher 
was  Somerset's  stand-in  cap- 


Peters  delivers 
in  gritty  stand  Brtt™iCA«^a 


STEPHEN  Peters  scored  a 
half-century  as  England 
reached  109  off  only  16 
overs  in  the  second  Under- 
19  Test  with  Zimbabwe  at 
Northampton. 

The  Essex  batsman 
reached  his  50  in  the  14th 
over  and  was  unbeaten  on 
61  at  the  close,  while  Kent’s 
Robert  Key  made  48. 

However,  when  rain 
ended  play  10  overs  before 
the  scheduled  close,  Eng- 
land were  still  281  off  the 
follow-on  figure.  Zimbabwe 
had  piled  up  539  for  five  de- 
clared In  their  first  Innings. 

Earlier.  Zimbabwe’s 
Douglas  Marillicr  moved 
from  his  overnight  107  to 
150  in  a stay  of  more  than 
five  and  a half  hours,  while 
Mark  Vermuelen  hit  134, 
with  27  fours. 


Live  commentary  28 

Match  reports  29 

Counties  News  & Scores 

DflfbysMre  31  Mkktesex  40 
Du  mam  32  Northaris.  41 
Essex  33  Nottingham  42 
Glamorgan  34  Someisst  43 
Gtoues.  35  Surrey  44 
HBTpsftke  36  Sussex  45 
Kent  37  Warwicks.  46 
Lancs  38  Worcester  47 
LalCS.  39  Yorkshire  48 

Complete  county  scores 

0891  22  88  30 
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Britonnlc  Assurance 
Championship 

(Third  day  a tour-  today.  It  01 

omwaowi » MownumprowniM 

aluniawiiwii  Noraiamptonshira  (Sate) 
tee*  Gtamorgan  >8)  by  122  nm  with  8ve 
second-innings  KOeR  rgmimnig. 
MOCTMAMrrOMSHUtB  first  Innings  330 
(K  M Curran  153.  Waqar  Younts  4-7B). 


First  tufcigs  laverrsght  ST-31 

S 0 Thomas  c Ballay  0 Davies  IB 

M J Powell  nor  out 41 

*M  P Maynard  c Fofdnwn  o Bailey  . 88 

ROBCroncFomhamBBailey  15 

Extras  (ST.  1013.  w5J  ... _ 18 

Total  (far  6 dac.  03.3  overs)  . . 884 

MKvMMtsaMtiM.St.a4. 

DM  not  Man  tA  D Shaw.  WOqor  Younis.  S 
L Wathln.  D A Carter. 

■Mtngi  Mo  am  TO-T-ST-tt  Taylor 
13-1-49-0:  Curran  9-4-1 7- 0.  Oovtas 
29-5-109-3:  Brown  24-3-90-1:  Bailor 
2T-8-18-2 


RJWorranc  Maynard  oWaqar 18 

OJ  Roberts  c Cosher  DWaffun 11 

A Fordham  c Evans  b Within 88 

W J Bailey  c Shaw  B Waqar 8 

K M Curran  c James  b Waqar 8 

O J G Sales  nor  out  .... 88 

tORiploy notoul  .... 88 

Extras  <IB?J  _ . . j 

Total  (for  b.  ST  cmorsl  148 

W8  of  wWMtK  34. 3T.  33. 3b.  61 

J p Ta,lor.  “ Akrarn.  J F Brawn.  M 
K Davies 

BdiiAitfi  Waqar  1 7-4-31-3,  Wilkin 

lS^J-ae-2:  Crcn  18-4-KW.  Thomas 
*-0-24-0.  Cosh  nr  8-3-23-0. 

U—phr—GI  Burgess  and  A Clartaon 


W"»*  Leiceswrsnire  |4ptsi  lead  Dm- 
bysnira  iBl  by  3C9  runs  with  aight  second- 
taasngs  veebats  remaining 

UKSSTRSHliqb  First  innings  488  (V  J 
weds  19U  G J Parsons  63no.  J j Wtstakor 
St:  De  FraRos  S-12C|. 


nrrt  laDip  | overwent  «-n 

A S Roil  ins  dot  out ... i7i 

C J Adams  c & b Ormond  a 

KJ  Barnett  not  out 147 

Extras  (be.  107.  wIB.  «efl|  ■ 37 

total  (ter  7 doc.  79  overs  1 388 

MotsfcMximitX. 

BW  net  tab  I Blackwell,  v P CUrte.  TK  M 
ttrtiliaft.  -p  A J DeFrntas.  0 fi  Cora.  A J 
Karna.PAUrM 

BdiiAiiu  mins  1 l-t-64-1;  Ormond 
1 7-0-1  ItM.  Parsons  U-2-63-&,  Pieman 
17-O-52-0  Weils  12-4-18-0;  Maddy 
4-0-17-0;  Hatab  4-0-37-0. 


vjWdihcHsrrtabClarte  . S3 

O (.Maddy Qw bDeFrci tas  - 88 

I j SuttetSa  not  cut 33 

8 F Smut:  net  out  . _ 31 

Extras  (nbB)  ..  3 

Total  ifar  2. 43  overs) ,. ..  229 

Mofariafcatai  153,171. 

"J  iVBhiasior  A Habib,  TP  A 
Nixon.  D J Millm.  G J Parsora.  J Ormond. 
ARK  Pierun 

j***!!1  Cork  6-0-14-g  Karra  6-0-M-a 
O^rous  J6-T-6&-J,  Blacfcwdll 8-0-57-0; 
aarto  8-1-33-1;  May  1 -O-IT-O. 

Ihnolrwai  j n Hamcsnire  and  G Sharpi 


tain  Simon  Ecclestone, 
crouching  almost  in  the 
hlockhole  in  the  intrepid  tra- 
dition of  past  county  captains 
such  as  Bev  Lyon  and  Wilf 
Wooller. 

Kent  took  their  total  to  449, 
a lead  of  74.  Matthew  Fleming 
had  enhanced  their  prospects 
with  an  assertive  half-century 
before  being  caught  down  the 
leg  side  and  walking 
immediately. 

Martin  McCague,  who  has 
had  an  unhappy  time  of  it  in 
this  niRtrh  came  In  last  anti 
struck  four  quick  boundaries 
as  if  making  the  brave  state- 
ment of  a lonely  man.  He 
retired  undefeated  with  back 
trouble  and  did  not  come  out 


wort— m Eoaoa  (9pm  Mod  NotBnghom- 
ohtre  (8)  by  99  runs  with  itioa  socond- 
iniMngo  wteftscs  ramotalng. 

WraTumtega  (ovondgM:  440-7) 

G R Noptor  not  out 38 

A P Cowon  not  out  .......... 8 

Extras  (b14.  Ib8.— 4.  n06) 38 

Tow  (lor  7 doa  137  ovocs) 440 

Old  not  born  M C non.  P M Such. 

8ow«H0i  Oram  22-6-71-1:  Evans 
23-8-48-2:  Tolloy  30-7-102-8:  Bowon 
28-6-64-0;  Ao8fl  18-4-29-1:  Atzool 
17-4  64-1:  Dow  man  4-0-3)-0. 


M P Dowmsn  Urn  b Naptar 87 

RTRoMnOon  notoul 143 

NJ  Astfv  c DHLawb  Ccwan 100 

*P  Johnson  cGroyoonb  Such  41 

Extras  (t>4, 1U12.  wl«,  nbio) 40 

Total  (tor  3 One.  99.3  ovora) 381 

M of  wWmtoi  81. 264. 3S1. 

1M8  Mtfaati  A A Motcalt^  U AttaM.  C U 
Toltay.  tW  M Noon.  K P Evans,  M N 
Bowon.  A R Oram. 

BevdhMi  Bos  16-0-49-0;  Cowan 
13-3-S9-1;  Such  2&3-4-7B-1: 8 G Low 
10-3-28-0:  Grayson  34-6-71-0;  Napter 
8-3-40-1:  D R Low  3-0-10-0. 


■Pj  Prichard  not  out a 

DDJ  Robmaonc  Johnson  b Oram 0 

MC  Ifotf  not  out 1 

Extras  (Ibl.wQ 3 

Total  (Mr  1. 9 ovw») 10 

PM«fwiofeofa2. 

To  bate  TP  Hodgson.  S GLaw,  A P Gray- 
son. DR  Law.  tR  j Rodina,  Q n Naptar.  A 
P Cowan. PM  Such. 

BawOaw  Bowan  5-3-7-0:  Oram  4-3-2- 1. 
Itamtawof  D J Constant  and  J W Holder, 


8caifcaraa*s  YoHatilra  (22pM  baat$u6- 
»x  («)  tty  nlnt  vrtArta. 

VORKSHHB  Firat  Iniangs  202  ID  S Loh- 
mann  07;  Roblnaon  4-81.  Jarvis  4-82). 
**»•*«»  Pint  innings  1ST  (M  Nowail  02 
no.  N R Taylor  57;  HutChisOTi  5-48.  Sflvar- 
WOOd  4-27). 

SU38SX 

Xsaawd  Wdi*  (overnight  41-8) 
PWJanrisurwhWtiiw  51 

JJ  Bates  ©wbHufcrttaon 11 

A A Khan  e Hamilton  b WMta  4 

AD  Edwards  not  out 10 

M A Roblnoon  b Silwiv«,,i  _ ya 

Extras  (ibTO) 10 

Taw  (41.4mm] tn 

«--*M.aoMi74.B7. 110. 

SHvorwood  114-2-86-&  HuttSU- 
HamHtoa  MlftlSr 

9-1-18-21  Stomp  4-1-4-4L 

TOWOWW  looawd  hmtom 

» 

M P Vaughan  not  o«  a 

‘D  Byas  not  out  a 

Fxnus — ~ q 

Total  (for  1.7.SovonO_ 

8 Lohmann.  C wnito.  B 
RMor.  fR. J Blakoy.  G M Kamltan.  C E W 
atvmwood.  R D Starry,  p m Htactitaon. 

■owflngtEOworas  4-2-6-1;  Khftn 
13-W-O. 

VuwiiawJD  Bond  and  DRShapnoRL 

8 For  ki  d^8i  lour  covorogg.  baH-by-ban 


Total  (1063  ovora) . 


J C PooJey  b Bans o 

J H Kan  Is  e Boon  b Postor 31 

M W Getting  b Sofia 7 

O A Shah  c Sob  b Footer 14 

*tK  R Brown  c Speight  b Footer 11 

DC  Nash  cLawtab  Boning 84 

PNWwafcastt  Walter 1 

KPDuteheMorrtab  Bolling 18 

RL  Johnson o Weston b Boding 38 

JPHbwibc  Speight  bFOstar 4 

ARC  Prater  not  out 8 

Extras  (b4,  tto9.  wfl.  nblB) 36 

Total  181 J ovora) 881 

ItaW  0. 18.  52.  W.  84. 101. 133, 211. 228. 
■terttam  Bods  21-13-51-2:  Footer 
19-4-58-4;  Walker  18-6-48-1;  Boding 
216-3-72-3;  Boon  2-0-4H). 

vm 

J J B Lewis  not  out 14 

S Hunmi  nnt  out  l l |Q 

Extra*  (w4) 4 

Total  (tor  0, 8 ovbts) 88 

To  bait  J E Morrta. -D  C Boon.  t«l  P 

Spalght,  RMS  Weston,  M J Foster.  J Boll- 
ing, M M Betti.  SJ  E Brown,  A Walker, 
■ewfcta  Fraear  S4«t  Johocon 
1-8-4-Q;  Dsteh  8-0-184L. 
lAnptaoo;  B Dudtaeton  and  M J KKctwn. 


TtaamaiB  Somerset  (Bps)  boil  Kent  (8)  by 
a runs  with  nine  second-InnlngB  wickets 
remaining. 

soansen  Rrat  innings  375  (S  C Ecctae- 
tone  123;  PhD  Ops  5-8B], 


Ashoa  erewva  on  me  Internet  malt  The 
Quan&efrtmadsn  Ashes  87  wefialta  «t 
tifip-7AMw^ahee.cojik 


Hrat  tawfago  (overnight  99-31 

ET  Smith  oEcdaatone  b Mushtaq S8 

dROowdreyfiSNnabMuataaq id 

MAEathembHaraberg 103 

MV  Flaming  e Tumor  bHarattaig S3 

*18  A Meraii  e Hoilawsy  b Muohtaq  10 

PA  Strong  c Ecdoatone  b Muehtaq  „ M 

B J Phui^ja  b HerTber  b O 

MJMcCogue notoul-. 30 

Eattoa  (bft  IW.  w4.  nb27) 47 

Total  (108.1  pyara).— Xw 

RM  oante  131. 308. 9*4, 375.426. 427. 
Bowdgr  Shliw  12-0-70-0;  wan  Treosl 
7-440-0;  Rosa  22-6-50-8:  Moshtaq 
37.1-10-1 14-4:  Herzoeni  22- 1-100-3; 
Bums  8-1-99-0, 

I!'! Ml  II1  I I 1 

TR  JTwnercMarahbPhnBpa  11 

PC  L Holloway  not  out 38 

*9CEoctastatwnatou so 

Extras,.  o 

Total  (for  i,  W overall - “ 

Mefortateaeia. 

Tetaati  M E Traaooihiac  S Harabarg.  M N 
LathsmlL  M Bums.  A P vanTnwat  G D 
Baae,  Murtaao  Ahmed.  K J Smna. 

■"  1 ■■»  PWffipa  4-0-12-1;  Eal  ham 
441-17-0:  Strang  a-O-14-tb  Flwiwig 
3-2-a-o:  ward  HM4 
Untehooo  R A White  and  A Q Wuiahoad. 


Jarvis  delays  the  inevitable  as 
Nash  spares  Middlesex  blushes 

YORKSHIRE  went  fourth  I spared  the  title  contenders 
in  the  championship  the ' embarrassment  of 


with  the  Kent  fielders,  thus 
again  leaving  his  county  a 
bowler  short. 

For  Somerset,  the  howling 
of  Andre  van  Troost  and 
Kevin  Shine  was  more  trau- 
matic than  threatening.  Herz- 
berg,  with  a nice  loop,  perse- 
vered for  his  three  wickets 
and  found  intermittent  turn 
while  Mushtaq,  if  at  times  ex- 
pensive, deserved  his  haul  of 
four. 

Somerset  were  left  to  face 
16  overs  and  lost  Rob  Turner, 
caught  at  the  wicket  when  he 
was  beginning  to  shape  up 
again  as  an  opener.  They  are 
23  runs  behind  going  into  a 
final  day  much  more  signifi- 
cant for  Kent 


lo  iteooB  Durham  (7]ptt)  load 
t (8)  by  12D  rune  wttti  all  second- 
Ideate  remaining. 


IW  taolu  go  lovornfgnc  321-71 
M J Footer  c KaSIs  b Johnson  70 

J BolUng  c Brawn  b Fmor 7 

S J E Brawn  b noser  1 

A Waiter  not  out - o 

Extras  (b7.IB6,w2.nb1 8) S3 


I in  the  championship 
when  they  beat  Sussex  by 
nine  wickets  at  Scar- 
borough yesterday,  but 
they  had  to  work  unexpect- 
edly hard  for  the  win. 

Sussex  started  at  41  for 
six,  needing  84  to  avoid  an 
innings  defeat.  But  the  for-  . 
mer  Yorkshire  player  Paul  I 
Jarvis  hit  his  fourth  cham- 
pionship half-century  of, 
the  summer  to  lift  his  side  1 
to  137  — although  York- 
shire’s target  of  13  was  still 
a formality. 

Middlesex’s  19- year-old 
reserve  wicketkeeper 
David  Nash  marked  his 
championship  debut  with  a 
mature  94  against  Durham 
at  Ghester-le-Street.  Play- 
ing as  a batsman  only  Nash 


■dgtoatow  Warwickshire  (4pa)  troll. 
WoreestareMre  (7)  by  198  runs  wtth  nhia 
oaoondJnmngs  wtefcota  remaining. 
WMSBCW—  Brat  Innings  252. 


Urot  harts  go  (overnight  133-2) 

R K Htagwarfii  e Piper  b Giles lt3 

Q A Hick  c Hemp  b Giles 133 

TM  Moody  c Piper  b Watch 108 

DA  Ueatherdalec Mows b welch  is 

VSSotanMcWoghb  Brawn 1 

tS  J Rhodes  tew  b Brown 41 

S R Lampttt  b Brown 7 

A Sherlyar  bw  b Gitas 3 

M M Mine  not  cart lO 

Extras  (b2.  IblO.  ntffj  30 

Total  (M8.1  ovora) 448 

N CM*  24a  257.  29B,  300, 383, 403, 414. 
■awtavni  Welch  34.1-6-98-2;  Brown 
38-7- 118-5;  Giles  38-10-77-3;  Bed 
77-4-101-0:  Smith  11-8-44-0. 


*NV  Ktegntnoioui — 8 

A J Motes  c Leofijoraaw  b Moody O 

tKJ  Piper  not  out  3 


Total  (lor  1.3  ovorS) 8 

MofvrtcfcotiZ. 

■ovrttegi  ll&ngwarth  8-0-8-Oi  Moody 
10  8 1. 

Second  NaCtafest  U-19  Test 

(Second  day  d lour;  today,  11 JQ 
ENGLAMD  w ZStaBABWI 
Hereartvtoa  England  trek  Zimbabwe  by 
430  runs  wttti  all  Brst-innlngs  wUcatt 
remaining. 

"ret  tawloge  (drernlgW:  2T2-0) 

0 A Martiuerc  Morris  bRIntoff: iao 

J Ooafinilzon  retd  hurt  8 

M A Vermuetan  tew  b Haywood 134 

A P Hartman  bShtebattom  88 

m L Nkaia  nojout tot 

'A  J ErBtenut  c Read  b Schonaid 37 

AO  Btaync  Morris  b Powill  — 1 

tC  Delpon  nM  out 90 

&tras(b«.lb1i,  wiaifiJT*) 47 

Total  (lor  5 dec,  14&3  overs) in 

M ef  nUHta  297, 829. 348. 435. 438. 
■Mitauiii  Martin  1T-V78-0:  Sldaboiiam 
26-7-91-1 ; Haywood  15-9-89-1;  Swarm 
T2-5-19-0:  SehOfleld  87J-6-127-1:  Powell 
Z1-9-12B-1;  Morris  6-1-44-8;  Rlntoff 
34-0-1. 


BD  Patera  not  out  — - st 

RWT  Kay  notoul 48 

Ptais  a 

Total  (lor  0. 18  ovora) 

■tertege  Stayn  4JWM;  Mutaadm 
4HMDKt  engwtxwmt  4-0-30-0;  Vormue- 
Kn444HI. 

Second  XI  Championship 
yotat:  Essex  aoi  and  a>4  (A  J E esflbatt 
State).  GSoacs  203  end  113-8  (D  R Howaon 
State).  Glows  won  by  four  wickets.  Dartryi 
Somers*  177  ana  281-8  doe  (C  M Weita 
ETno).  Darbys  321-3  dec.  Match  drown. 
Hmres  Durham  243  and  213  (M  A Rase* 
harry  SBool.  Suseex  491  and  0-0.  Sussex 
by  10  wtetera.  MBtue  Komtoi  He» 
aras  331-8  dec  and  341-2  dee  (R  R Mont- 
gomerie 121.  A j Swan  5BL  rones  2G&  and 
264-5  (N  G ftussott  70.  M j Wood  sen. 
MeUi  drawn.  Otd  TiaMonfc  Lancs  zn  (j  j 
Rsynes  99)  and  28-0  doc.  HamjnMre  lta-1 
doe  and  130  Lanes  won  by  149  rwa.  Draw 

Brtdsei  Notts  388  and  187-6  (N  A 58.  G 

F Archer  35).  Kant  238-1  doc  and  201-7  (J 
B HocWev  09.  w J House  86).  Match 
drawn.  Wofcnlajs.  Letaa  80S  and  ISA 
WOrkn  3S0  and  143-6  (D  P 0s8ar  74ooL 
Wailce  won  by  flvo  Metets. 


spared  the  title  contenders 
the'  embarrassment  of 
following  on  as  they  recov- 
ered from  138  for  seven  to 
make  251.  In  nine  overs  of 
their  second  Innings  Dur- 
ham stretched  their  lead  to 
120  without  loss. 

. Adrian  Rollins  and  Kim 
Barnett  shared  a record 
third-wicket  stand  of  316  at  I 
Grace  Road  as  Derbyshire 
declared  120  runs  behind 
Leicestershire’s  total  of' 
486.  By  th&  close  the  home 
side  had  reached  229  for 
two.  a lead  of 849  mns. 

Tim  Robinson  showed  a 
welcome  return  to  form  at 
Worksop,  hitting  an  un- 
beaten 143  as  Notts  de- 
clared at  351  for  three  — 89 
behind  Essex  who  were  10 
for  one  at  the  dose. 


Glamorgan  v N’hants 

Waqar  burst 
not enough 


Paul  Rees  at  Avenue  Road 


WAQAR  YOUNIS’s  res- 
ponse to  the  lifeless 
wicket  here  at  Abergavenny 
has  been  to  produce  his  most 
sustained  spell  of  quick  bowl- 
ing for  Glamorgan.  He  fol- 
lowed his  four  wickets  in  the 
first  innings  with  three  in 
eight  balls  yesterday  to  raise 
tiie  prospect  of  a finish  inside 
three  days.  • : 

Rain,  and  an  unbroken  85- 
run  sixth-wicket  stand " be-, 
tween  the  two  Davids,  Sales 
and  Ripley,  determined  other- 
wise after  Waqar  had  North- 
amptonshire straggling  35 
for  four  shortly  after  Lunch.  . 

The  Glamorgan  captain 
Matthew  Maynard  earlier  de- 
clared at  354  for  six,  settling 
for  a modest  lead  of  24. 

Northamptonshire  started 
cautiously  before  David 
Roberts  tried  to  pull  Steve 
Watkm  and  looped  a catch  to 
Dean  Cosker  at  mid-on. 

Waqar  quickly  had  Russell 
Warren,  Rob  Bailey  and 
Kevin  Curran  aO  caught  be- 
hind the  wicket 
When  a brilliant  diving 
catch  by  Alim  Evans  ended 
Alan  Fordham's  resistance, 
the  visitors  were  61  for  five. 
Glamorgan  looked  set  for  the 
kill  hut  the  quality,  of  their 
cricket  deteriorated  in  the 
final 90  minutes..  . 

Maynard  wait  to  hospital 
for  an  X-ray  mi  his  right  in- 
dex finger,  which  tamed  out 
to  be  bruised,  and  viQ  hat 
today  only  If  be  has  to.  . 

Both  Ripley  (56  not  oat)  and 
Sales  (36  not  out)  survived 
chances,  Ripley  when  on  six 
and  Sales  on  35. 

Northamptonshire  ended 
the  day  122  runs  ahead  with 
five  wickets  in  hand.  The 
weather  and  the  opening  spell 
from  Waqar  . today  may  hold 
the  key. 


Warwickshire  v Worcestershire 


to  counter  tlie  Moody  blues 


Andy  wnsoaatBdgbaston  ■ 

BRIAN  LARA,  who  helped 
Warwickshire  to  success 
in  the  Championship,  Benson 
and  Hedges  Cup  and  Sunday 
League  in  1994,  is  “99  per  cent 
certain”  to  return  as  the  dub’s 
overseas  player  next  year.  The 
commercial  director  Stewart 
Dalrymple  is  confident  the 
West  Indies  batsman  will 
replace  Allan  Donald,  who 
win  be  on  tour  with  South  Af- 
rica. “We  have  talked  to  Brian 
and  his  agent  and  are  happy 
we  have  reached  an  a&ee- 
ment,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  though  Tom 
Moody  had  not  scored  a 
championship  century  this 
season  until  yesterday;  a visit 
to  his  former  county  saw  the 
Worcestershire  skipper  lead- 
ing firmly  from  the  front 
After  Richard  Illingworth 
and  Graeme  Hick  completed 
centuries  in  extending  their 
third-wicket  stand  to  239. 
Moody  consolidated  his  side’s 
advantage  with  an  imperious 
108.  Then,  opening  the  bowl- 
ing in  combination  with  Il- 
lingworth to  prevent  the 
three  overs  remaining  of  the 


day's  allocation  being  wasted 
in  poor  light,  he  had  Andy 
Moles  snapped  up  at  silly 
point  with  Warwickshire  still 
194  behind. 

Warwickshire,  who  bad 
dropped  Illingworth  on  11  and 
23  on  Thursday,  gave  the 
nlghtwatchman  a third  let-off 
when  Worcestershire  had 
added  only  five  to  their  over 
night  total  of  133  for  two.  It 
was  to  be  another  36  overs 
and  110  runs  before  they  took 
their  first  wicket  since 
Wednesday  evening,  Illing- 
worth caught  behind  off  Ash- 
ley Giles  for  112,  the  fourth 
century  of  his  career,  span- 
ning 319  minutes  including 
seven  overs  on  99. 

Hick,  who  contributed  only 
33  of  the  pair's  first  hundred 
together,  had  overtaken  Il- 
lingworth by  that  point, 
reaching  three  figures  for  the 
third  time  in  the  Champion^ 
ship  against  Warwickshire 
with  a straight  six  off  Nell 
Smith.. .His  half-century  had 
been  applauded  by.  only  one 
home  fielder,  the  others’  feel- 
ing of  injustice  Increased,  by 
television  replays  of  Nftk 
Knight’s  Plaimpri  rari-rh  .foe. 
previous  day.  . 


ASHES  TO  ASHES... 


The  Ashes  have 
gone,  will  he  follow? 

Keep  up  with  all  the 
developments,  as  they  happen, 
from  the  final  test  match  this  summer. 

Ashes  97:  taking  internet  cricket 
to  new  boundaries. 

http://www.ashes.co.uk 
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Football 


aims  to  show 

Leeds  the 

Wright  way 


George  Caulldn  On  I tj®1  the  Portuguese  Cup 

the  eager  new  boy  SSSSfSfSSPK!: 

often  compared  to 

thoArrannini-i  of  28  goals  — the  lowest  5n  all 

tne  Arsenal  Striker  ®yar  divisions  — was  only  one 

more  than  Hasselbalnk’s  per- 

O'  S2SS  ^™sure  is  there.  Al- 

United?  ° ^eeds  though  Graham  readily  com- 
ining  Jpares  Hassdhatak  to  one  of 
tilled  most  flamboyant  High- 

SZVLi0™**  bury  signings,  Ian  Wriaht 

Stof^SS lbon^  Boston  “A  realms SserS a 
^ Picturesque  village  tremendous  eve  for  coal  in- 

2£LSS.i5l?k,ng.  0Ut  «*“  lovely  bubhly  w^al^- 
prison  would  be  easier  than  his  expectations  of  Hasset 
gaining  entrance  to  Thorp  baink  are  expressed  in  more 

i2&j£E!Z  S?*?’8  ***  prosaic  terS^^ 

congregate.  As  Bush  and  others  discov- 

Z$iCh  ^ to  their  cost,  the  mflnHg- 
has  emanated  from  EUand  er’s  loyally  pomw  at  a price 

ima8?  rf  “!  boughtJimmy  to  score  the 
George  Graham  as  prison  goals,"  says  Graham. 

“ a?-  Hasselbaink  does  not  argue 
pealing  one.  And  beyond  the  when  he  is  compared  to 
officious  security  guard  there  Wright  — a gifted,  black 
looms  the  familiar  sight  of  the  striker  complete  with  studded 

Leeds  manager  barking  stac-  diamond  earring  and  school- 
er*0 orders  from  the  centre  boy  countenance  — but 
cime  of  a practice  pitch.  merely  remarks;  "Ian  Wright 
Here  there  is  little  sign  of  is  a legend,  one  of  the  best 
Sweden  s Tomas  Brolin.  nor  strikers  in  Bnnfinrid  and  prob- 
his  fellow  refusnik  Tony  Ye-  ahly  the  world?7 
boah.  The  striker  Ian  Rush.  Yet  he  insists  that  he  be 
who  bemoaned  his  banish-  judged  on  his  own  merits.  "I 
meat  to  the  wing  during  his  want  to  score  as  often  as  poss- 
mauspiclous  spell  with  Leeds,  ible  and  have  confidence  in 
recently  departed  up  the  Alto  myself  and  my  ability  to  do 

Newcastle  United,  while  the  so.”  he  says.  ... 

disgraced  Carlton  Palmer  and  “But  I think  we  have  to  do  ^ 

the  unsettled  Lee  Sharpe  are  it  throughout  die  tf»am  we 
both  conspicuous  play  with  11  guys  with  five 

absence.  more  on  the  bench,  so  we 

On.  display  instead  are  the  spread  the  responsi- 

new-look  Leeds,  a team  Gra-  bfiity.  At  the  moment  I 
ham  has  assembled  for  his  see  a problem — team  spirit  is 
first  fhll  season  charge  really  high  — and  I know  that 
without  the  "priroa  donna  we're  going  to  succeed.” 

syndrome  whereby  .any  indi-  Such  optimism  is  to  be  ex-  

vidual  feels  he  Is  bigger  than  pected  after  an  unbeaten  start  Hassle-free . . . the  little-known  Hasselbaink  was  bought  by  Leeds  to  raise  their  feeble  strike  rate 
the  dub”.  in  which  Hassdballlk  marked 

Thus,  though  David  Hopkin  his  dehut  with  a goal  and  Gra-  most  important  thing  for  me.  | In  this  case,  however,  set-  [ With  equal  equanimity,  I says.  "I 


O 


PPOSITE  the  leafy 
entrance  to  Leeds 


'lira 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 

Mendez  finds 
wobbly  display 
is  no  bar  to 
Arsenal 


Football  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


been  allowed  to  sleep  with 
all  the  prostitutes  In 
Istanbul.” 


MOST  non-League  play- 
ers jump  at  the  chance 
to  Join  a League  club.  But 


ARSE nt?  wpwppo-,  10  jo™  a League  ciud.  nut 
talent  for«nnt«lo  when  a Third  Division  out- 
talent  ha^H^h+i^n*8  flt  recently  inquired  about 
tracted plentvof the  staly bridge  striker 
p5%  M SE^fiS  Brendan  Burice. be  refused 
£250,000 sunnier SgSlneof  33? to d^U8S*move.  The 
Alberto  Mendez  from  a Ger-  clnb  w“  Doncaster’ 
man  fifth  division  side 
revealed  the  far  reaches  of  lT  2x88  not  taken  too  long 
Wenger’s  scooting  net-  ®for  The  Bloke  Behind  Me 
work.  But  that  was  only  to  usc  the  new  Fife  rule 


half  the  story. 


changes  to  his  advantage. 


The  Arsenal  manager  writes  Kevin  Cummins  of 
signed  the  SC  Feucbt  London.  At  last  week’s  Ids 
striker  despite  watching  Third  Division  game  be- 
hlm  only  once,  against  the  tween  Averley  and  Lewes 
might  of  ESC  Ranglerbahn-  (don't  ask!)  the  Lewes  goal* 
hof  Nam  berg,  and  even  keeP«r  was  holding  on  to 
though  the  player  was  suf-  ^ beH  ®°r  an  Interminable 
fering  from  the  effects  of  al-  lenBth  of  time,  prompting 


W W'-?:-  cohol  at  the  time.  TBBM  to  scream:  “If  that’s 

’ Nothing  new  at  Arsenal  »**  seconds  ret.  rm  a better 

then.  But  a surprise  for  lover  than  I thought,” 
Mendez.  “We’d  long  been 

guaranteed  promotion,  so  IF  Ian  Wright  is  seeking 
we  hadn't  trained  for  al-  I omens  for  a good  time 
-£k  -7.  most  a month.”  he  said,  today,  then  Southampton  v 
. ' r-J%  “Instead  we  had  already  Arsenal  games  have  been  a 
had  plenty  of  unofficial  magnet  for  historical  mo- 
promotion  parties.  I’d  ments.  In  December  1986 
played  but  I was  far  from  Southampton  were  the  visi- 
• V;*-'  mybest.  tors  for  Arsenal's  cente- 

“The  next  morning  our  nary  celebrations  at  High- 
r.,  ’Vtf*.}.  coach  rang  to  say  Arsene  bury.  In  November  1987 
wanted  to  sign  me  and  I Southampton  ended  Ar- 
..  told  him  that  he  too  must  senal’s  record-breaking 
still  be  under  the  influence,  ran  of  10  straight  wins. 
When  I went  to  London  for  In  April  1988  Alan 


tuy  best.  tors  for  Arsenal's  cente- 

“The  next  morning  our  nary  celebrations  at  High- 
coach  rang  to  say  Arsene  bury.  In  November  1987 
wanted  to  sign  me  and  I Southampton  ended  Ar- 
told  him  that  he  too  must  senal’s  record-breaking 
still  be  under  the  influence,  ran  of  10  straight  wins. 
When  I went  to  London  for  In  April  1988  Alan 
talks  I told  Ars&ne  three  Shearer  became  the  yo un- 
times  •you’ve  watched  me  gest  player  to  score  a hat- 


just  the  once.  I played 
badly  and  you  stall  want  to 


trick  in  the  then  First  Div- 
ision as  Southampton  beat 


sign  me.  I just  don't  under-  Arsenal  4-2.  In  September 


stand  if. 


1991  Ian  Wright  scored  a 


Bnt  Wenger  had  complete  hat-trick  on  his  Arsenal 
confidence  in  his  powers  of  league  debut  against 


detection.  “Alberto  was  ter- 
rible when  I went  to  watch 
him,”  he  agreed.  “Bnt  1 


Southampton. 

In  May  1992  Wright  won 
the  Golden  Boot  with  a hat- 


could  still  see  he  had  poten-  trick  on  the  last  day  of  the 
tlal.  There  is  something  season  against  Southamp- 


in  which  Hassafoalpk  marked 

his  debut  with  a goal  and  Gra-  most  important  thing  for  me. 


very  special  about  him.” 
christoomomd  We  wait  to  see  what  it  is. 


In  this  case,  however,  set- 1 With  equal  equanimity,  j says.  "For  a long  time  now  I 


— £325  million  from  Crystal  I ham’s  former  team  Arsenal  1 1 am  25, 1 want  to  win  things  tllng  at  Leeds  ahmiifl  not  after  spells  with  Telstar  and  I have  wanted  to  came  to  Eng- 


Palace  — became  Graham’s  were  held  to  a 1—1  draw.  and  Leeds  are  looking  to  build  prove  a problem.  Born  in  the 

costliest  signing  this  summer,  "Boavista  wanted  to  build  a a new  and  successful  side.”  former  Dutch,  colony  at  Suri- 
West  Yorkshire's  hopes  of  team  around  me,  I could  have  United  fans  have  beard  It  nam  — “real  tropical  life”  — 
winning  silverware  appear  to  gone  to  Benfica,  or  Sporting,  all  before  from  Brolin  and  Ye-  Hasselbaink  upped  sticks 
rest  largely  on  an  unknown  or  Napoli,  but  I felt  Leeds  are  boah  but  have  none  the  less  with  his  mother,  three 


and  Leeds  are  looking  to  build  I prove  a problem.  Bom  in  the  AZ  67,  he  moved  to  Portugal  land,  because  of  the  atmo- 


A POSTCARD  arrives  in 
the  Soccer  Diary  post- 
bag from  Mike  Appleby  of 


new  and  successful  side.”  former  Dutch  colony  of  Suri-  and  his  first  major  dub  Cam-  sphere  and  foe  other  players  iwiw  it  ic  trsaitimioiio 

United  fans  have  beard  it  nam  — “real  tropical  life”  — pomaionmse  two  years  ago.  here.  This  is  foe  toughest  jjjjj and  compSSy  black 


ton.  And  who  could  forget 
March  1993  when  Jimmy 
Carter  scored  his  only  goals 
for  Arsenal  — two  against 
Southampton. 

MONEY  for  nothing: 
non-League  Weymouth 


quantity. 

Enter  Jimmy  Floyd  Hassel- 
baink, the  £2  million  acquisi- 


Just  as  big  a dub  with  a really  I wasted  little  time  in  granting  I brothers  and  two  sisters,  from  Boavista,  before  hearing  of 


^ n o°r»,  Xf°L“®  except  for  four  words  in  the  put  sop  on  the  admission 

c^.  season,  as.  he  did  at  UTO^bte^chal^.’’  conTer  -Greetings  from  price  to  help  pay  for  the 


inland  who  want  to  cull  status  to  their  latest 
ari  was  jhe  arrival.- 


South  America  to  foe  Nether- 
lands at  foe  age  of  five. --: 


Graham’s  interest. 

*1  was  very  happy,’ 


of  In  HasseThainir  Leeds  have, 
at  foe  very  least,  one  player 
be"  who  intends  to'Sse  ft  thrdUgh. 


Fifa  inquire  into  German  ‘replay’  Weekend  preview 

A DECISION  by  the  Ger-  Celtic  midfielder  Peter  _ ■■  _ _1  ■ ■ . m m m 

to  re^fT^atef^3OT  ivrtth£cSSc,  Sw  ^#ICil©S  Out IO  pl^OV©  SIQ©  IS  IIO  ufllllGF 

match  because  of  a refer-  1982-83,  has  agreed  a three- 
ee’s  blunder  is  to  be  probed  year  contract  and  could 


corner  “Greetings  from 
Pride  Park". 

QUOTE  of  the  Week, 
from  Bobby  Gould, 
complaining  about  the  ref- 
eree for  Wales's  midweek 
World  Cup  game  in  Turkey: 


price  to  help  pay  for  the 
new  manager  Neil  Webb’s 
wages.  The. team  have  lost 
their  first  two  games. 

Apparently  ian  Rush 
broke  foe  fonr-minute 
barrier  In  training  y ester- 


Celtic  midfielder  Peter 
Grant  in  a £200.000  deaL 
Grant,  .with  Celtic  since 
1982-83,  has  agreed  a three- 


“The  Belgium  manager  was  day.  But  Newcastle  are  can- 
watching  from  the  stands  fident  his  times  will  inl- 
and said  to  me  afterwards  prove  once  he  masters  foe 
that  the  referee  must  have  sprint  start 


by  Fifa. 


play  in  today’s  First  Div- 


The  incident  occurred  In  iston  match  against  Crewe.  I wwun  |n°n*a 


the  2-2  draw  between  1860 
Munich  and  Karlsruhe  on 


Aston  Villa  have  agreed 
to  sell  the  striker  Neil 


August  5.  It  was  claimed  Davis  to  Tranmere  Rovers  ■■  bined  age  of  173  will  this  As  foe  strident  striker  has  foe  Gunners  still  look  too  David  Beckham  to  foe  bench, 

that  Karlsruhe’s  87th-min-  for  £60,000.  Subject  to  per-  ■ afternoon  hope  to  totter  repeated  many  times,  beating  strong  for  Southampton,  If  Roy  Hodgson  can  extend 

nte  equaliser  from  Sean  sonal  terms,  the  deal  could  on  to  a Premiership  playing  the  old  Bastin  will  not  matter  which  will  be  all  right  with  his  100  per  cent  record  in 


■■IVE 
■■I  bine 

H aftei 


up  about  Wright’s  Cliff-top  tag  Tony  Adams  and  Lee  will  be  looking  to  deflate  Man-  

pursuit;  after  all  club  goal-  Dixon  just  yet,  despite  their  Chester  United's  egos  at  FIl-  CrryH-ioh  nrPVlPW 

scoring  records  are  not  nor-  comebacks  in  foe  reserves  bert  Street,  with  the  champ i-  '-'owiiioi  1 r1 


players  with  a com-  malty  foe  stuff  of  legend. 


after  long-term  injuries,  but  ons  once  again  set  to  relegate 


Dundee  was  struck  after  I go  through  this  weekend. 


the  referee  Michael  Mal- 
branc  had  blown  for  afouL 


Bradford  have  signed  the 
Australian  international 


field  and  prove  that,  if  you  are  for  much  anyway  if  Arsenal 
old  enough,  you  are  good  tail  to  win  a trophy  this  sea- 


Wrlght. 


charge  of  the  Premiership 


Karlsruhe  are  appealing  goalkeeper  Robert  Zabica 
against  the  the  DFB’s  ded-  for  £160,000  from  the 


enough. 


son.  So,  stripped  to  its  bones, 


Newcastle's  old  boys’  bri-  leaders  Blackburn,  then  Roy 
gade  take  on  Aston  Villa  at  St  Evans’s  position  at  Liverpool 


Celtic  put  Cadete  up  for  sale 
and  step  up  search  for  striker 


Ian  Wright  38,  is  chasing  the  Southampton  game  is  James'  Park  with  Rush  and  will  attract  even  more  specu-  Pdt»lck  Olerni 


slon  to  order  the  replay. 


Norwich  have  signed  the  | Dalmatlnac. 


Perth  side  Spearwood 


some  record  or  other;  John  really  a story  about  one  Barnes  hoping  to  start  the  lation  after  collecting  only 

Barnes,  33,  and  Ian  Rush,  35,  team’s  pursuit  of  foe  title  and  game  and  Brian  Little  hoping  one  point  thus  for. 

are  seeking  to  make  their  de-  another’s  pursuit  of  a way  out  to  stop  foe  rot  which  has  left  And  another  manager 


^ELT 

w’yest' 


ELTIC  finally  capitulated 
yesterday  in  foe  battle  to 


foe  field  mean  that  won’t  hap- 
pen. Yes,  losing  him  means 
we  will  step  up  our  hunt  for  a 
striker  to  replace  him.” 

Wlm  Jansen,  Celtic's  head 


huts  for  Newcastle;  Peter  of  the  Premiership  depths  be-  his  normally  buoyant  team  sweating  under  foe  spotlight  keep  their  Portuguese  striker  coach,  confirmed  that  his  first 


Beardsley,  36,  will  start  his 
new  career  with  Bolton  at 
Coventry  while  Garry  Mab- 


fore  it  becomes  known  as 
David  Jones’s  locker. 


plumb  bottom  of  foe  table. 
After  an  Idealistic  flirtation 


The  new  manager  is  point-  with  three  up  front,  foe  Villa  a turn-around  in  his  team's 


will  be  Gerry  Francis,  whose  Jorge  Cadete.  Their  general 
ever  optimistic  predictions  of  manager  Jock  Brown  admit- 


that  Cadete  was  now 


butt  looks  certain  to  celebrate  less  after  two  games  in  charge  manager  reverts  to  the  tried-  fortunes  have  so  for  drawn  a available  for  transfer. 


priority  is  a goalscorer. 
"Scoring  goals  is  foe  most  im- 
portant part  of  football  and 
we  haven't  been  doing  that 


his  S6th  birthday  by  return-  and  plagued  by  injuries,  so  and-trusted  system  of  five  at  blank  If  Tottenham  foil  to  The  player  has  not  been  in  easily."  said  Jansen  on  foe 


tag  to  foe  Tottenham  squad  Southampton’s  chances  of  foe  back  and  two  in  attack,  add  foe  first  cheers  of  victory  Glasgow  since  foe  end  of  last 
after  a year  out  wifo  a broken  preventing  an  explosion  of  re-  with  Savo  Milosevic  the  to  foe  applause  for  Mabbutt  at  season,  when  he  returned  to 


cord-breaking  headlines  are 


In  a way  it  is  puzzling  why  somewhat  limited 


likely  casually. 

Having  won  at  Liverpool, 


home  to  Derby  today,  then  the  Lisbon.  A succession  of  medi- 
cines of  crisis  will  seem  less  cal  certificates  have  testified 


everyone  is  getting  so  worked  j Arsene  Wenger  is  not  risk- 1 Martin  O'Neill’s  Leicester  | premature. 


that  he  is  suffering  stress. 


eve  of  today’s  Premier  Div- 
ision match  against  St 
Johnstone. 

It  was  only  an  extra-time 
penalty  that  gave  Celtic  vic- 


Weekend  fixtures 

.................  v Reading 

Bradford  C v Ipswich 

Bury  v Charlton 

Middlesbrough  v Stoke 

PREMIERSHIP  Norwich  v Crewe 

rpool Oxford  Utd  v Nottm  Forest 

1 Port  Vale  v Sunderland — 

am OPR  v Stockport 

. ■ SheH  Utd  v Portsmouth 

Jtd  ■ Swindon  v Huddersfield 

HiLrpt  West  Brom  v Wolverhampton  (in)  _ 

yy 1— ; — _ Second  Division 

iff  Wed.— — — Blackpool  v Wycombe  „—■■■■ 

Bristol  Rvrs  v Carlisle — : 

aa  (4.0) Chesterfield  v Preston  

' ' ' - - . Fulham v Luton 

Gillingham  v Walsall — 

.SrHSwCoSv  Grimsby  V Wrexham 

ndnstar  v Gateshead;  MIllWBlI  .v  York  — 

fwr  A D’mondK  North-  Northampton  v Bristol  C 

Mjph  * HsJtftDC  stsvso-  otdham  v Bournemouth 

ftsvv  Dover,  WetHngv  Southend  v Bumisy 

Wattord  v Brentford 

V Wlmtord  UK  AHre-  Wigan  v Plymouth 

AMneham  v Barrow:  TMM  DMadon 

WSS'JK  

KSfczzz, 

» V Bishop  Auckland.  Macclesfield  v Doncaster 

■hton  uu  v Parsley  Mansfield  v Cardiff 

v Tranent;  bom  * Notts  Co  v Lincoln 

SSTrJ  Peterborough  v Hull 

SLiIScS^S  uncofn  Rotherham  v Hartlepool 

1:  Namarflarn  v Stocks-  Bhrewebury  v Torquay 


[Ml  unlaaa  statad)  - 
(*+=  NWkfcwj.  . 

Soccar  • 

FA  CARUNQ  PREMIERSHIP 

Blackburn  v Liverpool 

Covootry  v Bolton  

Evarton  v West  Hapi 

Laedsv'C  Palace^ : 

Leicester  v Man  Utd 

Newcastle  v A Villa ; 

Southampton  v Arsenal : 

Terden  ham  v Derby i— : — -j — 

Wimbledon  v Shaft  Wed — : : — 

Tomorrow 

Bamsioy  v Chelsaa  (4.0) 

am  VMiXHAix  coamtaNdt  cnei- 
tenftam  v Woklnn;  Fomborouflti  v Hore- 
tord  Hayes  v Momcembe:  Hadneatord  v 
Siuybrloge;  KUdemdiwar  v Gateshead; 
<4«K  Town  v ftoahdsn  A D'mondK  North- 
wlcta  vtCanarinp:  SteCgh  « HafllUC  Stonm- 
^evtaAimYaHMv  Dovw,  WeWng  v 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

Aberdeen  v Motherwell 

Dunfermline  v Hearts 

Hibernian  v Kilmarnock 

Rangers  v Dundee  Utd 

St  Johnstone  v Celtic  


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Airdrie  v Falkirk 

Ayr  v Parti  ok 

Dundee  V St  Mirren- 

Hamilton  v Ralth  

Stirling  v Gr  Morton 

Second  Division 

Clydebank  v Clyde 

Forfar  v Brechin  

Inverness  CT  v East  Fife 

Stenhousemulr  v Livingston. 
Stranraer  v Queen  of  South. 


Most  of  the  problems  stem  tory  against  the  Perth  side  in 
from  his  wife’s  reluctance  to  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  on  Tues- 
live  In  Britain  and  Celtic  will  day.  The  forwards  they 
now  seek  a buyer  somewhere  bought  in  the  summer,  Dar- 


ou  foe  continent.  Colin  Todd, 
the  Bolton  manager,  had 
made  an  inquiry  but  lost  in- 
terest when  he  learned  Cadete 
did  not  want  to  be  in  Britain. 


ren  Jackson  and  Henrik  Lars- 
son.  could  not  be  described  as 
predators. 

Jansen  is  at  least  able  to 
select  foe  full-back  Jackie  Mc- 


Uow  Atherton  Comertes  v Blackpool  Clydebank  v Clyde  _ 

Rvtk  Chsddanon  v Nwcawg  Tie  Hast-  Foilar  v Brechin  — 
tngdM  v BamaMtom  Utt  KMegnww  «h  Inverness  CT  v East 

assszszK 

v Maine  R£  RnggHndaHi  Uid  v wtr&nr&Br  v QU66H  o 
Gtocsop  MB  SaDord  C v Atherton  LR:  DMJon 

Vouxhall  EM  v emtwroe. 

ARHOTT  IHSURANCI  NORTHERN  Berwick  v Dumbarton  — - 
UUUMl&nree  BodUnston  r v Tow  Law  Cowdenbeath  v Hosa  Co. 
Tie  BlOIngham  Byn  v Morpeth  Tie  Conaatl  East  Stirling  v Alkie . 
v S SMeldfe;  Creek  Tn  v Shildon;  Oulebar-  Montrose  v Arbroath 
oofih  Tn  v RTM  Nemaatla;  Jarrow  Rooflng  Queen's  Park  V Alblc 
vDuMton  Fed:  Nortnanerton  v Murton: 

Penrith  v Eutogton:  Saaham  RS  v Bll- 
Ungnam  Tn;  Stockton  v Durham  0-  Rotriiy  Union 


Cadete  was  Celtic’s  leading  Namara  and  midfielder  Regi 
scorer  last  season  but  his  Blinker  this  afternoon  as  both 


troubles  wfll  ensure  that  pro- 
spective buyers  can  expect  a 


have  recovered  from  injury. 
Rangers  have  a demanding 


discount  on  the  £5  million  he  home  match  against  Dundee 


Qimn'i  Park  v Albion . 


is  valued  at 


United  in  advance  of  their 


Rugby  Union 


“If  he  were  playing  and  Champions  League  test 
scoring,  that  would  be  my  val-  against  Gothenburg  on 
uation,”  said  Brown.  “We  Wednesday.  Paul  Gascoigne, 
have  already  had  firm  inqui-  suspended  for  foe  first  three 
ries  from  Europe,  We  have  to  domestic  fixtures,  is  free  to 
face  foe  fact  that  Jorge  is  not  make  his  league  debut  for  the 
coming  back  to  Glasgow  and  season. 


ton  Th  v Friddey.  AMneham  v Barrow:  VMM  DMadon 

Chaster  V Cambridge  Utd 

borough  v Spannymoon  Oufsaley  v tad-  — ~ 

dtfla  Bon  Lancaster  v Runcorn;  Leigh  ftMl  L Orient  v Rochdale  — 

* Bouton  Ud:  Marine  « Bishop  AueMamL  Macdesfiald  v Doncaster 

m Mvkfcw  Ashton  UkJ  v Faraley  Mansfield  v Cardiff 

Cal  be  Betoar  Tn  v Trawont;  BiHon  « Notts  Co  w Uncoln 

Bradford  PA;  CongWon  Tn  v Wortaop  Tn;  p^-fUnyeunh  v Hull 

Droyfadan  * Harrogate  Tn;  Flbosn-v  uw  Hnrhnrwwl 

to^Tn;  Grama  vtawwl  Tm  Uncoto  RoUtenwm  v Hartlepool 

UMvGt  Harwood  TKNamamaiav  Stocks-  Shrewaburyv  Torquay  ■■■—■-■— 

bridoa  PS;  Whitby  Tn  v Workington;  wm-  Swansea  v Scunthorpe 
lay  Bay  v ufltnn  Altx 

■SIS  IWW*  Pi  molar  BMalawi  Baa-  DR  WRIM  UMW  PrmnifiMh- 


aattweil  Utd  v Taunton  Tn;  BKMord  v T*'~*  *7 

BrUgawatar  Tn;  BrisUnubxt  v CWppanham  Oomaow 

Tn;  Bristol  MF'v  Bftdport;  Chard  Tn  » "W*™ 

SroorK  Menanam  Tn  v Mnngabdeld  UUt 

Odd  Down  V KeynahBRi  Tig  Paulton  tars  v „ , . 

Cates  Tn;  Ttvorton  To  v Barnstaple  Tru  . 

Weotbury  Utd  v Torrtegton.  Brtetol'  (0 

S-R  COUHTIBS  lUQin  (11.0  unkM 

anted]:  M Amend  v Tottenham;  Chari- 

ten  v Wast  Han;  C Pauco  v L Orient 

Ipsurtefi  u Portsmouth  (T1.30J;  Nonricti  C v mLSH  l 

Fulham;  OPR  v OHl Ingham;  Southend  Utd  OMsion  I 

v MlDwatl;  vnmord  » Camortoge  UBL  cardHT(BJ 


Connaote  r Ufatar  {ZS0,  Spta  Old.  Qal- 
wky^Mtotstor  v Ltenter  (2J0.  Musgrave 

AtHfD  DUNBAR  PIUMBBIWIP  OHli 

Bath  v Newcaatfa  (2.16):  Olouc«ter  v 
Brtetol;  Northampton  v Hariequtee:  Rich- 
mond v London  Man.  Timarwii  Sola  v 


we've  decided,  reluctantly,  to 
make  him  available. 

“We’re  not  saying  how 


Rangers’  second  league 
game  was  postponed  because 
of  international  commitments 


swop  ohbi  much  we  are  looking  for.  We  and  the  manager  Walter 
oioucotor  « had  hoped  until  recently  that  Smith  believes  his  players 
would  return  to  Celtic  but  need  today’s  match  to  dis- 
his  personal  difficulties  off  cover  peak  form. 


WILSH  NATIONAL  LEAQUEt  Pramlar 
M*teio«  Bridgend  v uaneib  OO);  Naath  v 
Carton  (an);  Pontypridd  v Ebbw  vale  [241; 


SocohI  DMeloat  Barnet  v BfetitfMd:  Swansea  v Newport  (SO). 


AN  Other 


; Btehop'e  Storitord 


ingstoka  v Ktiwetenlan;  Bishop's  Gtoriford  lord  TnvWeraatttrC;Amar«enav  Kings 
v Boraham  Wood;  Bromtey  v Oxford  C;  Lynn:  Bromegrow  v St  Lennante;  Burton 
Carahaiton  v Aylpebury.  Etetakl  v Hendon;  Alb  v Bate;  Cambridge  C v Stetebury: 
Onveattod  A N v Vending  Harrow.  Bor  v Crawley  Tn  v Gloucester  C Dorcheeter  v 


cboter  Uld  [12.(9;  Oxlord  Utd  v Swtdavnp-  caeRSiHiy  v Blackwood  ~(2J)t;  Dunvani  v 

,?R‘iuSf0DLaic 

Bssssssur-  SUrSSffS  SS 

Barry  Tn;  Haverfonfmei  v Total  Nat  Solu-  CLUB  MATCnb  FVIde  v Sale;  Havant  v living  in  foe  game’s  main- 
bons;  Irtw  CabteTef  v Maldanhaad  (Hooka  Lane);  Mgh  Wycombe  stream.  An  England  school- 

Cuemiiton  Tn:  v London  WMalc  Moseley  v Unrpoot  St  rTJ®” 

Tn;  Rhayader  Tn  v F1W  Tn;  Rhyl  v Helene;  Nottingham  v Bunon;  Rednxh  v boy  and  yOUtll  tiltemat- 
uwhw'uuuiuni  Praniar  DMamo  cm-  ™ fonal,  he  made  a bandfbl  of 


WetanAHerah«n:Hiyte«BevateataBnL  Halesowaa  Qratoey  Rwiv  smtegbounm  ,n  v rl”  ,n-  7 IBP  s, 

ss:K«ssasassae  saa’ffTMSgjg Srarasss7»s 

^juszarsius  WttPBwcoww,y- 

ton  Pennant  v Whytetetee?  tarotow  J!  I Liths  •a£n»:  Nmory  » 


italitennnTl  Utt  Thame  utd  v Uxsridge; 
wambfay  v itoteaag.btertWw  * Jtenaa 

Tit  BaneHte  Baridng  v CtwHonf  Peter; 


RiKpa  v Paget  Rngra;  amon  CpMBeWTnv 
itknton  mj'Wbbeeh  Tn  v Bractooy  Trt 
InHuiT  Batdoek  Tn  v Wwmn-S-Uant: 


Batftoto  Tn  v Wtaenhoa  TtB  Quwey  teland  OndatWd  Tn  v Newiyrt  pate);  qeroaon 
V LeichtDo  He  Egbert  Tn  w ua««V5  Hor-  Hi  vBeantey;  awritordv 
i^tvBrairtrae  Tr;  mogtefoni  Tn  v am  Tn  v Ctrencee»r  Tn;Ffo«Tn  v Yale 

Tm  Havni  Tn  a Ertte  A Betradyaj  Lter- 

Aih;  Wimaw  Tn  a Bdgwy  Wab^g^ 

tatwaoCaauatovTringTiBCraydonAttv  nobtwpBI  cahwiab  nmt 

Harnchurrfy.Eaat  Tbw* 

& Rndday;  Epatw  * EwaBv  Qmtwtty  rTsh^w 

ISwasbury  Tn  v Ctapton;  Lama  v Flock-  OttOB  A;  Ow«g  J ' y Mg  'n  Sstey  T v 
waSWtetouttwllvWare.  EcteteWB « Tbadday  * AmXlMrjta  W.  | 


FU  NA-mHftL  LKMOUK  CM  Pi  Canting 

Ai  KUkanny  C v Cobh  Rmbfra  (7  JO). 
■saUow  Ik  Dewy  C v Hnn  Harp*  [740). 


boy  and  youth  internat- 
ional, he  made  a bandfbl  of 
appearances  for  foe  leafier 
of  foe  two  dabs  of  his 
birthplace.  Then  he  donned  . 
the  hat  which  was  to  win 
Trim  managerial  fame  be-  I 

BT5PS5 BS'TBTB  I i 

Walnay  Central  V Oldham  Sr  Alines;  tnigan  J Carefree  uOlU.  Later  He  LOOK 


Rugby  L— pute 

NATIONAL  CtWPBUHC*  UUOUI 
(240):  Praiidnii  Bovaday  v Maytlald  (Hull 
KR):  Haworte  v Lock  Lone:  Lalgn  Mlnare  v 
Dudley  HHI;  Badteawonh  * Waat  Hint 


pSrcBwraBa carefree  field.  Later  betook 
mi  sm5*m  ai  cor*  c u water-  “.  jy*6**  v Egremoni;  woateton  v a western  course  in  dasd- 

i ■■■lliwr  Bt-  Peinrl  IM  V flllnn  aaI  rwA.1.  kU 


ToflitrftMl  Kgiitina  Al  Cone  C v water-  “ nvumun  v 

tort  raja.  vaeMon  Be  Fanao  Utd  v Sligo  2*®*-  . . 

Rvrs.  Saciiea  O Umertek  FC  v Marvua  Steal  nMaleia  Blaatonrtk  v MHtonft  East- 
UtePiB.  taiiHrniDHnmr '•f  - r -r***“  n*or  * Barrew  iBland;  MUkim  v Raanui;  . 

SI  Franote.  pi  Bohannane  * Bray  Moldgraan  * Wigan  at  Judas  Ouiton  v j accent. 


Home  (term  Evertenv  I moor  v Barrow  island;  Mhkxn  v Raanui;  playing  days  with  a posh 


cal  Greek  before  ending  his  Performance  of  the  week: 


Wndrs  (3. 16):  UCO  v 51  Patecka  Ate  (3.15). 

bhufuii  (Mi  ctewPoiiAiaTiwei 
Oram  SfccSovoJda  v Crack  tap  05-01. 
Tcxnoirow 


Lalgh  East:  Bktrinugkv  gnat  Leeds  •ntom- 
MU  vShaw  Crass. 

Saeand  DMakm  Downbuiy  Moor  * New 
Eanwfdc  Ecdaa  vflUdat;  London  Stds  v 
CraafleUn  Normanton  v Peatharatom  Am- 


WOBiDCW>ICU ROMAN  OUAUFVma  awir;  Ownden  v Dodmrtft:  York  Aram  v 
Ctearar  Sh=  StowUUa  v Ca  Rep  (7.15).  HUH  Doduam. 


Last  week:  Arthur  Rowley 
(West  Bromwich  Albion,  Ful- 
ham. Leicester  City. 
Shrewsbury). 


Ian  Feuer  (Luton  Town) 
whose  Las  Vegas  birthplace 
presumably  accounted  for 
his  ability  to  keep  out 
Southend  United  wifo  one 
arm  on  Monday  after 
Injuring  a shoulder. 


England  v Australia : sixth  Test,  second  day 


Mike  Sehrey  at  The  Oval  fears  that  heroic 

spinning  will  only  delay  the  inevitable 


SHANE  WARNE,  In 
light  that  hovered 
on  the  fringes  of 
playability  yester- 
day evening,  ripped 
the  ball  like  a buzz-saw  and 
began  to  put  the  lid  on  the 
match  and  the  series. 

Wame  did  not  take  a wicket : 
— that  privilege  rested  with 
Michael  Kasprowicz  and,  on  a 
rare  outing  with  the  ball, , 
Mark  Waugh  — but  with 
three  days  of  the  match 
remaining,  he  did  not  need  to. 

As  with  the  man  who  fell 
out  of  a tower  block,  passed 
the  second  floor  and  thought 
"So  far,  so  good",  it  is.  In  real- 
ity, only  a matter  of  time. 

On  a pitch  wearing  faster 
than  a set  of  cardboard  brake- 
linings  England  will  resume 
thin  morning  at  52  for  the  loss 
of  Mike  Atherton,  Alec  Stew- 
art and,  to  a leg-before  deci- 
sion from  Lloyd  Barker  that 
bordered  on  the  scandalous, 
Mark  Butcher  and  are  deep  in 
trouble  having  conceded  a- 
slight,  but  in  the  context  of  a 
low-scoring  match,  signifi- 
cant first-innings  lead  of  38. 

Much  now  will  depend  on 
the  fortunes  of  Nasser  Hus- 
sain, who  had  defended  des- 
perately for  one  hour  for  his 
two  runs,  and  Graham 
Thorpe  (22).  who  began  the 
series  with  that  brilliant 


Scoreboard 


■MUMnH  First  Innings  ISO  (McGrath 
7-7B), 

AUSTRALIA 

PM  In-fags  (overnight:  77-2) 

G S Btowattc  Stewart  bTUnoll 48 

MEWougtic  ButchsrbTutnell IS 

SR  Waugh  tttwb Caddie*  a* 

RT  PonUnflC Hussain  bTufnsll  40 

tl  A HMlycStowurb  Turned  ..... a 

S Young  c Stewart  bTufnsll  O 

SKWsmebCaddttc 30 

M s KaaprowicE  ibwbCaddtck O 

GOMcGrstn  not  out 1 

Extras  (BO.  wl.  nb6) 9 

Total  (7SJ  oven) ata  : 

Fal  of  wtchfaa  oootiM.  138,148.  162. 

no.  m am. 

Soifafan  Malcolm  1 1-2-37-0;  Martin 
15-5-38-0;  Caddtck  15-4-76-3;  Tufneil 
34.3-16-54-7. 


M A Butcher  Bur  b M E Waugh  13 

*M  A Atherton  c S R Waugh 

b Kasprowicz  ..........  8 

tA  J Stewart  Ibw  b Kusprouricz  3 

N Hissahi  not  out — 1 

OP  Thorpe  not  out 23 

Extras  (bSL  IB2) 4 

Total  (lor  3. 27  owa) , 82 

Pal  e<  20. 34. 2b. 

■ewBmn  McGrath  7-3-15-4;  Kaaprowta* 
8-S-8-2:  warns  7 -6-3-0;  M E Waugh 
7-3-18-1. 

Urwpbwei  L H Bartcer  and  P Will  ay. 


fourth-wicket  aiiin^-e  of  23s 
and  so  far  have  added  28  for 
the  same  wicket  here. 

It  served  to  put  a dampener 
on  the  wave  of  enthusiasm 
that  bad  washed  over  the 
ground  a couple  of  hours  ear- 
lier as  Phil  Tufneil,  a spinner 
with  a fast  bowler’s  mental- 
ity, and  Andy  Caddick,  bowl- 
ing in  tandem  with  a passion 
and  consistency  that  all  too 
frequently  has  been  inking 
in  the  attack  this  summer, 
produced  the  most  impressive 
England  bowling  since  the 
first  morning  of  the  first  Test 
atEdgbaston. 

As  the  clock  clicked  round 
to  half  past  four,  Tufneil  gal- 
loped up  the  pavilion  steps  to 
a standing  ovation,  having 
taken  seven  for  64  ina  spell  of 
34^3  overs  interrupted  only  by' 
a kip  overnight,  lunch  and 
tea. 

Behind  him  Caddick 
marched  off,  three  wickets  his 
reward  where  twice  that 
number  might  not  have  gone 
amiss.  It  was  his  finest  bowl- 
ing for  England  and  has  gone 
a distance  in  reestablishing 
his  credentials. 

Whatever  it  was  that  fired 
Caddick  up  should  be  bottled 
immediately  and  tipped  into 
his  drinks  throughout  the 
winter  tour. 

Hie  key  to  the  day,  how- 
ever, came  not  from  the  Eng- 
land bowlers,  nor  indeed  Che 
front-line  Australian  bats- 
men, who  were  made  to  suffer 
every  bit  as  much  as  their 
English  counterparts,  but 
Wame  the  batsman. 

He  arrived  at  the  crease 
with  his  side  floundering  at 
162  for  seven,  a deficit  still  of 
18,  and,  while  Ricky  Posting 
stood  his  ground  on  the  way 
to  grafting  out  40  vital  runs, 
launched  a counter-attack 
that  produced  three  fours  and 
a six  and  an  eighth-wicket 

stand  of  41. 

Wame  made  30,  on  the  face 
of  it  modest  but,  in  a match  In 
which  23  wickets  have  fallen 
and  no  one  has  yet  reached  a 
half-century,  that  from  a No.  9 
batsman  Is  riches  indeed. 

In  helpftil  conditions  Tuf- 
neil's  was  an  exceptional 
piece  of  bowling  that  has  put , 
a troubled  career  back  on 
track.  Four  times  in  his  first 
seven  Tests  he  managed  five 
wickets  in  an  innings,  includ- 
ing six  for  25  six  years  ago  on 


lit t . 


Leg-trap . . . the  ball  lodges  between  Alec  Stewart’s  thighs  and  Australia’s  wicketkeeper  Ian  Healy  is  caught  behind 


this  very  ground,  when  West 
Indies  pressed  the  self-de- 
struct button,  and  a best  of 
seven  for  47  at  Christchurch' 
early  the  following  year. 

But  20  subsequent  Tests 
have  produced  nothing  to 
match,  save  for  plaudits  as  a 
supporting  act  to  the  seamers 
and  as  a foil  to  Robert  Croft's 
off-spin  last  winter. 

And,  if  it  was  only  Croft’s 
confidence  dip  that  has 
allowed  him  back  into  the 
side,  then  he  was  not  going  to 
let  the  occasion  pass  without 
alight 

This,  without  doubt  was 


his  best  bowling  from  the  mo- 
ment on  Thursday  evening 
when  be  spun  bis  first  ball 
through  Matthew  Elliott's 
drive  to  that  after  tea  yester- 
day when  Pontmg  edged  to 
slip. 

Tufneil  needed  some  sup- 
port and,  after  Malcolm's . 
opening  shots  had  brought  no  | 
reward  nor  looked  likely  to,  it 
came  from  Caddick,  who . 
bowled  10  fiery,  competitive 
overs  either  side  of  lunch  and 
returned  later  to  help  finish 
the  innings. 

Wickets  with  successive  de- 
liveries were  a bonus  and  he 


was  within  a whisker  of  a hat- 
trick,  but1  figures  of  three  for 
78  did  little  to  flattest. 

Until  Wame  produced  the 
long  handle,  the  progress 
through  the  Australian  order 
had  been  as  relentless  as 
had  theirs  been  through 
England’s. 

Bad  light  had  caused  two 
early  stoppages  but  the  day 
was  in  only  its  sixth  over 
when  Mark  Waugh,  who 
apparently  does  not  think 
Tufneil  can  bowl  a hoop  down 
the  High  Street,  was  taken  at 
silly  point  undone  by  spin 
and  bounce. 


I His  brother  and  Greg 
Blewett  then  added  44  for  the 
fourth  wicket  before  Steve 
Waugh  was  leg-before,  forced 
on  to  the  back  foot  by  a jubi- 
lant Caddick. 

Waugh  would  attest  that  he 
has  found  Caddick,  with  his 
bat-jarring  bounce,  the  most 
disconcerting  of  the  EtogLand 
I bowlers  this  summer. 

The  next  three  wickets  all 
went  to  a combination  of  Tuf- 
neil and  Stewart  Blewett, 
who  top-scored  with  45, 
gloved  a sweep  and  suc- 
cumbed to  wicketkeeping 
agility  to  mateh  that  when 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JBOa  NS 

lan  Healy  caught  Stewart  in 
the  first  innings,  at  Trent 
Bridge;  Healy  ’ himself ' was 
caught  more  fortuitously 
when  his  edge  lodged  between 
the  keeper's  thighs;  the  left- 
handed  Shaun  Young,  in  his 
debut  innings,  was  then  de- 
ceived by  vicious  spin  from 
the  rough  and  lobbed  a catch 
from  bis  glove. 

Wame  regained  the  initia- 
tive before  Caddick  returned 
to  bowl  him  and  have 
Kasprowicz  leg-before  next 
balL 

franfc  Kmitliig,  (ay  M 


PHIL  TUFNELL  looked 
more  like  Alf  Tapper, 
The  Tough  of  the 
Track,  at  The  Oval  last 
night-  the  man  who  had 
travelled  op  and  down  the 
country  In  vain  search  of  a 
game  and  who  devastated 
the  opposition  when  finally 
given  one  by  the  tofis. 

The  man  picked  and  then 
left  out  .of  each  previous 
pnhih  this:  summer  cele- 
brated his  best  Test  bowl- 
ing figures  In  England, 
seven  for  64,  With  “a  fog 
and  a cuppa". 

Only  the  bag  of  chips  was 
missing.  Four  times  in  his 
first  seven  Tests  he  had 
taken  five  or  more  wickets 
in  an'  But  it  had 

not  happened  once  in  ina 
subsequent  20  matches. 

He  raid:  "There  was  turn 
out  there,  a bit  of  bounce 
and  some  rough  to  aim  at  Z 
got  into  a rhythm  and  after 
that  concentrated  on  Une 
and  length.  It  feels  just 
great  to  be  back.  It’s  been  a 
very  frustrating  time  but 
Tve  stayed  very  focused." 

The  last  time  an  England 
left-arm  spinner  took  seven 
wickets  against  Australia 
on  thin  ground  was  In  1968 
when  Derek  Underwood  — 
If  he  can  be  called  a spinner 
— had  seven  for  BO: 

Tufneil  admitted:  - ‘Tve 
had  a chat  with  Derek  a few 
times,”  although  the 
unique  Kent,  howler  had 
not  been  a hero  of  his. 

. “All  seven  wickets  were 
nice.  No  favourites.  The 
pitches  for  the  other  Test 
matcheswere  more  seamer- 
arienlated  but  it  would  still 
have  been  lovely  to  have 
played  in  them. 

‘Til  look  back  on  this  as 
one  of  my  best  Test  perfor- 
mances^ There  is  a good 
team  spirit  going  here  and 
it's  a good  match. 

‘TTn  sure  the  pitch  will 
get  rougher  but  It  won’t 
change  all  that  much-r 
It  was,  he  said,  “nice  to 
go  one  better  than  1991". 
when  he  took  six  wickets 
against  West  Indies. 


Top  Gunner  and  no 
rage  counselling 
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David  Lacey 

IT  IS  surely  time  to  change 
the  record  regarding  Ian 
Wright  — not  only  Cliff 
Bastin’ s Arsenal  record  of 
178  goals  which  Wright  now 
one  short  is  expected  to  equal 
or  even  break  at  Southampton 
this  afternoon  but  the  accom- 
panying hullabaloo. 

It  would  be  unfortunate, 
both  for  Wright  and  for 
Arsenal,  if  a milestone  be- 
came a millstone.  While  the 
feat  Wright  stands  to  achieve 
Is  considerable  by  any  statisti- 
cal measure,  the  pressure  on 
him  to  score  at  The  Dell  today 
will  be  unreasonable. 

For  more  than  a week,  given 
the  absence  of  Premiership 
matches,  the  football  columns 
have  struggled  to  hold  the  at- 
tention. Eric  Cantona's  at- 
tempt to  cash  In  on  Manches- 
ter United  over  shirts  looked 
like  a classic  case  of  be-done- 
by-as-you-are-st  ill-doing,  but 
was  hardly  major  news.  Ken- 
ny Dalglish’s  apparent  desire 
to  set  up  a Liverpool  museum 
on  Tyneside  Is  a curiosity, 
nothing  more. 

FTOm  the  point  of  view  of 
sports  page  headlines,  there- 
fore, Wright  has  been  manna 
from  heaven.  And  should  be 
foil  to  score  at  Southampton 
thenpresumaUy  the  whole 
business  will  be  repeated  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  Leices- 
ter City,  which  was  where 
Wrightscored  his  first 
Arsenal goaL 
What  neither  player  nor 

team  will  wont  is  for  Totten- 
ham to  visit  Highbury  a week 


today  with  Bastin’ s record 
still  intact.  North  London  der- 
bies are  already  tense  enough. 

As  it  is,  David  EHeray,  the 
referee  at  Southampton  today, 
has  been  quoted  as  warning 
Wright  against  excessive  cele- 
brations should  he  score. 
Apparently  somersaults  are 
allowed  but  there  is  to  be  no 
cavorting  in  front  of  the 
stands  in  case  the  Cans  want  to 
join  in. 

Details  are  sketchy,  given 
the  distance  in  time,  but  it 

seems  safe  to  assume  that  Bas- 
tin  was  not  given  a similar 
warning  as  he  approached  the 
previous  Arsenal  scoring  re- 
cord of  137  goals,  set  by  Jimmy 
Brain  between  1924  and  1931. 
To  judge  from  those  who  saw 
Bastin  play,  moreover,  it  is  un- 
likely that  he  was  ever  in  need 
of  rage  counselling. 

In  fact  descriptions  ofBas- 
tin’s  detached  demeanour, 
and  in  particular  the  icy  calm 
with  which  he  took  penalties, 
suggest  a forerunner  of  Can- 
ton a.  though  without  the  dark 
Haws.  Spectators  were  en- 
tranced by  Bastin  but  not 
attacked. 

IT  HAS  been  suggested  that 
to  exalt  Wright  for  break- 
ing Bastln's  50-year-old  re- 
cord does  the  latter  an  in- 
justice. Bastin,  it  is  argued, 
played  in  fewer  competitions 
and  was  a winger  anyway, 
whereas  43  of  Wright’s  177 
goals  have  been  scored  In 
League  Cup  or  European 
games. 

Certainly  Bastin  scored 
more  times  in  the  league  than 
Wright  has  done  so  far — ISO 
goals  compared  to  121— but 
Wright  has  made  192  league 
appearances,  plus  seven  asa 
substitute,  compared  toBas- 
tin's 350.  And  even  in  the  Thir- 
ties Bastin  was  not  an  outside- 
left  in  the  traditional  mould- 
Herbert  Chapman,  assem- 
bling an  Arsenal  team 
was  to  dominate  the  pre-war 
years,  signed  Bastin  during 


the  summer  cf 1929.  He  had 
gone  to  Exeter  to  check  on  a 
Watford  player  but  found  his 
attention  held  by  the  16-year- 
old  Bastin.  who  was  appear- 
ing at  inside-left  for  the  home 
team. 

Ostensibly  Bastin  was 
signed  as  cover  for  Alex 
James;  he  had  not  played  on 
the  wing  since  he  was  nine. 
But  under  Chapman  he  be- 
came the  cutting  edge  of  a tri- 
umvirate built  on  James’s  vi- 
sion and  passing  skills,  Joe 
Huhne’s  speed  on  the  right 
wing  and  the  accuracy  ofhis 
crosses,  and  Bastin’s  raim 
judgment  on  the  opposite 
flank. 

Temperamentally  Wright 
and  Bastin  are  polarised  but 
from  the  point  of view  of  tacti- 
cal acumen,  they  may  be 
closer  than  many  realise. 
Wright's  disciplinary  record 
betrays  a lack  of  control 
which  he  cla  ims  to  have  con- 
quered through  counselling, 
but  the  footballing  decisions 
be  makes  during  the  course  of 
a match  enn  rarely  be  faulted. 

The  comparative  time- 
scales  of  the  two  careers  make 
an  odd  contrast  Generally  - 
speaking,  the  modern  foot- 
baller reaches  his  peak  earlier 
than  the  players  cf  50  years 
ago,  but  in  this  case  it  is  the 
reverse. 

Wright  was  22  when  he 
began  his  professional  career 
with  Crystal  Palace,  Bastin  17 
when  he  signed  for  ArsenaL 
Bastin,  hte  playing  days  trun- 
cated by  the  Second  World 
War,  retired  at  34.  Wright, 
who  win  celebrate  his  34th 
birthday  on  Novembers,  ex- 
pects to  go  on  rather  longer. 

By  the  end  of  this  season  he 
may  have  passed 200  goals  for 
ArsenaL  Either  way  a champi- 
onship medal  would  add 
meaning  to  his  prolific  record. 

For  from  this  point  of  view, 
whatever  happens  at  South- 
; ampton  today,  the  score  will 
continue  to  read  Cliff  Bastin  5, 
lan  Wright  0. 


Multiple  dues  lead  to  four 
utterances  of  the  great  man 
(QJM.);  they  may  be  found 
in  Halliwell’s  Fiimgoers' 
Companion 

Set  by  Araucaria 

Across 


1 River  for  light  blue  boat, 
say?  Prepare  to  cure  cold 
(IQ) 

6,45  Why  chaps  toted  maps 
will  be  disclosed,  I can't 
say  when  (2,5, 3,7) 

13  American  or  part  amentary 
36(2^) 

14  Camera  obscure,  perhaps, 
Visited  by  Ch8d  Roland  (4,5) 

1®  The  flower  of  love,  to  kiss 
the  kisser  (5) 

16  Anger  points  to  Peace 
personified  (5) 


- X Jumble  demanding  two 
pomds  is  a menace  (1 1) 

3 Mount  Horeb,  second  off. 

second  in  (!5) 

4 Harried  cruelty  by  Rufus? 
(3.4) 

5 Part  of  person  in  newscast 
or  soap  (5)'  ;• 

7 Address  to  three  Irishmen 
uttered  in  churchyard  (3,4) 

8 B1  relating  to  some  land  . 

9 I’m  surprised  at  the  boss: 
whafs  going  on?  (7) 

10  Show  mutual  affection  to 
retain work  force(4,5) 

11  Jolly  good  trees,  they  say, 
the  replacements  pi) 

IX  River  in  place  of  9 first  off  . 
(6) 

20  Ybppy’s  aim  when  spinner 
has  telephoned  (3,4) 

22  Eariy  Protestant 
reactionary  wholly  . 
absorbed  by  God?  (7) 

23  Still  interference?  (8) 

26  Sleep  in  Italy  losing  heart  - 

. ..  -in  unsuitable  fashion  (7) 

28  Two  guys  Iri  one  borderline 

- article  (£-3)' 

27  A month  of  Israel  ttjsh  ritual 

(8) 

26  Tax  one  has  powerto  put 
over  church  (7) 

30  ~A  dotty  way  to  palntPrince 
Hal's  friend  (male)  before  I . 
have  to  interrupt  (11) 

33  - Check  on  assuming  robes 


for  laying  out  elsewhere 
01) 

36  Arista,  keeping  his  head, 
leads  monarch  on 
shopping  venture  (4 ,5) 

37  FBer  in  home  of  minimum . 
space  (9) 

39  Escaped  efimbing  when 
embraced  by  poet — ’ . 
corny  situation  (7)  ~ 

40  “My  Lady — ”,  said  rudely 

during  row  by  Benedick  to 
Beatrice  (7)  . . 

41  Curves  turn  up  in  one  who. 
uses  cfioxan  (6) 

43  Alice  originally  took  cover, 
by  valley  (7) 

46  Cherubs  play  on  g»w> 
Island  (5) 

47  Exeunt  fool  and  his  leader 

M 

48  Decoration  around  drete  In 
orchestra  (4> 
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17  One  thafo  someone  efee  (7) 

18,38  Insolvent  setter  getting 
demonstrative  at  hospital? 
Exactly:- — or 6 45* 
(B.4,3’1,4) 

18»21  Road  illuminated  for  a 
way  home  to  give 
Information,  which  is 
.smothered  in  diamonds: 
tea  36  in  32“  (8,1?) 

24^50^4  Refrain  from  rude 
demonstration  which  . 
mudded  bread,  meat  and 
sex  appears  power.  “ — 
47d"(3’1A4^A2A5) 

28  “He — , he — not” — book 
returned  by  boy  or  giri  (5 ,2) 

30  Universal  Instrument  put 
back  on  Malay  boat  (5) 

31  Pm  dancing  with  Astaire  at 


38  Short  word  about  princess, 
no?  (13) 

38  See  18  

42^4  See  52 

46  See 6 

47  Blow  on  top  of  orange  to 
produce  zest  (5) 

48  Homehetp{totired)  pro- 
vides mast,  tea  and  rice  (5) 

50  See24 

51  Ttdnkofa  piece  with  four 
sharps© 

62^44  Thily  humble  herb, 
emphaticafly  not  the  right 
one  among  many:" — 17 
3"(5A3,1-’2A4^) 

53  Ringleader;!  experienced 
moving  the  other  way, 
without  behs  drunk  (5,5) 
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32  Equa&tyatschoot?(5) 

34  See  24 


1 Between  businesses. 
Northern  journalist  is 

established  (9) 


pip 

Wjaafc 

